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LOUIS XIV’S FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
CHARLES II AND THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT’ 


HE réle played by French money in Restoration Eng- 

land is an old theme to historians. Sir John Dalrymple’s 

early publication’? of pertinent documents from the 

French foreign archives has influenced all later historians of the 

period; and recent attempts to remove some of the odium long 

attached to Charles II’s name have been only partly successful. 

It is the purpose of this study to relate the facts concerning this 
aspect of his reign. 

During the early years of the Restoration, it was unneces- 

sary for Louis XIV to employ special means to maintain good 


?The following abbreviations are used throughout the footnotes: A.A.E., 
Angl. (Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre) ; B.M. (British Museum) ; 
P.R.O. (Public Record Office); Cal. St. P., Dom. (Calendars of State Papers, 
Domestic). 

The relation of the various coins referred to was about as follows: the 
pound sterling (£) or guinea of 20 shillings equaled 4 crowns (Eng.), or écus 
(Fr.), or rivtalers (Ger.), or patacons (Port.), or gold florins (Austrian, etc.). 
The pistole (Sp. and Fr.) and louis d’or (Fr.) corresponded to, but were usually 
slightly less than, the pound sterling. The livre tournois (herein called livre) 
was the denomination most commonly used in Anglo-French transactions of the 
period. Exchange values cannot be stated with any accuracy for the entire pe- 
riod, but the number of livres to the pound was usually about 12, although vary- 
ing to 15. 

Dates of documents and letters are unchanged—that is, they are Old Style 
if originating in England, and New Style if originating on the Continent. Dates 
not connected with a source citation are New Style unless otherwise specified. 


? Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1771-78). 
177 
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relations with England. Mazarin’s short-lived and artificial al- 
hance with Cromwell proved no barrier to the natural liaison 
soon to obtain between restored Stuart and Bourbon. Early in 
1661, Louis XIV stated with assurance and satisfaction that 
England was “porté d’inclination pour la France.’” 

Charles II’s marriage to Catherine of Braganza was pro- 
moted by Louis XIV,* who, restrained by the treaty of 1659 
from attacking Spain directly, was pleased at the opportunity 
to assist Portugal in her war against Spain by presenting her 
with an English alliance. France promised England 2,000,000 
livres to aid the cause of Portuguese independence, and one- 
fourth of this amount was delivered in February, 1662.° But 
the remainder does not appear to have been paid, owing to in- 
stant confusion of this transaction with another: the sale of 
Dunkirk. 

Count d’Estrades came to England in August, 1662, and 
after two months of diplomatic sparring secured a treaty by 
which Dunkirk was sold to France for 5,000,000 livres. Two 
million livres were to be paid at once, and the remainder in quar- 
terly instalments extending over three years. So desperate, 
however, was Charles’s financial situation that he immediately 
discounted the later payments at 16 per cent through a French 
banker who was, unknown to Charles, an agent of Louis XIV. 
The latter thereby effected a considerable saving over the price 
agreed upon.’ Forty-six carts laden with silver bore the money 
from the Louvre to Dunkirk, whence it was shipped to England, 
where Charles allocated it to army arrears, the navy loan, the 


* E. Lavisse, Histoire de France (Paris, 1901-11), VII, Part II, 207. 

‘Through M. Bastide, who came to England in March, 1661, as Fouquet’s 
secret agent. See the writer’s article, “The Anglo-Portuguese Marriage of 1662,” 
soon to appear in the Hispanic American Historical Review. 

5 Cal. St. P., Dom., 1661-1662, p. 269. Clarendon relates in detail Bastide’s 
unsuccessful attempt to bribe and pension him at this time (Life [Oxford, 1827], 
I, 522-23; T. H. Lister, Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Clar- 
endon [London, 1838], II, 131-33). 

* D’Estrades’ letters of September 2 and 8, 1662, in A.A.E., Angl., 77, fols. 
175, 181; Letters and Negotiations of Count d’Estrades, 1637-1662 (London, 
1755), pp. 245-319; Lister, II, 171-73; Clarendon, II, 384-87: Lavisse, VII, Part 
II, 275; C. Gaillardin, Histoire du régne de Louis XIV (Paris, 1871-76), III, 
156-58; O. Klopp, Fall des Hauses Stuart (Vienna, 1875-85), I, 105. 

*“Je gagnai, sur ce marché, cing cette mille livres, sans que les Anglais s’en 
apercussent,” said Louis XIV (quoted by Gaillardin, III, 157). 
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royal jeweler, and the mint, which coined about one-third of it 
into English money.* The advantage was mutual. Charles got 
rid of an expensive post at a good price,’ while Louis now had 
a splendid base for operations against the Spanish Netherlands. 

It would seem that these two transactions were made quite 
independently, but Louis XIV regarded the latter as a tacit 
abrogation of further payments on the former. Letellier wrote 
to Montagu that “upon his Majesty’s receipt of so much money 
for Dunkirk, he would be sufficiently enabled to relieve Portu- 
gal.” Clarendon at once protested. A memorial of January, 
1663,” stated that in the negotiations relating to Dunkirk “all 
care was taken to remove any possible imagination that any 
part of the money which should bee received from Dunkirk 
could bee applied towards the relief of Portugal.” The memoir 
was apparently resultless, although Portugal was to receive fur- 
ther help from France, but not by way of England. The Portu- 
guese themselves, fearing that some of the money would stay in 
England, probably suggested the more direct payment. 

The Dutch war of 1665-67 did not completely destroy the 
Anglo-French entente, in spite of France’s somewhat abeyant 
alliance with the Netherlands ; for the war between England and 
France, when finally declared in 1666, was scarcely more than 
a farce. It was after the fall of Clarendon and the formation of 
the Triple Alliance that Louis XIV began to take more seri- 
ously the maintenance of English friendship; and when Colbert 
de Croissy came to England as the new Bourbon ambassador in 
August, 1668, he was well provided with funds and gifts for 

* Calendar of Treasury Books, I, 457-59; Cal. St. P., Dom., 1661-1662, pp. 
519, 523, 545, 561, 563, 587, 628; P.R.O., Declared Accounts, Pipe Office Rolls, No. 
1273; P. Clement, Lettres, Instructions, et Mémoires de Colbert (Paris, 1861-65), 
II, 63-64, 233. 

*See “His Majesty’s reasons and resolucion concerning the parting with 
Dunkerke,” delivered in Council, October 17, 1662, in B.M., Egerton MSS, 2543, 
fol. 117. Its maintenance cost England about £100,000 a year (L. von Ranke, 
History of England, Principally in the Seventeenth Century | Oxford, 1875], III, 
387). See further J. Corbett, England in the Mediterranean (London, 1904), II, 


12-21. There is every reason to disregard the scandalous charges heaped on Clar- 
endon in connection with this transaction. 


10 P.R.O., State Papers, Foreign, France 117, fols. 16-21. Cf. copy in A.A.E., 
Angl., 79, fols. 47-50. 
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distribution among French agents and friends. From this time 
until the end of Charles’s reign money played an important, 
and at times a vital, réle in Anglo-French relations. 

Among the members of the “Cabal” which succeeded to 
Clarendon’s prerogatives Arlington was generally regarded as 
the arch-opponent of France, and De Croissy was instructed to 
win him at any cost.** Joseph Williamson was at this time Ar- 
lington’s agent in French relations. On November 7, 1668, 
Louis XIV wrote: “Let me know what sums should be offered 
to the two agents [Williamson and Leighton], as well as to the 
Duke [of Buckingham] and to Lord Arlington.””* On Novem- 
ber 24 he stated that “200,000 gold pieces” would not be too 
much to pay Arlington if it proved necessary. Leighton re- 
ceived 400 pistoles, but Williamson was incorruptible. As for 
Arlington himself, it is doubtful if any money was paid to him 
then,’* for Charles’s attitude was such as to encourage Louis 
XIV to hope for the alliance without great expenditure. The 
influence of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles 
II, was utilized; and Charles’s vague religious aspirations were 
made to fit in with Louis’s clear-cut political designs against 
Spain and Holland. The result was the Treaty of Dover. It 
carried heavy financial commitments for Louis XIV—3,000,- 
000 livres (£225,000) annual war subsidy and 2,000,000 livres 
(£150,000) for Charles’s declaration of Catholicism—but it 
was a cheap purchase.** There had been no parliament to bribe, 


* See De Croissy’s instructions in F. A. M. Mignet, Négociations relatives a 
la succession d’Espagne (Paris, 1835-42), III, 23-29. 

2H. Forneron, Louise de Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 1649-1734 
(London, 1887), pp. 33-44. ; 

“VY. Barbour, Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington (Washington, 1914), p. 
169. In December, 1671, Lady Arlington accepted an expensive gift from Louis 
XIV for which her husband “reproached her, but very obligingly” (Dalrymple, 
II, 82). 

* Charles had at first demanded £800,000 a year war subsidy, and £200,000 
for his declaration of Catholicism (Dalrymple, II, 44-58; A. Legrelle, La diplo- 
matie francaise et la succession d’Espagne [Ghent, 1888-92], I, 222-26; C. F. S. 
de Grovestins, Histoire des luttes et rivalités politiques entre les puissances mari- 
times et la France [| Paris, 1851-54], II, 176). The £150,000 for the Catholic dec- 
laration was to be paid in two instalments, three and six months after the treaty. 
The first year’s war subsidy was to be paid in three instalments as follows: one- 
fourth three months before war was declared, one-fourth upon the declaration 
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and apparently no large doles had been necessary in order to 
persuade the English ministers.** Following English defection, 
there was a rapid disintegration of the Triple Alliance, which 
resulted in the complete isolation of Holland by the close of 
1671. Charles II never announced his conversion, but the 
2,000,000 livres were paid nevertheless ;** and during 1672 and 
1673 it appears that the instalments of the war subsidy were 
remitted regularly... When Colbert de Croissy returned to 
France in January, 1674, he bore with him a receipt signed by 
the king and Arlington for 8,000,000 livres,** the exact amount 
promised for two years of war and a declaration of Catholicism. 

The war had not been long under way, however, when there 
arose developments disconcerting to Charles. The murder of the 
De Witts (August, 1672) and the rise of William of Orange 
meant to the Stuarts the substitution of a friend and nephew 
for an enemy at the head of the Dutch republic. The parliament 
of early 1673 wrought havoc at court by its passage of the Test 
Act. Clifford and James, Duke of York, both Catholics, had to 
resign the treasureship and admiralty, respectively; and the 


of war, and one-half six months later. Thereafter, these same three proportions 
were to be paid on February 1, May 1, and October 15, respectively. Payment 
was to be made on Charles’s order at Calais, Dieppe, or Havre, or by letter of 
exchange at London (Bib. Nat., MSS Frangais, 11147, fol. 88). 

Two later treaties made no actual change in the amount of the subsidy. In 
December, 1670, Buckingham negotiated the well-known “sham treaty,” identi- 
cal with that of Dover in every respect except in the omission of all reference to 
Catholicism. The £150,000 to be paid upon Charles’s declaration thereof was 
included as an extra war subsidy, one half payable within fifteen days and the 
rest in three months; but a secret declaration, unknown even to Buckingham, 
made this vaguely conditional upon the Catholic declaration. 

* There were, however, many gifts distributed to persons about the court. 
Lady Shrewsbury received 10,000 livres to influence Buckingham. Cf. Hist. MSS 
Com., Le Fleming MSS (Twelfth Rept. [London, 1890], App. Part VII), p. 78; 
and see the long list of French gifts in Grovestins, II, 233-34, 

* It had not been stated as to whether the payment should precede or fol- 
low the declaration, an omission leading to considerable argument until the pay- 
ment of the first instalment in February, 1671 (see Chiffinch’s account, infra, pp. 
201-2; also Dalrymple, II, 61-68; and Mignet, III, 230-31). 

** See Hist. MSS Com., Le Fleming MSS, p. 87; Cal. St. P., Dom., 1671-1672, 
pp. 92, 97, 191; Hatton Correspondence (Camden Soc., London, 1878), p. 100; 
Cal. Treas. Bks., 111, Part II, 1852; ibid., IV, 150, 185; Clement, II, ecxxxix. 


* Bib. Nat., MSS Francais, 11147, fol. 93 (dated Jan. 6, 1673/4). 
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former position soon passed into the hands of Thomas Osborne, 
Ear! of Danby, an Anglican and avowed enemy of France. Par- 
liament’s hostility to France had undoubtedly encouraged the al- 
lance of Spain, Lorraine, and the Empire for the assistance of 
the Dutch (August, 1673). Viewing the wreck of this disas- 
trous session, Louis XIV had reason to think that in case of 
another, Charles II would not be able to prevent a separate 
peace with Holland. He appears to have felt, however, that 
another session would probably prove as distasteful to Charles 
as to himself, and that either the houses would not convene at 
all or, as proved to be the case, they would soon be dismissed. 
De Croissy offered small subsidies payable in case parliament 
should not be called,’® but no agreement was reached ; and par- 
liament met on November 16. 

It was an unpropitious moment. The Duke of York had 
just been married to the Duchess of Modena, an Italian Cath- 
olic and protégé of Louis XIV; England resented the marriage 
with combined Protestant and nationalist zeal, and after two 
fiery days a prorogation was hurriedly announced. De Croissy 
now found himself wholly unfitted by his Catholicism to deal 
with parliament,” and a more acceptable ambassador was found 
in the Huguenot Marquis de Ruvigny. He was not a typical 
French diplomat; he hated the “filthy traffic” of Bourbon di- 
plomacy, and he doubted its eventual efficacy.** He nevertheless 
accepted the position, went to England, and, using his Protes- 
tantism as a decoy and his French livres as a persuasion, set to 
work to re-create and foster a French party which might pre- 
vent an Anglo-Dutch peace. 

No financial statement of Ruvigny’s disbursements at this 
period has come to iight, but his letters show that money passed 
to various members of parliament by the hands of Buckingham, 


* Mignet, IV, 224-25; Dalrymple, II, 96; Essex Papers (Camden Soc., Lon- 
don, 1890), I, 139-41. 

* De Croissy’s letters of November 20, 1673, in Mignet, IV, 233-87. Cf. 
Grovestins, II, 477. 

™ Mignet, IV, 238-39, 256; Forneron, p. 103 (quoting Ruvigny to Louis, 
November 27); A. de Galtier de Laroque, Le Marquis de Ruvigny (Paris, 1892), 
pp. 141-42. 
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Leighton, and the Earl of Berkshire.**? The Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Berkeley were two peers whom Ruvigny was especial- 
ly proud to have attracted to the French cause.** He also felt 
certain that he had won over Shaftesbury, who had just retired 
from the chancellorship—so certain that he wanted (Louis 
XIV wisely disapproved) to give him 10,000 livres to distribute 
in parliament at his own discretion.** The Duchess of Ports- 
mouth’s assistance was stimulated by Louis XIV’s presentation 
to her of estates in Aubigny.” It was, nevertheless, soon evident 
that the French party was in a minority, and a separate peace 
with the Dutch appeared inevitable unless another session of 
parliament could be prevented. Ruvigny made new offers of 
subsidies—now larger than those offered by De Croissy—but 
without avail; parliament met, and in February, 1674, the Peace 
of Westminster was signed. 

During the next four years it was the task of French am- 
bassadors to keep England neutral. Immediately following the 
peace parliament was prorogued to November ; but long before 
that time Ruvigny suggested to Charles that both English and 
French interests would be served by deferring the session. “Si 
le parlement s’assemble,” he informed Louis on June 4, “il fera 
de la cour tout ce qu’il voudra.”” 

Charles apparently needed little encouragement.*” He had 
never before taken money from France simply for postponing 
parliament, and it appears that he now made no attempt to ex- 
tort compensation. Instead, he assured Ruvigny early in July 
that it was his secret intention to prorogue parliament to April, 

* Forneron, pp. 32-35. Berkshire—a low knave of noble birth whom Ru- 
vigny called Lord Barker—received 1,000 florins (ibid., pp. 172-73). 

= Mignet, IV, 252. 

* De Croissy to Louis, December 7, and the latter’s reply on December 13, 
quoted in ibid., p. 245. W. D. Christie, Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First 


Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1871), II, 198; H. D. Traill, Shaftesbury (London, 
1888), p. 103; J. MacPherson, Original Papers (London, 1775), I, 72-738. 


* Forneron, p. 103. For other gifts to her, see A.A.E., Angl., 112, fol. 312. 
* W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1806-20), IV, 319-20. 


* Coleman to Rizzini, April 12-22, 1674, in Marquise Campana de Cavelli, 
Les Derniers Stuarts 4 St. Germain en Laye (Paris, 1871), I, 142-43; Conway to 
Essex, February 17, 1674, in Essex Papers, 1, 175. 
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1675,” and in the following October he made good this prom- 
ise. During the summer the notorious Edward Coleman, then 
secretary to the Duchess of York, was beginning his corre- 
spondence with the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV,” in an at- 
tempt to secure French funds to bring about a dissolution of 
parliament ;*° and it appears that he interested James to such a 
degree that in August the latter—unaware of (or perhaps dis- 
regarding) Charles’s promise of July—asked Ruvigny for 
400,000 livres.** Naturally, after Charles’s assurance afore- 
mentioned, Louis XIV took little interest in either of these so- 
licitors. 

It appears that Ruvigny expected to persuade Charles to 
a further prorogation without difficulty, and in January he 
suggested it.** But now the ambassador had to deal with some- 
one besides the king. Danby, the new lord treasurer, had risen 
to his full stature and was the chief power in the king’s council. 
Late in January, Danby called on Ruvigny, and for two hours 
he explained that the meeting of parliament was absolutely 
necessary in order to stave off a revolution.** About the same 
time James told Ruvigny that he thought Danby would be sat- 
isfied with 300,000 livres.** The ambassador was naturally 


* A.A.E., Angl., 112, fols. 386-87, and see also fol. 416; cf. Mignet, IV, 320. 

* Pére Ferrier until his death in October, 1674; thereafter, Pére la Chaise. 
J. F. M. Crétineau-Joly, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1845-46), IV, 
278; G. Treby, A Collection of Letters (London, 1681), p. 112; J. Pollock, Pop- 
ish Plot (London, 1903), p. 34 (date in error); R. de Chantelauze, Le pére de la 
Chaize (Paris, 1859), pp. 136-38. 

* Pollock, pp. 33-34; Coleman to Pére la Chaise, September 29, 1675, in Hist. 
MSS Com., Hodgkin MSS (Fifteenth Rept. [London, 1897], App., Part II, pp. 
315-16; also in State Tracts (London, 1689), pp. 137-47. See also Treby, pp. 1-2 
passim. 

% A.A.E., Angl., 113, fols. 31-32. Cf. Dalrymple, II, 98; Mignet, IV, 330; 
Klopp, II, 10. Later in the month James came down to 300,000 livres. 

* Mignet, IV, 330. Cf. Essex Papers, 1, 284. 

* A.A.E., Angl., 115, fols. 61-65 (cf. Mignet, IV, 330). For a commonly held 
mistaken interpretation of Danby’s position, see Essex Papers, I, 288. 

“ Letter of January 27, cited above. York’s arguments, as stated in this let- 
ter, were cogently put: “que la paix dépendait absolument de la cassation du 
parlement; que le roi de France avait besoin sans doute de ses finances pour sou- 
tenir une grande guerre, mais qu’elles ne sauraient etre, & son avis, mieux em- 
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puzzled, but decided to offer 100,000 livres if parliament should 
be either dissolved or prorogued for one year.* 

Meanwhile, Ruvigny was being enlightened on two points: 
that James’s terms were in no sense official and that Danby meant 
what he said. By the time Ruvigny was empowered from Paris 
to offer the 100,000 livres, he met a new and unfavorable situa- 
tion created chiefly by the hand of Danby. Charles refused the 
subsidy, spoke in high terms of parliament, and for once stood 
firm and immovable through a three-hour conference.*® Ru- 
vigny had to resign himself to the assembling of parliament, 
and took steps accordingly. 

The importance and significance of this change in French 
tactics have usually been overlooked by historians. On the sur- 
face it appears to be a “second best,” after France had been 
unsuccessful in bribing Charles to dissolve parliament. Such an 
explanation takes no account of the great change in the situa- 
tion wrought by Danby’s rise to power; nor does it explain Ru- 
vigny’s failure to offer more to prevent the session. 

Ruvigny and the French party undoubtedly saw in this 
parliament much more than a necessary evil. Danby, immov- 
able arch-enemy of France and Catholicism, ruling without 
parliament, would be more dangerous to French interests than 
if moderated by the debates and party strife of that body. The 
French had not succeeded very well with the last parliament, 
but they were not succeeding at all with Danby; and perhaps, 
for the moment, he was deemed the more dangerous of the two. 
Not that Danby’s system of corrupting parliament was not well 
known and of reputed efficiency. But Ruvigny had hopes of 
beating him at his own game. Danby in power without parlia- 
ment was bad; Danby in power with a parliament behind him 
was worse. But Danby in power, restrained by a parliament 
under Ruvigny’s hand, was least perilous of all. It is quite prob- 





ployées qu’a la destruction d’un puissant ennemi qui soutenait tous les autres.” 
Cf. Throckmorton’s (an agent of Coleman) arguments to Pomponne in Hist. MSS 
Com., Fitzherbert MSS (Thirteenth Rept. [London, 1893], App., Part VI), p. 50. 
* Louis to Ruvigny, February 9 and 16, 1675, cited in Mignet, IV, 331. Cf. 
Ranke, IV, 7n. 
* Mignet, 1V, 332-33. 
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able that Ruvigny undertook his second line of attack, not as a 
poor substitute for the first, but as the best possible means by 
which to combat the new peril which the early months of 1675 
first revealed in its full significance.*’ 

There is no available account of Ruvigny’s disbursements 
to members of this session, except that which passed through 
Coleman’s hands; and his report was written under circum- 
stances (his trial in connection with the Popish Plot) which cast 
grave doubts upon his veracity. In recommending himself to 
Pére la Chaise, Coleman stated, perhaps with exaggeration, 
that he had received 20,000 livres from Ruvigny for members of 
parliament.** We know, however, that in March, Louis sent 
100,000 livres to be distributed at Ruvigny’s discretion, and an 
extra 3,000 livres a month throughout the session, for table ex- 
penses,** to offset Dutch hospitality.“ 

When parliament met, the results obtained by Ruvigny’s 
efforts seemed temporarily satisfactory, but offered no promise 


* Ruvigny’s letters point to this at various places. Coleman, in his long let- 
ters to nis various Catholic correspondents on the Continent, attempted detailed 
explanations of motives and policies on both sides; and while often mistaken, and 
certainly not much (if at all) in Ruvigny’s confidence, he nevertheless saw this 
change of attitude clearly and explained it. “When we saw the session secured, 
we declared we were for the Parliament’s meeting, as indeed we were from the 
moment we saw ourselves used by all the King’s ministers at such a rate, that we 
had reason to believe they would sacrifice France, religion, and his Royal High- 
ness too to their own interest if occasion served, and that they were led to believe 
that that was the only way they had to save themselves at that time; for we saw 
no expedient fit to stop them in their career of persecution and those other de- 
structive counsels but the Parliament, etc.” (Coleman to Pére la Chaise, Septem- 
ber 29, 1675, in Treby, p. 114). Cf. Sheldon to Coleman, September 24, in ibid., 
pp. 83-34; and Coleman to Albani, August 30, in ibid., p. 17 (also in Hist. MSS 
Com., Fitzherbert MSS, p. 109). 

* Treby, p. 115. 

® Louis to Ruvigny, March 20, in Mignet, IV, 335. See also Ruvigny to 
Pomponne, March 11 and 25, in A.A.E., Angl., 115, fols. 139-40, 158. In the for- 
mer of these two letters, Ruvigny drew an interesting contrast between the hou- 
est upright men with whom he dealt, and the low-down rascals with whom Van 
Beuninghen and Fonseca (the Dutch and Spanish representatives) consorted. 

“A.A.E., Angl., 115, fols. 128, 139; cf. Mignet, IV, 334. Van Beuninghen 
took up his residence in a fine mahsion in Westminster in order, according to 
Ruvigny, “d’y recueillir plus facilement les plus factieux pour les persuader par 
ses discours, ses présents et sa bonne chére” (ibid.). Ruvigny also said that the 
Dutch were providing the Danish resident with special money for his table hos- 
pitality (ibid., fol. 139). 
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of a fair future.** Opposition leaders took French money and 
opposed Danby at every point; and the chief measure, relating 
to the recall of English troops in French service, was defeated. 
But this French victory rested on a single vote, and the proro- 
gation at the close of the session was for a period of only four 
months. Ruvigny had not controlled the debate as he had 
hoped. Never before had such violent tirades against France 
been heard in parliament. Worst of all, Danby’s position was 
unimpaired. 

The shortness of the prorogation gave Ruvigny no rest. He 
immediately set to work along the same two lines as before: in- 
trigues with members of parliament, and negotiations with the 
king to dissolve it or prorogue it further. In parliament he now 
centered his efforts on the Dissenters, who were more approach- 
able than formerly on the subject of toleration. With them he 
seems to have been fairly successful. By September it appears 
that he felt able to control the approaching session in case he 
could not prevent it.‘ But all summer he had been trying to 
prevent it, particularly after the death of Turenne and the 
failure of the French campaign. His efforts brought results 
when Charles made it known (through James) that he would 
prorogue parliament to the following April for about 3,000,- 
000 livres. But Ruvigny was tired of short prorogations. The 
enemies of France, expecting English support through parlia- 
mentary pressure, were only temporarily discouraged thereby. 
Charles was finally persuaded to offer France a choice of two 
propositions: (a) he would prorogue parliament to the follow- 
ing April for 1,500,000 livres (to which amount Ruvigny re- 
duced him “avec beaucoup de discours”’), or (b) parliament was 
to meet in November, but, if it undertook anti-French meas- 
ures, it was to be dissolved in return for an annual subsidy of 


“ Cobbett, IV, 672-740; A. Grey, Debates of the House of Commons (Lon- 
don, 1769), III, 1-264; A. Marvell, Complete Works (N.P., 1872-75), II, 429-68. 


‘See also Ranke, IV, 9-12; W. Temple, Works (Loudon, 1770), II, 309; and W. C. 


Abbott, in Eng. Hist. Rev., XXI (1906), 265-67. 

“ Coleman saw only Ruvigny’s intrigues with parliament, and not with the 
king, and thus had a somewhat incorrect impression (as oftentimes) of the 
French attitude. See his letter of August 30 to Cardinal Albani, in Treby, p. 17 
(also in Hist. MSS Com., Fitzherbert MSS, p. 109). 
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1,500,000 livres (£100,000) .** Louis’s reply of a week later ac- 
cepted the latter plan. 

The session met and wrangled, according to French proph- 
ecy and French plans; but the attempt of the opposition par- 
ty to bring about a dissolution gave Charles pause in carrying 
out his promise to Ruvigny.** He finally decided to pro- 
rogue parliament for fifteen months—an unheard-of length of 
time for a prorogation, so long that it was generally regarded 
as a sure prelude to a dissolution soon to be announced.** But 
Ruvigny was not sure of it. He had bargained for a dissolution, 
and at first he did not propose to pay dissolution prices for a 
prorogation, however long. Louis XIV saw an opportunity to 
escape an expense which he could just then ill afford. Ruvigny 
therefore was instructed to explain to Charles that since there 
was no dissolution Louis XIV really owed nothing, but out of 
the kindness of his heart he would grant him 900,000 livres. 
Should this move fail, Ruvigny might, at his discretion, promise 
the entire 1,500,000 livres.*® 

At James’s first request for an instalment on the subsidy*’— 
for Charles never iiaplied that there might be trouble in collect- 
ing it on the ground of questionable fulfilment of the contract— 
Ruvigny demurred, but only for an instant. He realized that 
France’s refusal was on purely technical grounds; and, remem- 
bering that the opposition or “country party,” which was in 
general favorable to the Dutch (when not bribed by France), 
would be delighted by a dissolution, he saw that this might not 
be so great an asset to French interests as a fifteen months’ pro- 

“ Ruvigny to Louis, August 19, in Mignet, IV, 367-69, and in Dalrymple, 
II, 99. 

“ Cobbett, IV, 800; Mignet, IV, 374; Grey, III, 341; Hist. MSS Com., Hodg- 
kin MSS, pp. 316-17. Meanwhile, Ruvigny was playing a double game, though 
revealing both sides, apparently, to Charles. On November 28 he wrote that some 
leading members of parliament “dans le parti contraire 4 la cour, et par conse- 
quent a la France” had asked to meet him; and he, after getting Charles’s per- 
mission, met them, and then told Charles all about it (A.A.E., Angl., 117, fols. 
99-100). 

“ Hist. MSS Com., Sixth Rept. (London, 1877), p. 374, and Kenyon MSS 
(Fourteenth Rept. [London, 1894], App., Part IV), p. 101. 

“ Mignet, IV, 376. 

* On December 8 (A.A.E., Angl., 117, fols. 106-7). 
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rogation. He heard of heated debates in the king’s council be- 
tween the French and Dutch parties, the latter led by the pow- 
erful lord treasurer. It is to Ruvigny’s credit as a diplomatist 
that he soon advised Louis to promise the entire 1,500,000 
livres,** and this was done. A secret treaty or “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between the two monarchs in February, 1676, com- 
pleted the bond between them;** and the subsidy was paid in 
quarterly instalments throughout the year.” 

Toward the close of 1676 the new French ambassador, Hon- 
oré Courtin, offered to continue the subsidy if parliament were 
not called; but no notice was taken of the offer, and apparently 
not to his surprise.’ A further prorogation (after one of fif- 
teen months) without calling a session seemed out of the ques- 
tion; and a dissolution, considering the obvious state of popu- 
lar feeling, might compel an election and result in a worse 
parliament. Courtin therefore began to dispense funds to Cole- 
man, Berkshire, and others to secure votes in the coming ses- 
sion.®* His report of disbursements™ makes interesting reading. 
Courtin, a dainty-fingered Frenchman who was better fitted for 
gay attentions to court ladies and royal mistresses, showed some 
repugnance to dealing with such dirty-handed Englishmen as 

* Tbid., fols. 137-44 (Ruvigny to Louis, January 9, 1676). 

“See Ruvigny’s letters of February 10, 17, 20, and 27, 1676, in ibid., fols. 
178-79, 187, 189, 193, 201; and the memoir of Blancard (Ruvigny’s secretary, who 
bore the agreement to Paris and, twenty years later, wrote this account) in Dal- 
rymple, II, 117-23, and Grovestins, II, 537-39. 

* Forneron, pp. 171-72 (citing A.A.E., Angl., 121, fols. 213, 216, 307). The 
agreement, all in Charles’s own hand, is in the French foreign archives (printed 
in Mignet, IV, 382-84). The fact that the first instalment of the subsidy arrived 
soon after the agreement was made caused Dalrymple (II, 99) and others to sup- 
pose incorrectly that the document itself contained a financial article. It was all 
a part of one long negotiation that lasted from September, 1675, until March, 
1676; but the treaty was separate from the subsidy agreement, though it may 
rightly be regarded as a natural sequel to it. In the Bibliothéque National (MSS 
Francais 11147, fol. 94) is Charles’s receipt for the second instalment: 

“J’ai regu du Roy Tres-Chrestien par les mains de Mr de Ruvigny la somme 


de cent mille escus de France pour le quartier de Janvier, en deduction de quatre 
cens mille escus payable a la fin de l'année. Fait a Withaal le 13 May 1676. 


[Original signature] Cuares R.” 
% Mignet, IV, 430, 434. 
® Forneron, p. 173; Dalrymple, II, 314. 
® A.A.E., Angl., 123, fols. 289-90. 
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he judged Coleman and Berkshire to be; but he received a 
speedy reminder from Paris that nothing was considered dirty 
that put Louis in possession of Flanders and the Rhine.** Lau- 
derdale was one whom Courtin especially desired to win, but the 
duke’s reputation for clean-handedness precluded any direct 
approach. Knowing the duchess’ influence over her husband, 
he recommended that a gift of jewelry be presented to her.*° 
With various opposition leaders, particularly Lords Holles and 
Shaftesbury, he conferred ; and while his and their ends were by 
no means one, they were able to unite on a program of breaking 
Danby’s power.” In general, however, Courtin soon saw that he 
had little support in the commons, and that beyond the king 
and James, he had little sincere support anywhere. He ex- 
pended only 53,644 livres out of the 300,000 allowed him “pour 
le service du roi dans le parlement,” and seemed confident that 
a subsidy to the king and a dissolution which he was constantly 
urging would solve French difficulties. Like most Frenchmen 
of the time, he comprehended poorly the English government, 
particularly the power of parliamentary pressure.” 

The session came to a close under such circumstances® as to 
make Charles quite amenable to French offers. Nevertheless, in 
spite of extreme need,” he would not sell himself cheaply. As 
the price of a prorogation to March, 1678, he asked 800,000 


“ Forneron, p. 174 (citing Louis to Courtin, December 28, 1676). 

% Tbid., p. 175; and Courtin to Louis, February 4, 1677, in A.A.E., Angl., 
122, fol. 103 (in which she is described as one “qui ayme la despence et qui a envie 
d’acheter tout ce qu’elle voit”). Cf. P. H. Brown, History of Scotland (Cam- 
bridge, 1899-1905), II, 403. 

* Mignet, IV, 434. See also Brisbane’s letter from Paris, January 13, in 
Hist. MSS Com., Lindsey MSS (Fourteenth Rept. [London, 1895], App., Part 
IX), p. 379. 

* See his letters of April 8 and 26, 1677, in Mignet, IV, 443-44. French as- 
tonishment at English political practices appears frequently in the correspond- 
ence. “Les maniéres de ce pays ici ne ressemblent point du tout a celles des 
autres” (Barrillon, May, 1678, in A.A.E., Angl., 129, fol. 176). “What I write to 
your Majesty will appear without doubt very extraordinary, but England has no 
resemblance to other countries” (Barrillon, November, 1680, quoted in Dal- 
rymple, II, 280). 

® A stormy scene caused by parliamentary invasion of the royal prerogative, 
described in Grey, IV, 389; Cobbett, IV, 888; and Marvell, II, 556. 

* Courtin’s letters of June 3, 7, 10, 1677, in P.R.O., Baschet Transcripts, 
136, fols, 134, 142, 144 (from A.A.E., Angl., 123, fols. 199, 224, 239). 
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écus—twice the sum received in 1676.°° Louis XIV objected to 
the amount, but told Courtin to promise it if necessary." The 
ambassador went about it by degrees: 550,000 écus, 600,000 
écus; but Charles would not budge. Courtin thereupon feigned 
indifference, and let the matter rest for a few days, during 
which time the Stuart ruler also feigned indifference and dined 
freely with the Dutch ambassador. It appears that James was 
willing to accept the amount offered, but Danby stood firmly 
for 800,000 écus.” 

Louis had insisted on a single prorogation to March, 1678, 
and not several in succession. While the foregoing negotiation 
was pending, parliament met on July 26, and was prorogued to 
December 13. Louis immediately informed Courtin that the 
maximum he would now pay was 700,000 écus.* Then occurred 
an interesting incident in Stuart history. The wily French am- 
bassador secured Charles’s consent to 700,000 écus behind Dan- 
by’s back ;** and the king and James then left for Newmarket 
to avoid the storm. Danby was enraged and would not ac- 
knowledge defeat. He found a technicality by which he could 
still demand the full 800,000 écuws; and demand it he did. Un- 
restrained by the absent king and James, he advanced the claim 
that the sum of 700,000 écus agreed upon by Charles was still 

® Courtin to Louis, June 21, 1677, in P.R.O., Baschet Transcripts, 136, fol. 
153 (from A.A.E., Angl., 123, fol. 274). 

* Mignet, IV, 485-97. 

* Danby had been in close correspondence with Montagu, the English am- 
bassador at Paris, who had continually emphasized the “prodigious advantages” 
France drew from English neutrality, and the ease with which more money could 
be had for the asking. See e.g., Montagu to Danby, April 4, 1677, in Hist. MSS 
Com., Ninth Report (London, 1884), Part II, p. 451. Cf. Courtin’s letters of July 
12, 19, and August 5, in P.R.O., Baschet Transcripts, 136, fols. 173, 196, 203 
(from A.A.E., Angl., 124, fols. 25, 72, 110). 

®Touis to Courtin, July 28, 1677, in Mignet, IV, 499. This was in spite of 
Charles’s assurance that it would not meet in December. 


% Courtin’s letter of August 16, 1677, in P.R.O., Baschet Transcripts, 136, 
fol. 231 (from A.A.E., Angl., 124, fol. 136). This was really an agreement for a 
new subsidy of 300,000 écus in addition to the regular (by the treaty of January, 
1676) subsidy of 400,000 écus a year. Cf. Montagu to Danby, August 12, 1677, in 
Hist. MSS Com., Ninth Report, Part II, p. 452, which shows Montagu’s astonish- 
ment on hearing of this bargain, after he had been insisting at Danby’s behest on 
the entire 800,000 écus (A.A.E., Angl., 124, fol. 264; 125, fol. 67 passim). 
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due in its entirety,” although 100,000 écus had already been 
paid on the year’s subsidy.*® Courtin maintained that he and 
the king had never bargained in any other terms than that of 
the annual subsidy—which was, obviously, the truth—and that 
therefore only 600,000 écus were still due. He longed for the 
return of Charles and James, who would verify the agreement 
and call off the extortionate treasurer. They returned; and 
for a moment the ambassador’s hope was realized. They as- 
sured Courtin (according to Courtin) that Danby’s claim was 
at fault, and upbraided Danby for resuming a negotiation al- 
ready settled.*’ Then there was a sudden change; Danby’s fi- 
nancial dictatorship again asserted itself; and combined with 
the king’s characteristic inconstancy, it created an extremely 
awkward situation from which Charles extricated himself in a 
manner scarcely befitting royalty. He told Courtin that he had 
been mistaken as to the English equivalent of the French money 
offered; he had thought that 700,000 écus equaled £200,000. 
He now discovered, so he said, that it was only £175,000. Ergo, 
he must have the full 800,000 écus, equaling £200,000, which 
he had thought he was getting. He begged Courtin to arrange 
details with Danby. Poor Courtin was undoubtedly happy to 
be extricated from the muddle by being recalled.* 

His successor, Barrillon, on his arrival tried to deal only 
with Charles, and was quietly referred to Danby.” Between 


*® See particularly Courtin’s letter of August 19, 1677, in P.R.O., Baschet 
Transcripts, 136, fol. 236 (from A.A.E., Angl., 124, fol. 143). This letter (par- 
tially printed in Mignet, IV, 500-501) relates a history of the negotiation from 
the beginning with which Courtin reported he had regaled Danby without visible 
impression. 

* This is clear from the correspondence, but I have not been able to find the 
date or dates at which it was paid. The sum of £11,000, which was paid in Feb- 
ruary, 1677, was “sur le quartier d’octobre [i.e., 1676]” (Dalrymple, II, 130). 
Forneron (p. 189) states that Charles drew £40,526 from the French embassy 
between March 1 and September 6, 1677. 

* Courtin’s letter of September 2 in P.R.O., Baschet Transcripts, 137, fol. 
247 (from A.A.E., Angl., 124, fol. 181). 

* Montagu to Danby, September 29, and to Pomponne, October 12, 1677, in 
Hist. MSS Com., Ninth Report, Part II, pp. 212-13, 452. See also Barrillon’s de- 
scription of the situation in his letter to Louis, October 4, in A.A.E., Angl., 125, 
fols, 20-43; partially printed in Dalrymple, II, 214-15. 

® See the foregoing letter, and most of his others for two months after his 
arrival (A.A.E., Angl., 125 passim). 
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him and Danby no agreement was ever reached, the inevitability 
of an Anglo-Dutch alliance soon putting the whole question in 
abeyance. In December, Danby demanded the full payment ;”° 
and Barrillon was instructed to refuse nothing definitely, to 
maintain English expectations, to discuss possible new arrange- 
ments for 1678, and—incidentally—to pay nothing.” This at- 
titude was maintained by both until the middle of January, 
when England’s actual alliance with Holland rendered it too 
ridiculous for continuance. 

During the series of complex situations which crowd the 
first eight months of 1678, Barrillon opened, closed, or held 
loosely the French purse strings with all the skill and discretion 
of the consummate Bourbon diplomat that he was.” At first 
every effort was made to postpone parliament, which, following 
the marriage of William and Mary, had been set for January 
25. Danby was to be bribed, and Barrillon was given power to 
offer Charles a large sum—‘les moyens,” so wrote the experi- 
enced French king, “que je crois les plus capables de changer 
la resolution que vient de prendre le roi de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne.””* At Paris, a similar proposition was made to Montagu 
by Louvois.** The money for the king was to be sent to Eng- 
land in the form of wedges of gold, packed in bales of silk. Dan- 
by would receive diamonds and pearls in such fashion “that 
nobody could ever know it.” But the treasurer could not be 
bribed, and the king stood by him.” Barrillon resigned himself 


* Tbid., fols. 309, 342-60. Danby claimed that 550,000 écus were still due, 
and Barrillon’s orders restricted him, apparently, to 400,000 écus. 

™ Louis to Barrillon, December 18, 1677, referred to in ibid., fol. 384. Cf. 
Mignet, IV, 522. On December 27 Barrillon wrote: “I have so far avoided telling 
the Lord High Treasurer that I would not give the money to Sieur Chiffinch. I 
shall try to moderate what I have to say to him, and I shall make other proposals 
to prevent his considering it as a rupture of relations” (ibid., fol. 388). Cf. letter 
of December 30 (ibid., fol. 394). 

2 See estimates of him by Forneron (pp. 193-94), Ranke (IV, 105), Imbert- 
Terry (p. 245), and R. Koechlin (La Grande Encyclopédie). 


* Mignet, IV, 521. 
* Hist. MSS Com., Ninth Report, Part II, pp. 453-54. 


* Van Beuninghen’s letter of January 7, 1678, in B.M., Add. MSS, 17677DD, 
fol. 188, 
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to the assembling of parliament,” and began to take measures 
with his henchmen to influence the session. 

A report of his parliamentary transactions is extant, and 
throws interesting light on his methods.” He used chiefly the 
same men as his predecessors: Coleman, Leighton, and Berk- 
shire. Coleman drew £360 for himself and £2,500 for others. 
Later, when on trial in connection with the Popish Plot, Cole- 
man was reported to have said that he appropriated all this to 
himself.** He was probably either lying with selfish intent in 
order to shield the members of the Whig committee examining 
him, some of whose names appear in Barrillon’s list of recipients 
of French money,” or else (a more likely explanation) his de- 
position was falsified by the committee, which had every reason 
for wanting to conceal the facts as to the distribution of this 
money.*° Leighton, always dishonest and at this time a fugitive 
from justice as a result of accepting bribes while prize commis- 
sioner at Paris,"’ received £800. Berkshire is credited with 
£1,000. Barrillon’s correspondence displays careful business- 
dealing which apparently wasted little money.** He usually 
asked specific advice from Paris before making payments, al- 
though Louis’ replies generally gave him a free hand.“ For the 

* But he continued to try to prevent it (A.A.E., Angl., 127, fols. 118, 125, 
168; Mignet, IV, 580). 

 A.A.E., Angl., 130, fols. 67-68. 

* Cobbett, V, 1035; Commons Journals (November 7, 1678); Pollock, pp. 
32-33n. 

“ H. Capell, Powle, Maynard, Titus, Wych. Mrs. Coleman later tried to 


secure money from Barrillon, stating that her husband had only received half of 
the 65,000 livres promised him (Dalrymple, II, 200). 


” This explanation appears to be borne out by Harbord’s (whose name is on | 


Barrillon’s list for 500 guineas) speech in the house of commons, December 14, 
1680 (Grey, VIII, 141), as well as in G. Sitwell’s Letters of the Sitwells and 
Sacheverells (Scarborough, 1900-1901), I, 114-15. 

" Cal. St. P., Dom., 1676-1677, pp. 349, 365, etc.; P.R.O., St. P. For., Hol- 
land, 202, fols. 420-21; Hist. MSS Com., Lindsey MSS, p. 378; A.A.E., Angl., 
117, fols. 72-73; R. North, Examen (London, 1740), p. 488 (“the most corrupt 
man, then or since living”). 

"Cf. Forneron, pp. 193-94; and D. J. Hill, History of Diplomacy (New 
York, 1905-14), III, 132. 

™ There is every reason to discredit the insinuation of some writers (Mme 
de Sévigné, Mémoires, April 22, 1672, and March 21, 1689; a poor authority, 
copied by J. Russell, Life of William Lord Russell [London, 1820], I, 191, and 
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purpose of influencing members of parliament who disliked Bar- 
rillon’s Catholicism, the ambassador sent for Ruvigny’s clever 
son, later Earl of Galway, who proved himself very useful.** 
Meanwhile, Charles was getting disgusted with both par- 
hament and the Dutch.** Late in February he sent Ruvigny to 
Paris, with a peace proposal, and, more important still, a sug- 
gestion that were it accepted, he would be pleased to renew his 
Bourbon alliance for a cash subsidy of £600,000.*° Louis re- 
jected the peace proposal, but promised in general terms to sat- 
isfy Charles’s financial needs after peace was made.*’ From the 
time of Ruvigny’s return, March 10, Barrillon seems to have 
counted on paying Charles 6,000,000 livres (about £500,- 
000) ;°° and ten days later he received definite power to offer 
that amount to be paid in six or perhaps four, years. He was al- 
so provided w::h 300,000 livres, “pour déterminer le grand 


trésorier.’’*® 


For several days Barrillon could not persuade Charles to 
run the risk of dismissing parliament.*® Meanwhile, he did not 
reveal his exact offer,”’ but sought in vain to persuade Louis to 
pay the entire amount in one year instead of several.**? Danby 


Imbert-Terry, p. 248; Sitwell, I, 114; R. Vaughan, History of England under the 
House of Stuart [London, 1840], p. 707; H. Hallam, Constitutional History of 
England [London, 1882], II, 158 passim) that Barrillon appropriated to his own 
use funds received by him for parliamentary members. Persons who received 
French money (as well as their descendants) were naturally interested in abet- 
ting such rumors. 

“ He had already been used by his father in influencing members of Parlia- 
ment (A.A.E., Angl., 117, fol. 109; 127, fols. 153, 171, 218; and 128, fol. 168). 

8 See the writer’s article, “The Anglo-Dutch Alliance of 1678,” Eng. Hist. 
Rev., XX XIX (1924), particularly pp. 362-72. 

® Mignet, IV, 536. 

* Ibid., p. 571. Cf. Barrillon’s earlier (February 19) general statement of 
this in A.A.E., Angl., 127, fol. 277. 

* A.A.E., Angl., 127, fols. 77, 107-8. 

® Mignet, IV, 571. He did not use the money (A.A.E., Angl., 129, fol. 77). 

” A.A.E., Angl., 128, fol. 149. 

" “Si j’avais déclaré que le terme seroit de quatre ans, je jetterais une def- 
fiance dans l’esprit du Grand Tresorier capable de tout rompre” (ibid., fol. 171). 

“Si quelque chose peut tenter le Tresorier, c’est une grande somme pre- 
sente dans le temps que le Roy son Maitre perdra beaucoup de ses revenues” 
(Barrillon to Pomponne, March 28, in ibid., fol. 173). The time was soon reduced, 
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as usual was driving a hard bargain, encouraged therein by 
Montagu’s boast of what he could do at Paris if it were left to 
him; and early in April he announced the King’s price as three 
times the amount offered, namely, 6,000,000 livres each year 
for three years. Barrillon called it extortion, and the well-in- 
structed king replied that such an amount was necessary to 
prevent “une révolution pareille 4 celle qui avait perdu le roi 
son pére”—an asset in argument often used with French am- 
bassadors. It is probable that Danby had persuaded Charles to 
demand so much in the hope that it would be rejected; for in 
spite of parliament’s ill temper and desultory support, the 
treasurer was at that time undoubtedly anxious for war. Bar- 
rillon definitely refused, the negotiation dropped, and nothing 
more of it was heard until the middle of May, when the king, 
despairing of retaining allies for the war, hastened to capital- 
ize his neutrality while it was still of value to France. 

On May 9 news arrived that the Dutch were about to make 
peace; and Ruvigny again hastened to Paris with Danby’s 
terms. At first he seemed to be too late. Louis XIV, fairly as- 
sured of peace, instructed Ruvigny on May 15 to withdraw his 
April offer.** But Ruvigny’s arrival on May 17 changed Louis’s 
mind, and he was soon on his way back to England bearing an 
offer of 6,000,000 livres for at least one year, and encouraging 
intimations regarding later years.** Charles, dissatisfied but 
afraid of losing all if he delayed, and Danby, now afraid of 
parliament, which was encompassing his downfall, agreed to 
this; and the treaty of May 27, 1678, was signed.” Before rati- 


however, from four to three years (Mignet, IV, 571; but cf. A.A.E., Angl., 129, 
fol. 113). 

* A.A.E., Angl., 128, fols. 175-79, 190-91. The same day Danby instructed 
Montagu to negotiate for that amount at Paris—the fatal letter which was to 
cause Danby’s disgrace following Montagu’s publication thereof (Hist. MSS 
Com., Fourteenth Report, App., Part II [Hodgkin MSS], pp. 194-96; A.A.E., 
Angl., 132, fols. 36-42). 

*“Projét de traité entre Louis XIV et Charles II, 12 Mai 1678,” in A.A.E., 
Angl., 129, fols. 78-80. This contained no financial clause, that being fully ex- 
plained in an accompanying letter (ibid., fols. 67-74). 

* Mignet, IV, 575. * Ibid., pp. 575-76. 

* For the treaty, see A.A.E., Angl., 129, fols. 164-73 (printed in Mignet, IV, 
578-81). Cf. Hist. MSS Com., First Report (London, 1870), p. 33. The Public 
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fication, however, Louis XIV declared that the general peace 
must include the restoration of Swedish losses: a stand which 
brought the Anglo-Dutch alliance together again for a few 
weeks. During this tense interval Danby tried to maintain the 
subsidy agreement in theory, claiming that a mere postpone- 
ment of ratification was necessary ;** and the moment the news 
came that the Dutch had signed a separate peace at Nymwegen, 
August 10, he and his royal master put forth every effort to re- 
store their subsidy tie with France.*® But Louis, now certain of 
general peace, saw no need for further subsidies to Charles II— 
particularly since Barrillon’s masterful hand was obviously able 
to stay any English danger without expense. In continuing to 
send troops to the Continent when peace seemed certain, Charles 
exposed himself to the suspicion, often recurrent in Restoration 
England, of trying to maintain a standing army abroad for 
future use at home. Barrillon naturally fed these suspicions ;*°° 
and at the same time sought permission of Louis to reveal the 
treaty of the preceding May, if necessary, for the embarrass- 
ment of the court.’ He obviously had the upper hand, and that 
without the need of disbursements to anyone. Buckingham’s de- 
mands for money were quietly put off ; Oates was at hand with 
his Popish Plot; and Montagu was ready to accept a bribe to 
demolish Danby by his disclosures.*”” 

In the maze of domestic and foreign intrigue of the next 
thirty months, into which this paper need not go, Barrillon 


Record Office yields no copy, which is easily explained since it was never ratified 
and was merely a personal agreement on the part of Charles II, who would soon 
have had many reasons to want to destroy it. 

* A.A.E., Angl., 130, fols. 108-10, 120, 126-29, 135-36. 

” Tbid., fols. 130, 198-99, 210, 262. The Duke of St. Albans was sent on spe- 
cial mission to this end. See his correspondence in ibid., fols. 211-323 passim. Cf. 
Dalrymple, II, 178-79. 

*” Barrillon wrote that he would try to show “que tout ce dessein de guerre 
n’a pour but que de changer le gouvernement et d’assujetir l’Angleterre par le 
moyen de l’armée” (A.A.E., Angl., 130, fol. 284). 

™ Letter of September 26, 1678, in ibid., fols. 309-21. 

7 Montagu was promised 100,000 écus for causing Danby’s fall, but only 
received half that amount (Dalrymple, I, 249, 334, 384). In 1683 he was in Paris 
vainly seeking an audience with Louis XIV in order to secure the remainder 
(Hist. MSS Com., Seventh Report [London, 1879], p. 202). 
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played a splendid part, always keeping a strong party in par- 
liament, never losing the ear of the King, and shifting from 
James to Monmouth to Orange in the Exclusion struggle, as 
French interests dictated. And it was no losing fight; for when 
Charles dissolved his last parliament in March, 1681, Barrillon 
had won. 

His intrigues with parliament during this period read as 
before, except for new names and more of them. From Decem- 
ber 22, 1678, to December 14, 1679, he paid out 56,550 livres; 
and from October 31 to December 5, 1680, 114,550 livres.?°* 
Conditions were such as to cause him to work more secretly than 
before, and seldom directly. He retained the services of several 
who had aided him in overthrowing Danby: Montagu and his 
sister, Mrs. Harvey ;*** William Harbord; Algernon Sidney; 
and Sir John Baber. Algernon Sidney—whose name in Barril- 
lon’s list made the Whig historian Dalrymple feel “as if [he] 
had seen a son turn his back in the day of battle’’’*’—was a 
strong republican, and useful to Barrillon when the latter 
sought powerful opposition to the court. Baber, not in parlia- 
ment himself, was helpful in influencing its Presbyterian mem- 
bers.*°° “It is through him,” wrote Barrillon, “that I have 
gained two popular preachers who can insinuate things which it 
would never do to say openly. I know they have spoken in the 
pulpit of a matter which would not count anywhere else except 
here, but which in England is no trifle. It is that the Prince of 
Orange hunts on Sundays.”**’ Barrillon’s use of the Presbyte- 


#8 See his reports of December 14, 1679, and December 5, 1680, in A.A.E., 
Angl., 136, fols. 184-85, and 140, fol. 338. They are analyzed in Dalrymple, II, 
814-17. I have been unable to locate the reports of December 22, 1678, and of 
October 31, 1680, which are mentioned in Barrillon’s letters. 

#4 Duke of Manchester, Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne (London, 
1864), I, 275; c. St. Evrémonde, @uvres (Paris, 1740), I, 197n., and IV, 224-27. 
On December 14, 1679, Barrillon wrote: “It was by an intrigue of Mrs. Hervey 
[sic] that I caused to be continued at Brussels a certain person named Bulstrode, 
who, as Mons. de Louvois at that time informed me, was useful to your Majesty’s 
service” (Dalrymple, II, 264). 

* Dalrymple, II, ix, and cf. II, 312. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog.; North, Examen, p. 362; Dalrymple, II, 261, 287, 317; 
H. Sidney, Diary (London, 1843), I, 3; Forneron, p. 208n.; A.A.E., Angl., 131, 
fol. 351. 

#7 Quoted in Forneron, p. 242. 
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rian Baber and his comments on the influence of William Penn, 
and of Dr. John Owen, “the patriarch of the Sectaries,” testify 
to his continued intrigues with the Dissenters.’ 

As for subsidies to the king, there were two futile attempts 
in 1679, and no agreement until during the final parliament of 
the reign, March, 1681. In January, 1679, with the Long Par- 
liament ended, Danby tottering under Montagu’s disclosures, 
and Charles so poor that he declared he might have to withdraw 
all his foreign representatives,*°* France was again asked for a 
subsidy. The advance was received coldly,**® and naturally so: 
Danby, long the chief object of French attack, had fallen; and 
the king’s power was obviously at low ebb. Furthermore, the 
anti-Catholic madness, engendered by the Popish Plot, made 
Louis suspect an understanding between Charles and William 
of Orange. He saw more advantage to France in abetting par- 
liament. The passing months did not change this attitude. Pow- 
er lay with the heads of parties, and for some time they were 
the allies sought. 

The temporary menace of Temple’s “Great Council” was 
soon brought to a close, thanks largely to the machinations of 
Barrillon’s friends; and its power fell chiefly to Halifax, Essex, 
and Sunderland. Of these three, Sunderland was the most in- 

Regarding Owen, see Wood, Athenae oxonienses (ed. P. Bliss; London, 
1813-20), IV, 97-114; and Dict. Nat. Biog. Other names were: Richard Hamp- 
den, son of the ship-money hero; Thomas Herbert, married to Sunderland’s 
cousin; Powle; Sir Thomas Armstrong (“Hermstrand”); Sir Roger Hill; and 
Colonel Titus. Hampden and Herbert, as well as Montagu, Berkshire, and Al- 
gernon Sidney, received 1,000 guineas each; the others, as well as Baber and Har- 
bord, 500 each. The following received 300 guineas each: Benet, secretary to 
Shaftesbury, Sir John Hotham (“Hodam”); Sir William Hickman (“Hicdal”) ; 
Sir William Franklyn; Sir Eliab Harvey; Sir Edward Harley, former governor 
of Dunkirk; Garroway; Sacheverell; and Sir Thomas Byde (“very rich and in 
great credit”). Le Pin, Sunderland’s clerk, “who sometimes gave valuable hints,” 
received 150 guineas, Two foreign representatives, Du Cros of Holstein, and De 
Witt of Spain, received respectively 150 and 100 guineas for information. While 
perhaps paying them nothing, Barrillon recommended to Louis the following, 
“who could be made according to opportunities and conjunctures to serve our 
ends”: Vindington, the solicitor general; Sir Thomas Player, the treasurer of 
the Corporation of London; and four London merchants, “highly respected Pres- 
byterians”: Burnet, Bernard, Eslon, Papillon. For the last, see Memoirs of 
Thomas Papillon of London, Merchant, 1623-1702 (Reading, 1887), particularly 
pp. 203 ff. 

Dalrymple, IT, 229. ™ Tbid., pp. 209-10, 
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fluential ; and he was a close ally of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
in whose apartments at Windsor on August 11 Barrillon and the 
king discussed a three-year subsidy.’ During the next four 
months the negotiations continued at intervals, but neither side 
was surefooted in its offers or promises, and it came to naught.** 

Before and even during the parliament of late 1680 Barril- 
lon was extremely perplexed. He considered Charles helpless in 
the hands of parliament, and parties were so confused on the 
exclusion issue that he went slow in disbursing funds ;'** but in 
December he instituted the final step in the subsidy history of 
the reign: an approach to the king through the veteran Anglo- 
French link, the Duke of St. Albans. While still unable to count 
upon Charles, and while compelled to pursue both parliamen- 
tary and royal negotiations, Barrillon began to see his way 
more clearly. It was necessary to defeat the newest proposal of 
the Exclusionists: an Orangist regency for James. All was kept 
very secret, with James exiled in Scotland, while Barrillon still’ 
promoted parliamentary contacts to use if necessary. The par- 
liament met at Oxford on March 21 (O.S.), and showed the 
traits of its predecessors. Charles, disgusted, treated with Bar- 
rillon three days later, and after a session of just one week he 
dissolved his last parliament. He had agreed to call no more, in 
return for which he would receive from France 2,000,000 livres 


*4 Barrillon’s letter of August 3 in ibid., pp. 233-37. 


™ Charles first asked for 6,000,000 livres the first year, and 4,000,000 each 
of the other two years. He soon dropped to a total of 9,000,000, 4,000,000 of 
which was to be paid the first year. In the autumn Barrillon offered only 1,000,- 
000 a year (Dalrymple, IT, 243-44), but in February, with Charles veering toward 
Spain, he promised 1,500,000 livres (ibid., p. 254). 

Sunderland and the Duchess of Portsmouth were the chief English inter- 
mediaries. Gifts and pensions for both were discussed, and finally—after Charles 
was negotiating with Spain—promised (10,000 and 5,000 pistoles, respectively), 
but undoubtedly never paid (ibid., pp. 318-19). Laurence Hyde, the new lord 
treasurer, was also prominent in the negotiations toward the last. He was James’s 
brother-in-law and worked in his interests (S. W. Singer, The Correspondence of 
Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and of His Brother, Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester {London, 1828], I, 42-47, 49). 

James, an exile at Brussels, sent Churchill to Paris to hasten matters (Dal- 
rymple, II, 240), and as a mark of good faith offered to loan Louis XIV some 
money—which Barrillon suggested might be used in subsidies (ibid., p. 237)! 
Charles tried to smooth the way by dismissing Shaftesbury and recalling James 
(Christie, II, 347). 

8 A.A.E., Angl., 140, fols. 125-26. 
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the first year, and 1,500,000 livres each of the next two years.*** 
Barrillon wanted it in writing, but Charles demurred. It re- 
mained a verbal agreement, of which only two Englishmen, 
Charles and Hyde, knew the exact terms. St. Albans and James 
merely knew that an agreement had been made.*** This subsidy 
continued to the close of the reign; and after protracted nego- 
tiations it was renewed by James II, whose Catholic policy soon 
brought to an end the Anglo-French entente dating from the 
marriage of his parents in 1625. 


French subsidies to Charles II were ordinarily placed with 
London bankers, subject to the order of the French ambassa- 
dor, who made the payments usually to William Chiffinch, the 
king’s private secretary and “master of the royal backstairs.””° 
There exists an account of his disbursements for the period, 
February 18, 1671, to November 13, 1677,'" but there is 
nothing similar for the last four years of the reign.*** Chif- 
finch’s account extends from the beginning of the first period 
of French subsidies (1671-74) to the marriage of William and 
Mary, which put an end to the second period (1676-77) ; and 
it was presented on March 1, 1681, at the beginning of the third 
and last period. 

This account shows total receipts (not listed or dated) of 


™ Ranke, IV, 28, 135-36; Dalrymple, II, 301; Christie, II, 402. Hume (Eng- 
land, V1, 279) was the first to secure definite information on this treaty from 
the French foreign archives, to which he did not have access, but from which he 
secured a copy of an extract of Barrillon’s letter, entitled: “Convention verbale 
arrétée le 1 Avril 1681.” 

“5 James did not congratulate Barrillon on the treaty until July 26, 1681. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth was kept in ignorance of it in order that—according 
to Charles—she might deny knowledge of it with a clear conscience if the occa- 
sion arose; but the more probable reason was that Charles distrusted her on ac- 
count of her past connection with Sunderland, who was now in disgrace (Christie, 
II, 403; Dalrymple, II, 7). Barrillon was instructed to present St. Albans with 
a diamond-studded box, worth £1,500, previously refused by Lord Holles (ibid., 
pp. 260-62, 319). 

16 Dict. Nat. Biog. 

ut P.R.O., Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, No. 51; copied in King’s War- 
rant Book 'I'52, pp. 125-33. It is printed in full in Cal. Treas. Bks., VII, Part 
I, 198-203, and summarized in ibid., III, lxiv—lxvi. 

48 Chiffinch, however, continued to be the receiver of French subsidies. See 
ibid., VII, 30, 718, 774. 
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£689,750, and disbursements of a slightly less amount, he claim- 
ing 1d. on the pound as commission. That amount may be said 
to represent the total subsidies received from France during the 
period, except for about £70,000, which went direct to the mint 
in February, 1672.""° These two amounts total £759,750. Ac- 
cording to known treaties and agreements, about £750,000 
should have been paid.’*”® Chiffinch’s account therefore appears 
trustworthy. 

This amount, spread over six years, is not enormous. In 
fact, it is too small to justify further belief in the traditional as- 
sertion that Charles could get more from France than from par- 
liament. He could at almost any time have made concessions to 
parliament that would have brought forth substantial grants, 
and sometimes he did. More frequently he preferred not to, 
because he craved absolute monarchy of the Bourbon kind. 
Sometimes subtle intrigues of French ambassadors made a 
rapprochement of king and parliament impossible even if 
sought. But in general Charles was paid for doing what he him- 
self desired ; and he took from Louis XIV whatever he could get 
in place of the parliamentary grants which would often have 
cost him heavily in pride and principle. 

Not only is the amount of the subsidies comparatively small, 
but the use to which it was put does not point to royal extrava- 
gance or culpable misuse of funds on a large scale. Considera- 


“Account of Thomas Holden [director of the Mint] for moneys by him 
received of Sir Thomas Bond [late controller of Queen Henrietta’s household] 
in French coin by warrant of the Treasury Lords of date February 2, 1671-72, 
and brought into the mint” (P.R.O., Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, No. 2188). 
Cf. Cal. Treas. Bks., 111, Ixvi, 1026, 1176, 1193, 1352; IV, 17, 50, 82, 181; Cal. St. 
P., Dom., 1671-1672, p. 78; ibid., 1672-1673, pp. 305, 333. Bond’s instructions and 
his receipt are in Bib. Nat. MSS Frengais, 11147, fols. 90-92 (cf. Mignet, ITI, 
701n.). The transaction was not wholly secret (Cal. St. P., Dom., 1671-1672, pp. 
92, 97, 191; Hist. MSS Com., Le Fleming MSS, p. 87). 

1671-74 (two years’ war subsidy at £225,000 per year, 

and £150,000 for Charles’s declaration of Catholicism) £600,000 
ee ae eo ee ee a a 
1677 (estimate, since the misunderstanding on this year’s 

subsidy was never settled [supra, pp. 191-92]. From 

Barrillon’s letters of December, 1678, it appears that 

about 750,000 livres were paid) {ae ee 50,000 





Total oh oo ee ae eae | te . £750,000 
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bly over half the money which passed through Chiffinch’s hands 
went directly to the navy. Monmouth drew £43,000 during the 
period of his military command in France. Small payments to 
diplomatic agents, moderate expenses at Windsor Castle and 
other residences and parks, “hay for deer in Windsor Forest,” 
upholstering Whitehall furniture, a present for William of 
Orange, and a few royal pensions consume the remainder. Sums 
of £44,768 and £95,559 “for secret service” are charged respec- 
tively to Stephen Fox and Charles Bertie, who were in succes- 
sion chief deputies to the lord treasurer.*** There is no ac- 
count of Fox’s funds. Bertie, however, presented on May $1, 
1683, an itemized statement of disbursements of this and other 
special moneys which he received from 1676 to 1678.'*? These 
items are not of “secret” or sensational character (from which 
we may judge that Fox’s also were not), and they are recorded 
separately only because they did not come from the ordinary 
exchequer sources and were not paid out in regular treasury 
form.’** The navy and the army each received about £15,000, 
and smaller amounts were charged against the Virginia and 
Leeward Islands expeditions.’** The Duchess of Portsmouth 
drew £3,100, and three other women received a total of about 
the same: a seraglio item not remarkable, considering Charles’s 
tastes. Public works,’* “the poor of Southwark,” horses for 
Louis XIV (a fitting gift, considering the source of the money 


™ Bertie was really secretary to Danby until November 10, 1676, when he 
succeeded Fox as paymaster of guards and garrisons (see Dict. Nat. Biog.; and 
Retrospective Review, [2d ser.], II, 179-80). 

™ P.R.O., Declared Accounts, Pipe Office, No. 40; copied in King’s War- 
rant Book, T 52, pp. 172-75. It is printed in Cal. Treas. Bks., VII, Part II, 
802-5; cf. V, Part II, 1317-23. The total accounted for by Bertie is £124,818 
7s. 4d., but £15,050 was received from A. Stephens, the navy cashier, who had 
received it from Chiffinch (cf. ibid., VII, Part II, 774). Thus the statement was 
nearly all concerned directly or indirectly with French money. 

28 Payments were made “pursuant to the King’s orders and directions from 
time to time although such orders and directions were not signified under the 
great seal or privy seal in accordance with the strict rules of the Exchequer.” 
Chiffinch explained the manner of his disbursements similarly. 

4 Cf, Cal. Treas. Bks., V, Part I, 351, 360, 370, 372, 414, 524; and Cal. St. P., 
America and West Indies, 1675-1676, pp. 449, 455, 457, 460-62. 

8 Cf, Cal. Treas. Bks., V, Part I, 46, 52, 193, 215. 
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expended!) ,’** royal jewels, some civil-service salaries, and mis- 
cellaneous pensions account for the remainder—except for 
£17,802 paid to Danby without explanation. (It was perhaps 
used to bribe parliament.) It is clear from these two accounts 
that Charles used money received from France for the regular 
expenses of his court and government, and not for the scanda- 
lous and selfish purposes usually stated by Whig historians. 
There is no reason to think he did otherwise from 1681 to 1685, 
when he received a total subsidy of about £400,000. 


In summary it may be stated that (a) French subsidies to 
Charles II were smaller than usually supposed but sufficient to 
assist materially in periods of no parliament, even making such 
periods possible at times; (b) they were used in general for the 
regular and legitimate expenses of the government and court; 
(c) French expenditures on parliamentary intrigues were small 
compared with the cost of subsidies to the king, and (d) they 
brought some but usually not determining results; (¢) English 
ministers seldom discussed, solicited, or received French bribes, 
and (f) Charles II, although strongly French in religious, po- 
litical, and personal inclinations, was seldom clay in French 
hands ; yet such courage as he displayed is to be attributed much 
less to his own weak will than to his ministers, to the religious 
and political fears of his subjects, and to his desire “not to go 
upon his travels again.” 

Crype L. Grose 
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%* Tbid., Part II, p. 1321. 























THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IN FRANCE 
DURING THE BOURBON RESTORATION 
1815-30 


HE basis of the political régime in France from 1815 to 
the July Revolution of 1830 was the Constitutional 


Charter of 1814. This curious document, which the wits 
of the time said had been—like Louis X VIII—“brought back in 
the baggage of the Allies,” contained in its terms the most ab- 
surd contradictions. The preamble had been dated by Louis 
XVIII as “of the nineteenth year of our reign.” It spoke of the 
Charter as a “concession” of the king, who, though all authority 
in France resided in his royal person, had nevertheless decided 
to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious ancestors in granting 
certain new institutions to the French people. So, although the 
text of the Charter contained an enumeration of democratic 
principles in line with the ideals and principles of the Revolu- 
tion—which made it all in all the most liberal instrument of 
government to be found anywhere in continental Europe—yet 
its preamble, wholly in the spirit and terms of the Ancien Ré- 
gime, flatly contradicted these principles of free government.’ 
It was these glaring inconsistencies, especially as they came up 
in such practical questions as ministerial responsibility, the cen- 
sorship of the press, and the extension of the franchise, that de- 
termined the currents of political life until, failing a peaceful 
settlement, a revolution in 1830 brought a new adjustment. 

The electoral system which supplied the membership of the 
chamber of deputies was the only place in the whole system of 
government which gave political expression to the conflicting 
principles and interests of the French people. This accounts for 
the lively interest in the electoral problem. Certainly no ques- 
tion, not even the problem of the censorship of the press, was 
more debated when political questions were discussed at all. All 
seemed to agree on the necessity of a high property qualification 

1F. A. Hélie, Les Constitutions de la France (Paris, 1880), p. 885. 
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for voting. Even so thoroughgoing a radical as Benjamin Con- 
stant says of this: “Those whom poverty keeps in eternal de- 
pendence and who are condemned to daily work are no more en- 
lightened on public affairs than children, nor are they more 
interested than foreigners in our national prosperity, of which 
they do not understand the basis and whose advantages they en- 
joy only indirectly. Property alone, by giving sufficient leisure, 
renders a man capable of exercising his political rights.”* This 
is hardly the view one would have expected, but the excesses of 
the Terror had evidently entirely discredited the idea of univer- 
sal suffrage. The question was never debated in the chambers. 

The questions usually discussed—now that the principle of 
limitation had been admitted by all—were the conditions of age 
and of income, the advantages of direct and indirect elections, 
and the question whether the electors should meet in several col- 
léges d’arrondissement or in one collége de département. And 
though fine arguments were used on both sides, each party was 
really less interested in creating an electoral law that would in 
itself be reasonable than in finding one that would assure a ma- 
jority for itself in the chamber of deputies. Hence in the first 
years of the Restoration, when the current of a widespread roy- 
alist reaction was strong, the Ultra-Royalists worked to lower 
the qualifications for suffrage. Later, with the rapid growth of 
a Liberal opposition, the Ultras changed their tactics entirely 
and worked for a stricter limitation of the suffrage. The Liber- 
als made much capital of this reversal of Ultra opinion, but they 
were guilty of the same thing. 

The basis of the electoral system, fixed by the Charter, held 
that to be eligible for election to the chamber of deputies, a man 
must be forty years old and pay a direct tax of 1,000 francs. If, 
however, there could not be found in any given department fifty 
persons of the required age and income, the number might be 
filled up from the largest taxpayers under the 1,000-franc limit.* 


* B. Constant, Réfléxions sur les Constitutions (Paris, 1814), p. 106. 


* For a full text of all the ordinances and laws pertaining to the electoral 
system from 1815 to 1830 see under their respective dates, the Builetin des Lois: 
“Charte Constitutionnelle,” 4 juin, 1814; ordonnances des 13 juillet, 1815, et 
5 septembre, 1816; loi du 5 février, 1817; loi du 29-30 juin, 1820; ordonnances 
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For the right to vote a man must be thirty years of age and pay 
a direct tax of 300 francs. Half of the deputies representing 
any department must be chosen from eligibles residing within 
that department; the other half might be selected from eligibles 
residing anywhere in France. The system of indirect election in 
two stages, which had been in use since 1799, was maintained. 
The qualified voters were divided into two degrees. The electors 
in the first degree were eligible to vote only in the collége d’ar- 
rondissement. Those in the second degree were to vote in the 
departmental collége. The admission to the latter was limited to 
the proportion of one elector to every thousand inhabitants, and 
the members must be chosen from the 600 most heavily taxed in- 
dividuals in the department. The presidents of all the electoral 
colléges were to be named by the king (Article 41). By royal 
ordinance of July 13, 1815, and September 5, 1816, the age of 
electors was lowered from thirty years to twenty-one, and that of 
parliamentary candidates from forty years to twenty-five. Also 
the membership of the chamber of deputies was raised from 258 
to 402. The collége d’arrondissement elected candidates equal to 
the total number of deputies to be sent up by the whole depart- 
ment. Eight days later, the departmental collége met, and in 
this final election at least half of the deputies chosen must be 
from the list sent up by the collége d’arrondissement. One-fifth 
of the membership was renewed each year. Louis XVIII, and 
later Charles X, kept the right granted by an imperial decree of 
1806, which allowed the monarch to add to the electoral colléges 
those who had rendered “special service to the state.” Following 
this principle, an ordinance of July 21, 1815, authorized the 
prefects to add twenty members to the departmental collége and 
ten to the collége d’arrondissement. This greatly increased the 
government’s influence in election. In theory the persons so nom- 
inated had rendered “special service to the state,” but in prac- 
tice a reputation for holding “healthy opinions” far outweighed 





du 4 aofit, 4 septembre, et 11 octobre, 1820; loi du 16 mai, 1821; ordonnances 
des 1 aofit, 1821; 18 mars, 17 avril, et 9 octobre, 1822; éclaircissements minis- 
tériels du 29 aoft et 4 septembre, 1820; circulaires des 27 juillet, 31 aoft, 2, 5, 
et 15 septembre, 18 et 24 octobre, et 17 novembre, 1822; loi du 9 juin, 1824; loi du 
2 mai, 1827; loi du 2 juillet, 1828. 
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other considerations. It is easy to see by the correspondence of 
the ministry of the interior what great importance the govern- 
ment attached to this measure, and the efforts it made to get 
every possible gain out of it. In 1815 one of the prefects writes 
to the minister of the interior: 

Sir, in conformance with the instructions contained in your confiden- 
tial letter, I have just appointed a commission among whom is a lawyer 
who enjoys public esteem for his uprightness and his excellent senti- 
ments. The assembling of these reliable men makes it possible for me to 
please the government by making a choice of men devoted to the king and 
the country. 


The same prefect wrote in the following year: 

I have the honor to send your Excellency a list of the electors which 

I am authorized to add to the electoral colleges. In the choice that I have 
made of these new electors, I have followed the spirit rather than the 
letter of the ordinance, and I have thought it my duty to give preference 
to men who have always proposed healthy opinions both in morals and in 
politics.* 
This abuse was continuous through the whole period of the Res- 
toration. An average departmental collége numbered about 200 
electors, and the effect of introducing into such a body twenty 
electors pledged to vote for the ministerial candidate speaks for 
itself. A part of the royal ordinance of September 5, 1816, 
again raised the age of parliamentary eligibles to forty, at the 
same time reducing the membership of the chamber of deputies 
to 258. 

The next electoral law was that of February 5, 1817. This 
abolished the whole system of indirect elections and conferred a 
direct vote on every male citizen of thirty years or more who 
paid a direct tax of at least 300 francs. There was hereafter 
only one type of electoral collége which was to meet in the chief 
town of the department. The secretary and the ballot tellers 
were to be named by the collége. The Liberal framers of this 
law had had the fixed intention of devising a scheme whereby the 
ascendancy at future elections might be given to the middle 
class. The success of the Liberals in electing their candidates 
to the chamber of deputies—twenty-five were returned in 1817, 


* Arch. Nat. F’* Seine 5. 
*E. D. Due Pasquier, Mémoires (Paris, 1893-95), IV, 142-43. 
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forty-five in 1818, and the same number in 1819—pushed the 
Royalists to devise a new law which they succeeded in getting 
passed during the conservative reaction following the assassi- 
nation of the Duc de Berri in 1820. This law of 1820 restored 
the collége d’arrondissement and allowed the members of the de- 
partmental collége to vote in both colléges. The membership of 
the chamber of deputies was raised to 430, of whom 258 were to 
be elected directly by the colléges d’arrondissement, composed of 
all the qualified taxpayers, and 172 by the departmental col- 
léges, which were to be made up of the most heavily taxed inhab- 
itants equal in number to one-quarter of the whole body of elec- 
tors in the department. The Ultras who were the framers of this 
law hoped that it would keep the control of the chamber of dep- 
uties in the hands of the large landowners. They seem to have 
forgotten entirely that the taxes on rights of incorporation, 
unknown before the Revolution, were now counted as direct 
taxes, and so the law allowed large numbers of lawyers and man- 
ufacturers the right to vote.* Two further acts complete the 
legislative side of the electoral history of the Restoration: the 
Septennial Act of June 9, 1824, which abolished the annual re- 
newal by one-fifth of the chamber of deputies and provided for 
an entire renewal of the chamber every seven years; and Mar- 
tignac’s law of July 2, 1928, which provided for an annual revi- 
sion of the voting registers, an attempt to put some check on the 
power of the prefects. 

« Let us turn to the practical working of the system. The pres- 
idents of the electoral colléges were appointed by the king—a 
bad practice—and when a local magnate was not selected, the 
president chosen was generally the official candidate of the gov- 
ernment. The secretary of the collége and the four tellers were 
named by the collége. Great importance was attached to these 
offices by the political parties. The presidents received from 
1,500 to 3,000 francs for their services, though sums as high as 
47,000 francs were sometimes paid. The government assumed 
that some of this money would be used to buy votes.” Just how 


*G. Weill, La France sous la Monarchie Constitutionnelle (2d ed. Paris, 
1912), p. 6; also Archives Parlementaries, XVIII, 30. 
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the money was used is shown in a letter of the Comte Chabrol to 
the minister of the interior (March 26, 1824) : 


M. Pagés, president of the electoral college of Riom, has vigorously 
supported the views of the administration. He has entertained at his 
house the majority of the electors. His fortune will not permit him to 
bear these expenses.*® 


The colléges d’arrondissement always met about a week earlier 
than the departmental colléges. Each collége met for ten days, 
with one session a day. This practice of holding the polls open 
for ten days favored maneuvers at the last minute. On one occa- 
sion Benjamin Constant, the Liberal candidate for the depart- 
ment of the Seine, had, just before the closing of the polls, 1,000 
more votes than his next nearest rival, Térnaux, an Ultra, where- 
upon Chabrol, the prefect of the Seine, wrote at once to the 
mayors of the arrondissements : 

We know the result of yesterday’s session. It is important that all 
good citizens come forth. I beg of you then to have all the electors of 
your commune go immediately to their assemblies and to vote for M. 
Térnaux, as the candidate who possesses the general approval.® 


After the balloting in the collége d’arrondissement a list was 
drawn up from those receiving the highest number of votes. This 
list contained double the total number of deputies to be elected 
by the department. It was then forwarded to the departmental 
collége. The collége d’arrondissement was usually divided into 
two or more sections, each of which had a vice-president appoint- 
ed by the president. Ostensibly this was done to save the elector 
the trouble and expense of a long journey to record his vote. The 
real reason, however, was that by a subdivision of the collége into 
small boards of this sort, the voting could be more directly in- 
fluenced by the president or his representative. 

It was not the custom for the candidate to do extensive cam- 
paigning, and there was apparently almost no interest in elec- 
tions until after 1824, when, with the accession of Charles X, a 
real danger of a counter-revolution gradually aroused public 
opinion. In referring to the elections of 1824, a pamphlet pub- 

*G. Weil, Les élections législatives depuis 1789 (Paris, 1895), p. 125, note; 


cf. also Ch. Roussel, “La candidature officielle sous la Restauration,” Revue pol- 
itique et parlementaire, XIX (1899), 351-69. 


* Weil, op. cit., p. 130. 
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lished that year in Bordeaux compares French conditions to 
those prevailing in England in this regard: 

In France, campaigning is limited to intriguing in secret. One may 
wish to be named, but pride and self-respect forbid that this be made 
known in public. Ask a man in public if in the bottom of his heart he 
desires ardently to become a member of the chamber of deputies, he will 
answer you that he has never dreamed of such a thing.”° 


The names of the candidates did not even appear in the news- 
papers, and until nearly the end of the Restoration an election 
was in many districts hardly more than wne affaire de salon ou de 
café, that is, merely an affair of personal relationships. The 
election of the successful candidate was looked upon as the be- 
stowal of an honor from the ruling class. He had not yet come to 
be the appointed mouthpiece of his constituency. Democracy in 
government was not yet even understood. After the organization 
in 1817 of the Liberal “Comité Directeur” under Laffitte, Man- 
uel, and Constant, public political speeches, at least in the larger 
towns, became somewhat more common. The custom arose also 
of sending out letters to prominent electors. Conservative opin- 
ion disliked this thoroughly and fought it. “’The demagogic ef- 
frontery with which at the last election in Paris,” said the Con- 
servateur, “a candidate appealed for the vote of a certain part 
of the electors ; those printed letters scattered in profusion about 
the rooms of the election hall, in game rooms and goodness knows 
where else, with their appeals addressed in the name of the nation 
to all the friends of liberty, asking them to vote for ‘the friend of 
the people.’ One recalls the election of Robespierre and other 
friends of the people.” After 1824 the “Comité Directeur” of 
the Liberal opposition announced through handbills: 

In order to aid the electors to surmount the difficulties which they 
meet, an office will be open every day at 22 Quai Pelletier from 11 to 4. 
Here electors may receive advice for nothing.’” 

The Constitutionnel for November 8, 1829, announced: 

Last evening there was held a large gathering of defenders of the 

constitutional monarchy. In this assembly were all the constitutional ex- 


” Du gouvernement représentatif et les élections de 1824 (Bordeaux, 1824), 
an election pamphlet: Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris L** 150. 


% Quoted Weil, op. cit., pp. 133-34. ® Quoted Weil, op. cit., p. 134. 
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deputies at present in Paris, beside a crowd of well-known citizens. They 
drew up a list of Liberal candidates for the departments. 


The Liberal society, “Aide-toi, le Ciel t’aidera,”’ founded in 
1827, organized electoral committees over France on a much 
larger scale.** That this Liberal agitation was gradually arous- 
ing interest one may guess from a remark of the Duc de Broglie, 
In speaking of a large Liberal meeting held in the Champs Ely- 
sées, he writes: “One sees now what has not been seen for years. 
One sees set up out of doors ‘hustings’ from which the candidates 
address the public, setting forth their principles, explaining 
their past, and making promises for the future.”** The newness 
of this whole electioneering phenomenon is shown in a speech 
of Martignac’s of 1829: 

I believe that those who have complained with so much bitterness of 
the influence heretofore exercised by the government in elections will 
now recognize with me the grievous, illegal, and tyrannical influence 
which has recently been exercised by other forces than those of the gov- 
ernment. In a number of departments every means has been used to in- 
timidate peaceful electors. Circulars have been sent out by men to whom 
the law grants no such authority. Electors have been summoned to pro- 
duce their titles, and they have been menaced with prosecution if they 
refuse to justify their rights as electors."® 


The electioneering often took the form of an attempt to 
force the prefects to revise the list of electors and to enforce the 
proper posting of these lists. There was undoubtedly a great 
deal of dishonesty on the part of the prefects in the preparation 
of the lists. From the archives’* of the police one may see what 
elaborate electoral statistics were kept of nearly all the electors 


On the history of this society cf. C. H. Pouthas, Guizot pendant la Res- 
tauration (Paris, 1923). 

“Three plays of the Restoration contain interesting views of electoral cus- 
toms: Delaville, Une journeé d’élection (1829), LeRoy, Les deux candidats 
(1821), and Bonjour, Naissance, fortune et mérite ou l’épreuve électorale (1829) ; 
cf. also Ch. Desgranges, La comédie des murs sur la restauration et la monarchie 
de juillet (Paris, 1902), pp. 140-46. 

*% Moniteur, April 30, 1828. 

%* Arch. Nat. Series F* 3647-3700; also Fauchille in Revue de Paris, juillet, 
1902; also F. Sauve, Les dessous d’une élection législative en province en 1924 
(Paris, 1904). 
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of an arrondissement. These tabulations of opinions, influence, 
and personal ambitions of the voters, at least as the police saw 
them, were available for the use of the prefects and were much 
used by them. Every time an election was held the Liberals pro- 
tested that the lists of electors were faisified. Their exasperation 
is well displayed in an article in the Constitutionnel, February 
26, 1824: 

Innumerable protests are being made all over France against the 
manipulation of the electoral lists. Many electors are being deprived of 
their rights. Some with white hair and bent with age have been refused 
because they had not baptismal certificates at hand, even though they 
were born before 1794. Others are refused because they cannot show 
proper papers for possessing lands which have been in their families for 
years, others for having falsely represented their tax returns, and others 
finally merely because the authorities claim that their first names were 
not exactly as in the government records. 


Printed appeals were sent out by the Liberal society, “Aide toi, 
le Ciel t’aidera,” and by the “Comité Directeur” to Liberal elec- 
tors urging them to see that the lists were honestly and correctly 
made out. Many of these circulars still exist in the confidential 
reports sent by the prefects to the minister of the interior. A 
typical one of 1830 from the department of Isére emphasizes the 
dangers that threaten all Liberal thought and action, and urges 
the Liberals of the district to expose any names on the electoral 
list which should not be there, to see that all the electors really 
paid the necessary tax, that they were old enough, and that no 
names appeared on the list that did not belong there, and finally 
to see to it that none of the names that should appear were omit- 
ted.’ The prefect of Calvados describes the work of the Liberals 
on the elector problem in a report of September 16, 1829: 

Some time after the change of the Ministry, in the month of Decem- 
ber, the correspondents of the “Comité Directeur” here constituted them- 
selves as they have done elsewhere into a sort of electoral committee 
which occupies itself in the interest of their party in revising the elec- 
toral lists, and in preparing a circular to be distributed through the de- 
partment. Their apparent purpose was to warn the electors that they 
must see that they are properly registered, and they violently attacked 


** Arch. Nat. F’ 6776. 
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the ministers on this occasion. Their invectives were violent enough for 
them to be considered insulting to the royal power.*® 


That these efforts did some good is attested by the report of the 
prefect of the Sarthe, January 28, 1830: “The increase of elec- 
tors in this department of 16 from 1827 to 1828, and of 59 from 
1828 to 1829, is almost entirely due to the agitation of the Lib- 
erals, and the forced admission to the electoral lists of some rights 
has before been contested.’"* And then often even after the list 
was prepared, the prefect would refuse to post it until the morn- 
ing of the election when it was too late to make any changes. An- 
other trick was to print the names of the electors in a non-alpha- 
betical list that made them hard to read. Sometimes the prefect 
had the list posted four or five feet above the heads of the read- 
ers ; again, posters eight feet high were put up with divisions into 
five and six columns with much extraneous matter strung along 
between groups of names.” 

In the elections themselves all sorts of means were used to 
intimidate the voters, and as the voting was not secret, this was 
not hard to manage. The voters wrote out their ballots in the 
presence of the president and handed them to him unfolded. 
Other methods were also employed. In 1827 a prefect sent out 
this order: 

All government officials must be informed that they must vote. They 

ought to vote for the president of the electoral college, who is the gov- 
ernment’s candidate. Such is the king’s intention.** 
The prefects at the close of the Restoration were most of them 
very old men who had won their positions by some service or oth- 
er rendered to the Bourbon cause during the long years of exile. 
Their reports show both the shaky handwriting and the aging 
mentality of old bureaucrats who were trying by all means in 
their power to please the king. Before the elections of 1824 the 
minister of war, the Baron de Damas, wrote to the c.iefs of the 
army corps: 

* Arch. Nat. F* 6740. * Arch. Nat. F* 6776. 

*Cf. N. J. B. Boyard, Des élections selon la charte (Toul, 1828). 
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I beg you as I have every reason to believe is your own intention— 
to rally about you those who will vote for those honorable candidates 
presented by the government of the king. I do not hesitate to say that 
any other vote, even for a candidate known for his attachment to the gov- 
ernment of the king, can only be considered as hostile.** 


Peyronnet, the Garde des Sceaux, sent out a similar circular let- 
ter in January, 1824: 

Whoever accepts employment from the government contracts at the 
same time the obligation of consecrating all his efforts his talents and his 
influence to the service of the government. It is a contract of which reci- 
procity forms the bond. If an employee refuses the government the serv- 
ices expected of him, he betrays his trust and breaks voluntarily the pact 
of which the position he holds is both the object and the condition. It is 
the most certain and the most irrevocable of abdications. The govern- 
ment owes nothing to him who does not render it its due. Prescribe for 
your subordinates prudent and uniform conduct. Condemn unqualifiedly 
all division of votes whose surest effect would be to offer chances of suc- 
cess to the opposition.** 


Ever since the earlier years of the Empire the number of officials 
in France had been very large, and it is estimated that during 
the Restoration, exclusive of military officers, half a million indi- 
viduals were in the employment of the state. And as a large pro- 
portion of an electoral collége were public functionaries of some 
kind, the ease with which pressure ceuld be exercised on these 
persons is obvious. The police and prefectoral reports which 
give the lists of candidates elected often say of the Liberal candi- 
dates elected that they were unfortunately chosen “in spite of 
all of our efforts.”** 

Even the king himself sometimes intervened in elections. In 
1816 Louis XVIII issued the following proclamation: “The 
king expects of the electors that they direct all their efforts to 
keep from the polls all the enemies of the throne and of legiti- 
macy.” The next year Louis XVIII explained to the municipal 
council of Paris his hope that “his people would justify by their 
choice the confidence he had placed in their care and wisdom.” A 
proclamation of 1820 called on all loyal voters “to keep from 
holding the noble office of deputy, the fomenters of trouble, the 


™ Weil, op. cit., p. 115. 
* Weil, op. cit., p. 115. * Arch. Nat. F* 6740. 
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artisans of discord, the propagators of unjust accusation against 
the government of the king, his family, and himself.” Finally, 
in June, 1830, Charles X issued the following: 


Frenchmen, the last chamber of deputies misconceived my inten- 
tions. I must count on your co-operation to do good. Oh that a single 
sentiment would move you! It is your king who demands it, it is a father 
who calls on you.*° 


Evidently neither Louis X VIII or Charles X had any real con- 
ception of free and representative government. 

The church was also used as a means of enforcing the choice 
of the government in elections. The bishops frequently issued 
orders to vote for the Royalist candidates and certain bishops 
openly used their priests as electoral agents.** In fact the whole 
machinery of government was employed to get votes, and meth- 
ods were used which—to borrow an expression from the presi- 
dent of the royal court at Grenoble—were “trés peu délicats.” 
These abuses became so notorious that in 1828 Martignac sent 
out a committee to investigate electoral methods and usages. The 
examination, undertaken largely for effect, came to nothing or 
almost nothing. Eight prefects however were condemned on 
charges that are interesting to note: for having neglected to 
verify the tax qualifications of voters and eligibles in 1827, for 
registering other electors whose qualifications had not been in- 
vestigated for three years, for being satisfied with inadequate 
documentation or with mere hearsay, for ignoring rules as to 
domicile of parliamentary candidates, and finally for having 
neglected to notify the electors of the formalities necessary to 
legalize their transactions.” 

But even had the electoral system been honestly handled, it 
was really not fitted to give any adequate expression of public 
opinion. Following the electoral law of 1820, there were in all 
France in 1829 only 88,275 electors to a population of about 
thirty-two million. And these electors were distributed in the 
most unequal way. The department of the Seine had 10,000, 

* Weil, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 

* A. Debidour, Historie des rapports de V Eglise et de V Etat, 1789-1870 (2d 


ed., Paris, 1911), p. 374, note. 
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while Corsica had only thirty. Moreover, between a third and a 
half of the electors never went to the polls. Out of 72,199 eligi- 
bles only 48,478 voted in 1815, 47,427 in 1816. In 1819, out of 
4,800 voters of the Seine-Inférieure, 2,500 voted, and of 1,700 
voters of Eure-et-Loir, only 938 voted, and these figures are typ- 
ical.** As it was often hard for the country voters to get to the 
polls, their abstentions from voting were always larger than those 
of the town dwellers, so that in practice most of the votes were 
cast by the wealthy bourgeoisie. Thus, in so far as the elections 
were not controlled by the government, they were largely in the 
hands of the upper middle class. This was exaggerated after 
1820 by the fact that through the working of the electoral law of 
1820 the selection of the quarter of the electors paying the high- 
est taxes for the departmental collége made the right of being an 
elector therein depend on paying direct tax of 1,000 francs or 
over, which was as high as the basis of the eligibility for a dep- 
uty. This was true of fifteen departments.*® 

The majorities which decided elections were generally very 
small, often not more than ten votes. If of 88,000 voters a third 
abstained from voting, and a tenth of the remainder formed the 
majority, the chamber of deputies represented less than 6,500 
voters out of 32,000,000 French people.* Out of the 18,000 
eligibles for a seat in the chamber, certain departments did not 
have more than 10 men who paid the necessary tax of 1,000 
francs, and three-fourths of the departments did not have more 
than 100 eligibles.** The Charter of 1814 had, it is true, foreseen 
this difficulty, and had provided that there should be at least 
50 eligibles for each department, but as the members of the 
chamber of deputies received no pay, and as the expense of liv- 
ing six months of the year in Paris was very heavy, many men 
who were eligible could not allow their names to be presented. So 


*% Arch. Nat. F’* II, 48, and Le Conservateur (1819), p. 621. 


* A. Mater, “Le groupement regional des partis a la fin de la Restauration, 
1824-30,” in La Révolution Francaise, XLII (1902), 412; also F. Libaudiére, Les 
élections législatives & Nantes sous la Restawration (Nantes, 1896); A. Emonot, 
Les élections politiques dans le Doubs 1804-98 (Montbéliard, 1900); A. Pilenko, 
Les meurs électorales en France de 1815 a 1848 (Paris, 1928). 

* Mater, loc. cit., p. 414. 
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it was often from two or three candidates that the choice of the 
electoral collége had to be made.** Hence, for all these various 
reasons, the elections of the Restoration never reflected ade- 
quately the public opinion of France.** Indeed, many depart- 
ments which were notoriously Liberal returned Ultras of the 
purest stripe to the chamber of deputies. Such was the case of 
Yonne, the Rhone, the Haut-Rhin, and a number of departments 
in the east of France. In turn, the Vendée returned three Lib- 
erals, one of them the firebrand Manuel, while other conservative 
departments were falsely represented by Liberal deputies. In- 
deed there was often no relation between the regional distribu- 
tion of public opinion and the electoral map in the France of the 
Restoration. 

In conclusion: the narrow limitation of the suffrage, the 
widespread abstention from voting, the extensive pressure and 
manipulation used by the government in all elections, together 
with the lack of experience and understanding of what either a 
real electoral system or even what free government itself actually 
is—as a result of all these the chamber of deputies failed to 
represent anything more than a very small segment of the peo- 
ple. Still the Restoration furnished the French with their first 
extended experience in democratic government under peaceful 
conditions. 

Freperick B. Artz 


OsERLIN COLLEGE 


* Charléty, op. cit., p. 331. 
* In 1829 in the chamber of deputies there were only 60 manufacturers and 
business men, 6 men of letters, and 2 lawyers (Charléty, op. cit., p. 331). 











THE ABORTIVE GERMAN-AMERICAN- 
CHINESE ENTENTE OF 1907-8 


URING 1905 and 1906 rapid progress was made to- 
ward perfecting the process which the Germans called 
“encirclement,” but which the English designated by 

the more euphonious title of “insurance.” The renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty gave British power in Asia a firm sup- 
port. The Algeciras Conference not only strengthened the An- 
glo-French entente, but also demonstrated Russia’s final repu- 
diation of the Treaty of Bjérk6, the defection of President 
Roosevelt from the German policy in Morocco, and the deser- 
tion of Italy to the Entente camp. The movement to make the 
Mediterranean safe from Germany was completed in May, 1907, 
by the exchange of notes with Spain by Great Britain and 
France, guaranteeing the territorial status quo and the inter- 
ests of these countries in the Mediterranean and in that part of 
the Atlantic Ocean washing the shores of Europe and Africa. 
Henceforth, any forward policy of Germany in these regions 
would meet the combined opposition of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Referring to this agreement, an 
American periodical commented: “In view of this new ‘triplice’ 
and the lukewarmness of Italy toward her neighbors in the Drei- 
bund, the subject of speculation is, ‘What will be the German 
Kaiser’s next move?” ””* 

The ententes for Asiatic affairs formed during 1907 made 
some move by the Kaiser imperative. Despite his experience at 
Algeciras, he continued his attempts to secure American and 
Russian co-operation with Germany. His plan was a German- 
American-Chinese entente, supported by Russia, to counteract 
the Anglo-French-Japanese agreements. This article under- 
takes to give an account of the development and result of the 
Kaiser’s third fiasco in entente-building, as revealed by Die 


Grosse Politik.’ 
1 Review of Reviews, XXXVI (July, 1907), 21. 
* Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914: Sammlung der 
Diplomatischen Akten des Auswdrtigen Amtes, edited by Johannes Lepsius, Al- 
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The first of the Far Eastern ententes was the Franco-Jap- 
anese Convention, signed on June 10, 1907. Like the other Asi- 
atic agreements, this treaty guaranteed the independence and 
integrity of China and the Open Door; but its most significant 
clause provided for the maintenance of the position and terri- 
torial rights of the contracting parties in Asia.* 

The German foreign office was apprehensive lest this con- 
vention, together with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, foretold a 
series of understandings ignoring German interests in the Far 
East. It was important to ascertain whether the United States 
would acquiesce in the establishment of a group of veiled pro- 
tectorates in China. 

On July 4, 1907, Count von Rex, the German minister in 
Peking, dispatched his analysis of the situation to the chancel- 
lor. He had tried to arouse the Waiwupu (the Chinese foreign 
office) to the dangers of the treaty, which, in his opinion, was an 
unreserved acknowledgment by France of Japan’s power and 
prestige in the Far East. For the protection of their industrial 
interests, Count Rex suggested an agreement between Germany, 
America, and Russia, in co-operation with China.* 

The Russo-Japanese Convention of July 30, 1907, guar- 
anteed all rights obtained by both parties from previous treaties 
with China or between themselves.’ Herr von T'schirschky, the 
German foreign minister, thought a similar German-Japanese 
agreement would be superfluous, would indicate German fear of 
Japan, and would offend China. Moreover, “because of the diffi- 
culties at present between Japan and the United States, a Ger- 
man-Japanese agreement would obviously be not well received 
at Washington.” 

The reaction of the Chinese to the Franco-J apanese Conven- 
tion was reviewed on August 5 by Baron Mumm von Schwarzen- 





brecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme, 40 vols. (Berlin, 1922- 
27); cited hereafter as G.P. 

* Foreign Relations of the United States, 1907, 1, Part I, 754-55. 

* Rex to Biilow, July 4, 1907; G.P., XX V, 67-69. 

5’ Thomas F. Millard, America and the Far Eastern Question (New York, 
1909), p. 280. 

* Tschirschky to Schwarzenstein, August 5, 1907; G.P., XXV, 63-64. 
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stein, the German ambassador to Japan. He said that the Chi- 
nese suspected that the treaty was merely a preliminary to the 
partition of China. This apprehension would be increased by 
the Russo-Japanese agreement, thought to imply the exchange 
of Japan’s supremacy in South Manchuria for Russia’s pre- 
dominance in North Manchuria and Mongolia. Baron von 
Schwarzenstein hoped that China would turn toward Germany, 
but he admitted that in spite of the disinterestedness of German 
policy in China since the Boxer Rebellion, Japan, backed by 
France and Russia, was too strong for Germany to oppose 
openly.’ 

The system of Asiatic ententes was completed on August 31, 
1907, by the Anglo-Russian Convention. The defeat of Russia 
in the Russo-Japanese War and the subsequent treaties of Ja- 
pan with Great Britain, France, and Russia had established a 
political equilibrium in the Far East; the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention eliminated friction in the Middle East. Great Britain 
had now removed every outstanding cause of difficulty between 
herself and all other Powers except Germany. 

Count Rex’s suggestion of German ententes for the Far East 
was conveyed to Baron Speck von Sternburg, the German am- 
bassador in Washington, on September 23. Sternburg was re- 
quested to consider the possibility of some German-American 
arrangement to offset the ententes of the other Powers, even if 
American conditions prevented a political agreement.* The 
Kaiser had thought of enlisting the aid of Roosevelt against the 
machinations of King Edward as early as January 17, 1907; 
“In connection with this,” he had written to Biilow, “my insur- 
ance treaty with Theodore Roosevelt, who is afraid of the Jap- 
anese, would be appropriate and worthy of consideration.’” 

The Kaiser surely had reason to hope that in this third ef- 
fort to obtain an ally he was treading on firmer diplomatic 
ground than at Bjork6 or Algeciras. Roosevelt had interfered 
directly in Far Eastern politics at Portsmouth, with the Kaiser’s 

* Schwarzenstein to Biilow, August 5, 1907; G.P., XXV, 69-71. 


* Tschirschky to Sternburg, September 15, 1907; G.P., XXV, 71. 
* The Kaiser to Biilow, January 17, 1907; G.P., X XI, 465. 
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encouragement and assistance; public opinion in the United 
States might be counted upon to support the Open Door policy 
in China, even if it had been indifferent to business opportunities 
in Morocco; Roosevelt’s confidential and cordial relations with 
Sternburg afforded a direct avenue for negotiation ; and at this 
time the conduct of Japan was causing a violent anti-Japanese 
agitation in the United States. For since the Russo-Japanese 
War, the United States and Japan, hitherto so friendly, had be- 
come estranged. The United States resented the fact that, since 
Count Hayashi became foreign minister, Japan had undertaken 
an aggressive economic and political penetration of Manchuria, 
supported by the Asiatic ententes;*° on the other hand, Japan 
thought it necessary to take advantage of this backing in order 
to recoup herself for the losses she had sustained by Roosevelt’s 
betrayal of her interests at Portsmouth. Moreover, Japan’s per- 
sistent militarism after the war aroused apprehensions of at- 
tack among all countries bordering on the Pacific, and the jingo- 
istic press of every country found a fertile field in which to sow 
fear and suspicion of Japan’s aims. On the Pacific coast of 
the United States popular agitation against Japanese immigra- 
tion subsided but slowly after the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 
1907.” 

On September 9 Roosevelt summoned Sternburg to a con- 
versation on the situation in the Far East. Sternburg said that 
war could be avoided if the President could hold in check the 
anti-Japanese agitation in the West. Undoubtedly Japan’s ul- 
timate aims, which would threaten England and France as well 
as the United States, were control of the Pacific Ocean,.expan- 
sion of her sphere toward the south, and predominance in China. 
His Majesty the Kaiser had foreseen this danger for many years 
and had exhorted the Christian nations to forget old quarrels 
and to unite against the world-enemy. Sternburg’s opinion of 
Admiral Evans’ fleet program, requested by Roosevelt, was that 
it would scarcely irritate Japan and would increase the fighting 
strength of the navy by about 50 per cent. Roosevelt spoke of 


*” Millard, America and the Far Eastern Question, p. 40. 
% Payson Treat, Japan and the United States, 1853-1921 (Boston and New 
York, 1921), pp. 184-85, 254-56. 
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his great problem, the lack of a fortified harbor in the Far East 
to use as a naval base in case of war with Japan. That the Kai- 
ser’s marginal notes on this dispatch register pleasure, and that 
his closing comment is “Bravo! Sternburg! telegraph him my 
thanks!” is not to be wondered at, considering Sternburg’s tes- 
timony of Roosevelt’s confidence in him: 

If Japan invades America with powerful forces, our army will first 
suffer a crushing blow. This lesson will produce a thorough military 
reorganization; after this has been achieved, Japan’s army will be 
annihilated if she has left it in America, and America will take her 
revenge. I still have sincere confidence in our people. I have discussed 
with you the extremely confidential phases of these vastly important 
questions, because in the history of American foreign representatives 
no one has ever had the trust of our people as you do, and in the future 
no foreign representative ever can hold a greater confidence.** 

Secret instructions sent to Sternburg on October 17 con- 
tained the news that the Chinese representatives in Washington 
and in Berlin, at Yuan Shih-Kai’s suggestion, had been directed 
to discover the possibilities of an alliance with America and Chi- 
na. Roosevelt and Root were to be informed of this fact, and 
Sternburg was to state as his private opinion that Germany 
would probably be ready to go hand in hand with China and the 
United States. Germany intended to strengthen China against 
Japan and to work for the integrity and independence of Chi- 
na and the Open Door for her trade. The Kaiser, in a note to 
his chancellor, Prince von Biilow, approved: 

This comes from the eternal “‘entente’’-building of the British, who 
dispose of their interests over other countries too dearly, as if they were 
a herd of cattle. The Chinese have more self-respect than the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. We must strengthen their backs and not be- 
tray their confidence. . . . . I am very much for this.’® 

A dispatch from Count Rex to the chancellor contains a de- 
tailed analysis of the altered situation in the Far East. Rex ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Franco-Japanese and the Russo- 
Japanese treaties had secret articles fixing the respective spheres 
of influence in case of the partition of China. England, natural- 
ly, had agreed to these secret provisions, since her sphere would 

2 Sternburg to Biilow, September 9, 1907; G.P., XXV, 72-74. 

® Biilow to Sternburg, October 17, 1907; G.P., XXV, 74-75. 
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remain undisturbed. An aggressive advance by Japan would 
force the issue, and this would come before China had time to 
develop into a well-organized and well-armed state. The Ger- 
man minister was almost inclined to think that ultimately Japan 
planned to transport the Mikado to Peking. The iron energy of 
the Japanese would have great power against a China timid, 
lacking in energy, and with her masses possessing no sense of 
patriotism or loyalty to the Manchu dynasty. The great age of 
the Empress Dowager and the intellectual insignificance of the 
Emperor made the demand for a strong ruler ever more insist- 
ent. Yuan Shih-Kai, a man of action, but stubborn, might 
easily provoke conflict with Japan. For such an emergency Ger- 
many must prepare by finding friends among the Powers. China 
would be a negligible factor in the situation. Count Rex had 
tried to show the Chinese their need of a modern army, but it was 
very difficult for any foreign envoy to influence the foreign min- 
istry of China. At present the Chinese officials seemed undecid- 
ed, but Rex was hopeful that they would realize their need of 
friends.’* 

The interview with Roosevelt which Sternburg reported on 
November 8 reveals extraordinary frankness on the President’s 
part and almost incredible naiveté on the ambassador’s side. 
Roosevelt said that the Chinese government was reported to be 
anxious about the alliances, but so far the Chinese minister in 
Washington had made no inquiry concerning an alliance with 
Germany and the United States. He placed little dependence 
upon Japan’s declaration for China’s integrity; eventually, in 
agreement with Russia, England, and France, Japan would aim 
to dismember China. Japan would take the lion’s share and put 
the other three Powers off with smaller regions. A sufficient mo- 
tive for China’s alliance with Germany and the United States 
was still lacking, and an open declaration of a German-Ameri- 
can alliance for the integrity of China and the Open Door might 
do harm at this time. Perhaps the expedition of the American 
fleet to the Far East might be a more appropriate occasion. As 
before, the President would go hand in hand with the Kaiser 

4 Rex to Biilow, October 31, 1997; G.P., XXV, 75-77. 
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in the great questions of the Far East. Concerning Kiauchau, 
Roosevelt said : 

The war strength of this position is not known to me, but if I look 
into the future, I see the probability of the co-operation of the fleets of 
Germany and the United States against Japan. ... . As for England, 
I do not think that she would intervene in such a war. England knows 
that in such a case we would invade Canada. 

To Sternburg’s inquiry whether the protection of America 
by German troops in case of a Japanese invasion from Mexico 
or Canada would not be of great value, Roosevelt replied: 

No, our troops must fight the land war alone. I am convinced that 
we would be victorious if supported by German troops, but what would 
be the result? The victory won for us by the German troops would be 
trumpeted forth here as a great triumph for America. That would be 
even more detrimental to our army than the eulogies of the Americans 
concerning the heroic deeds of their troops after the Spanish-American 
a A fundamental reorganization of the army, according to 
my observation, is entirely impracticable without a previous defeat. But 
I still have confidence in the American people and hope earnestly that 
the reorganized army would make good against the reverses suffered.'® 

This interview would seem to be about as direct an invita- 
tion for a naval alliance as could be made by an American presi- 
dent. And although Roosevelt declined the military alliance 
proffered by Sternburg, he indicated that he had practically 
made up his mind to act with Germany and was waiting only for 
a suitable opportunity to declare his decision openly. One is led 
to speculate whether the ambassador was self-deceived because 
of his loyal enthusiasm for Germany’s cause or whether Roose- 
velt was deliberately giving him a false impression. In view of 
the diplomatic situation of the world, Sternburg could not have 
meant the discussion of Germany’s military aid in America 
against Japan to have more than an academic significance. But 
Roosevelt in replying is not quoted as having called attention to 
the impossibility of leaving Germany defenseless in Europe while 
her troops were fighting France’s good friend across the At- 
lantic. 

As negotiations with Roosevelt continued, there seemed to be 
every prospect for the success of Germany’s plan. In November, 

“ Sternburg to Biilow, November 8, 1907; G.P., XXV, 78-79. 
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the new German foreign secretary, Herr von Schoen, sent Stern- 
burg word of His Majesty’s desire to co-operate with the Pres- 
ident; a request for an entente, if made by China, would be 
carefully considered in Berlin. Roosevelt declared himself to 
Sternburg as being entirely in accord with the conceptions and 
proposals of the Kaiser. On December 5 the President said that 
although a formal alliance was out of the question for the Unit- 
ed States, an understanding for the joint action of the three 
Powers would be possible.*® 

The dispatch from Count Rex which arrived in Berlin on 
December 29 outlined the minister’s program for the criticism 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. Count Rex mentioned again the fears of 
the Chinese lest the recent treaties concealed secret provisions 
for the partition of China in case of revolution. He stated his 
reasons for thinking that the suspicion of the Chinese was well 
founded. Of the Powers interested in China only Germany and 
America would be ignored in the division of booty—America, 
because she had never striven for territory, and because, like 
Germany, she “does not belong to the ring” ; Germany, because 
England wanted to drive out of her her inclination toward Welt- 
politik. 

The common interest of China, Germany, and America in prevent- 
ing the occurrence of such an event is evident. This would mean for 
China the end, for Germany and America the loss of a market enor- 
mously rich in the future, and for us besides the entire #*saukdown of 
our political prestige at home and abroad. The place in the Chinese 


sun, which we have been demanding for ourselves for almost ten years, 
not from choice, but from the most driving necessity, would be taken 


from us. 


To prevent such a catastrophe, Count Rex presented a for- 
mula for the proposed German-American-Chinese entente. To 
avoid conflict with Japan, German and American protection of 
China could extend only over China Proper. Russia might be 
won over to neutrality if the outlying regions were not guar- 
anteed. China would not like to surrender these provinces, but 
she could be reminded of the lateness of her proposal and the 


* Schoen to Sternburg, November 22, 1907; Sternburg to Schoen, November 
24, 1907, and December 5, 1907; G.P., XXV, 79-80. 
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weakness of her own army. Count Rex summarized his pro- 
posals thus: 


1. The conclusion of a treaty between Germany, America, and 
China, which guarantees the integrity of China Proper and in return 
grants to the first-named Powers certain commercial advantages to be 
kept secret. 

2. Independent of this, if possible, the conclusion of a treaty, to 
be kept secret from China, between Germany, America, and Russia, 
whereby these three Powers agree to advance jointly against Japan, in 
case the latter occupies the region in China Proper north of the former 
course of the Hoang-Ho or attacks the German territory of Kiauchau. 
In return, Russia could guarantee her present possessions in the Far 
East against a Japanese attack and besides would be promised that 
after a successful war with Japan she would be allowed an entirely free 
hand, not only in Mongolia and East Turkestan, but also in Manchuria 
and Korea. Through this agreement she would receive far more than 
the Japanese-French-English group has ever been induced to grant. 

In order to meet the wishes of the American traders, Russia could 
promise to impose in the re-won Manchuria no higher tariffs than are 
lawful in China Proper. Finally, it could be considered whether the 
guaranty of German and Russian territories made in (2) of the treaty 
could not be extended to the present possessions of the three contracting 
Powers in the Far East and in the Pacific Ocean. Thereby the peace 
and the status quo would be fully assured in these regions.*" 


In this plan of the German minister it is notable that only 
Russia was to receive additional territory; the advantages se- 
cured for Germany and the United States were to be commercial 
only. None of the confidential communications exchanged be- 
tween the foreign office and Count Rex contains any suggestion 
of Germany’s participation in the partition held to be imminent. 
On the contrary, the integrity of China Proper and the Open 
Door are upheld at all times as best suited to German interests. 

The letter which the Kaiser wrote to Biilow after reading 
Rex’s dispatch contains many revelations of his policy and psy- 
chology: 


Today I have read with interest and joy the secret report from Rex 
which I have long been awaiting. ... . I agree fully with his views. 
They are in part only repetitions of what I have long been preaching to 
the foreign office. But unfortunately I have never been able to bring 
about action, since with us Germans undertakings full of strength and 


Rex to Biilow, December 7, 1907; G.P., XX V, 81-86. 
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stress always are wont to paralyze us. In the autumn of last year .. . . 
I had a conversation with the departing Yin-cheng about China’s future. 

. At that time with your consent I commissioned Yin-cheng to 
propose to Her Majesty the Empress an Entente Cordiale, which would 
guarantee the most important parts of China . . . . and proposed for 
us Kiauchau as a base in case of eventual attack... . . Since he has 
arrived just now at authority and influence, he has just set the affair go- 
ing, and truly at a very timely moment. Rex’s proposal coincides fully 
with mine and must be made the basis of immediate negotiations. An 
Entente Cordiale with China for the maintenance of the status quo is 
absolutely necessary for us! Otherwise our entire world policy will be 
thrown into the rushes. In this connection I have seen with joy the jour- 
ney of the American fleet. Its coming to the Pacific overthrows all cal- 
culations of the British and the Japanese. The British must nolens vol- 
ens again send a strong fleet to the East, which they fancy entirely in 
Japanese keeping; that must weaken them in Europe in relation to us. 
The Japanese naturally want China for themselves, but they also want 
to have all Whites out of Asia. But they are not ready with their fleet, 
and therefore are not inclined to fight with America now. Therefore the 
situation is favorable for them and for us. . . . . 

It is also in the American interest to conclude such an Entente Cor- 
diale with China . . . . in order that her trade may not be diminished. 
In the long run . . . . Russia also will be inclined to such an arrange- 
ment, because she also has a great interest in maintaining herself in 
China and in not acquiring in addition to Japan still other obnoxious 
Europeans for Oriental neighbors. .. . . All European nations have 
concluded their ententes here for definite reasons, in order to protect 
and establish their interests more surely. We must certainly do this now 
in this region, for our most important export interests of the future are 
at stake; they require a perpetuation of China as a whole! By a thiev- 
wre partition such as the three brothers-of-the-pen intend we are lost! 

. We could put heavy pressure on Roosevelt through Sternburg, 
so - that when he gets the proposal he will accept it gladly. We must 
surely conclude this as soon as possible! For this moment I have la- 
bored and striven for years! It has not been easy! As often as I came 
with the question to Tschirschky, he only wrung his hands and said, 
“China, oh yes, China!” That was all! . . . . But now is the best 
time to seize a favorable opportunity and not to be eternally looking 
around at others, what this one says, what that one says! The others 


The whole policy of England during recent years is clear! To make 
her position in Europe in relation to us unassailable, in order to hold us 
fast in maritime Europe during the seizure of the Yangtze region, to 
fetter us, so that we should humble ourselves and not disturb her in her 
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robbery. For this reason all the ententes with the Mediterranean Pow- 
ers, in order to have points of support everywhere. .. . . For this 
reason also the entente with Russia in regard to Persia, in order that 
Russia might be pacified and be calm and not make a disturbance. For 
this reason also just now the colossal concern of the British over the 
expedition of the American fleet, which they did not conceal from me; 
the maritime balance of power is hopelessly shifted and in the Orient 
will be other than pleases them. For this reason it must be accomplished 
that the fleet remains in the Pacific and, if possible, goes also to the 
Philippines and to China! It is the protection for the Yangtze, until we 
are ready with our fleet! England will never do anything against Amer- 
ica; if she sees that we two are working in concert for China’s preser- 
vation, perhaps like a regular Pharisee she will work with us! And 
thus Japan is made harmless. So here is a great work to do; forward, 
we have considered long enough! Enough words have been exchanged ; 
now let us see deeds !** 


The Kaiser’s letter contains the interesting information that 
he had first offered the Empress Dowager an entente through the 
medium of the Chinese minister retiring from Germany. The 
epistle shows the Kaiser’s dependence upon the American fleet 
as an instrument to neutralize the British in the Pacific. Not the 
least significant features of the letter are the Kaiser’s confession 
of the past impotence of German diplomacy and his confidence 
that with his hand at the helm the aimless drifting of the ship of 
state is going to cease. 

At the close of 1907 there were many reasons why the Kaiser 
should be optimistic concerning the success of his plan. German- 
American relations during 1907 had been exceptionally cordial, 
and a threatened tariff war had been averted. China had shown 
promise of becoming a worthy partner by creating an army and 
establishing extensive administrative reforms in Manchuria to 
resist Japanese aggressions. During 1907, also, the United 
States had made several friendly gestures to China, notably the 
passing of a law providing for the return of a portion of the 
Boxer indemnity. In the course of a trip around the world, Sec- 
retary Taft had visited both China and Japan, and he had as- 
serted in a speech the vital interest of the United States in the 
continuance of the Open Door and the independence of China. 

*% The Kaiser to Biilow, December 30, 1907; G.P., XX V, 87-89. 
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But the most dramatic move made by Roosevelt to challenge the 
policy of isolating the United States in Far Eastern diplomacy 
was the sending of the American fleet across the Pacific. During 
the fleet’s voyage, beginning in December, the climax of pub- 
lic excitement over the predicted American-Japanese war was 
reached ; the war scare did not begin to subside until February. 

However, the Kaiser had probably not observed carefully 
enough many evidences of the growing amenability of Japan to 
the American immigration policy, the numerous declarations of 
friendship for America by Japanese leaders, Mr. Taft’s hearty 
expression of American amity for Japan, and, finally, the an- 
nouncement of the return of Baron Takahira as ambassador to 
Washington. 

In response to the Kaiser’s enthusiastic and jubilant letter, 
Prince Biilow sent Count Rex instructions on January 3, 1908. 
The chancellor pointed out that an effective entente could be 
formed by the exchange of notes, in which the Open Door and 
the integrity of China would be asserted as the joint aim. China 
would probably prefer this exchange of notes to a treaty guar- 
anteeing only the eighteen provinces. No secret concessions were 
to be arranged for Germany and the United States; they would 
violate the Open Door and could not be kept secret. China must 
take the initiative in winning over the United States; this could 
be done by taking into consideration the peculiar temperament 
of President Roosevelt, especially his self-confidence and stren- 
uousness. The matter was to be kept secret until concluded. A 
wider understanding between Germany, Russia, and the United 
States was not ready for consideration.”* Similar directions were 
sent to Sternburg.”” On January 20 Sternburg received the 
news, forwarded from Rex, that Yuan Shih-Kai would recom- 
mend the entente to the Empress Dowager, and that a special en- 
voy would probably be sent to Washington to give thanks for the 
remission of the Boxer indemnity and to negotiate the political 
understanding.” 


* Biilow to Rex, January 3, 1908; G.P., XX V, 89-90. 
* Schoen to Sternburg, January 6, 1908; G.P., XX V, 90-92. 
* Schoen to Sternburg, January 20, 1908; G.P., XXV, 92. 
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On March 21 another dispatch from Rex was forwarded to 
Sternburg, informing him that high officials of the Chinese gov- 
ernment were advocating an agreement with Germany and the 
United States, to be kept secret for the present. It was planned 
to send either Liang or Tang Shao-Yi to Washington. Both 
Liang and Tang had studied in America and would be fully 
equal to the task. In his indorsement of this report, the Kaiser 
stated that the main idea of the “statement of policy” to be 
issued by Germany and the United States should be the “Open 
Door, status quo, and integrity of the Chinese Empire.”** 

During April and May the Kaiser had every reason to think 
that Roosevelt was continuing to be favorable to the entente—in 
fact, that he was rather impatient at the slowness of its develop- 
ment. Sternburg reported on April 7 that the President had re- 
marked that the new Chinese minister, Wu Ting-Fang, had 
made no mention of the subject. Roosevelt seemed satisfied, how- 
ever, upon hearing of the plan for a special envoy.” Even more 
encouraging to the Kaiser was a cordial letter written him on 
April 4 by Roosevelt, in which the latter expressed appreciation 
of His Majesty’s constant friendliness toward the United States 
and spoke of his pleasure in being able to co-operate so often 
with the Kaiser.* 

Count Rex’s report, received on July 13, inspired less opti- 
mism and caused the Kaiser intense annoyance at Chinese pro- 
crastination, as his marginal comments show. Yuan Shih-Kai 
had assured Rex that it was absolutely decided to make an ap- 
proach to America and to Germany, but as yet the method was 
not clear. Rex suggested a manner of procedure, and replied to 
Yuan’s question that he considered an understanding between 
America, Germany, and China strong enough to hold the bal- 
ance of power against England, France, and Japan, especially 
since neither England nor Japan would attack China and thus 
make America an enemy. Rex explained that there could be no 
formal secret written treaty between China and the United 

2 Schoen to Sternburg, March 21, 1%u8; G.P., XXV, 92-93. 

* Sternburg to Schoen, April 7, 1908; G.P., XXV, 94. 


* Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time (New York, 
1920), II, 280-81. 
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States, since such an agreement would have to be laid before 
Congress.” 

The prolonged negotiations seemed satisfactorily concluded, 
however, on August 5, when the foreign office received word from 
Count Rex that Tang Shao-Yi had been selected to go to Amer- 
ica, ostensibly to render thanks for the reduction of the indem- 
nity, but really to pave the way for the entente with Germany 
and America.” 

When Tang reached Honolulu he received disquieting news 
from China. The Emperor and the Empress Dowager had died 
within a day of each other, and it was doubtful whether the re- 
gent serving for the new child Emperor would retain Yuan Shih- 
Kai in power or would continue Yuan’s policy of resistance to 
Japan. Tang’s failure in America would mean Yuan’s fall, be- 
cause his policy would have been proved a failure.” 

Upon his arrival in Washington Tang discovered that nei- 
ther he nor the Kaiser had made due allowance in their calcu- 
lations for the diplomacy of Japan. When Takahira returned 
to the United States in February, he proceeded to carry further 
the improvement in relations begun by the Japanese in 1907. 
On May 5, 1908, Root and Takahira signed a general arbitra- 
tion treaty. In regard to the voyage of the American fleet, also, 
the Japanese had scored a triumph; in their reception of this 
challenge from the United States they had offered every evi- 
dence to prove that the United States was, as Marquis Matsu- 
kata had said, “our very best friend on earth.”* 

Takahira suggested to Roosevelt that the revived American- 
Japanese friendship might be fittingly attested by an exchange 
of notes regarding the Open Door in China. Root had some dif- 
ficulty in having the phrase concerning the “territorial integ- 
rity” of China included in the agreement. Takahira tried to 
make the pact a fait accompli before Tang’s arrival, but Tang 
was granted the privilege of reading the note before it was 

* Rex to Biilow, June 1, 1908; G.P., XXV, 94-96. 

* Rex to Schoen, August, 1908; G.P., XXV, 96. 


* Herbert Croly, Willard Straight (New York, 1924), p. 273. 
* Review of Reviews, XXXVIII (November, 1908), 539-40. 
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signed.” The Root-Takahira Agreement, signed on November 
30, pledged the two governments to the maintenance of the ex- 
isting status quo and to the defense of the principle of equal op- 
portunity for commerce and industry in China, to mutual re- 
spect for each other’s territorial possessions in the Pacific, to the 
support of the independence and integrity of China, and to an 
understanding of measures to be taken if any event should 
threaten the status quo or principle of equal opportunity.” 

By making this agreement the Japanese sought to convince 
the Chinese of their confidential relations with the United States 
and of the futility of any attempt to gain American co-opera- 
tion against Japan. The dangerous phrase was that agreeing to 
the “maintenance of the existing status quo” ; all the world knew 
that Japan had gone far in establishing an exclusive sphere of 
influence, both commercial and political, in Manchuria. Did not 
this phrase give Japan carte blanche to keep all the special 
privileges she had acquired? The Chinese were no longer im- 
pressed by declarations for the Open Door; they had been 
squeezed too often in portals proclaimed to be ajar. The Root- 
Takahira Agreement had the effect in China which Japan de- 
sired. Early in January, 1909, Yuan was dismissed from office 
and Tang was recalled. 

The reaction of Count Rex to this diplomatic disaster was 
that Japan for financial reasons had not dared to risk war, and 
that America, afraid of defeat, had decided to declare an armis- 
tice until a larger fleet and the Panama Canal could be built. 
The Chinese, Rex reported, greatly distrusted the agreement 
and could not understand why Tang’s proposal was not received 
by Roosevelt before the note was signed.” 

Roosevelt himself justified his course on the ground of the 
diplomatic ineptitude of the Chinese. In a letter to the Kaiser, 
dated January 2, 1909, the President said, “The Chinese are so 

* Croly, Willard Straight, p. 274. 

* Westel W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (Baltimore, 
1927), I, 174-75. 

4 Croly, Willard Straight, pp. 275, 278; Millard, America and the Far Last- 


crn Question, pp. 368-69. 
2 Rex to Biilow, December 15, 1908; G.P., XX V, 97-99. 
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helpless to carry out any fixed policy, whether home or foreign, 
that it is difficult to have any but the most cautious dealings with 
them.”** On the same day Baron von Sternburg’s successor, 
Count von Bernstorff, reported to the foreign office the reasons 
which Roosevelt gave him for finally rejecting the German- 
American-Chinese entente : 


By this China would probably have been seduced into a policy inim- 
ical to Japan. A Sino-Japanese conflict would have found China en- 
tirely unprepared, and neither Germany nor America would have been 


ready in such a case to protect China against Japan... . . If it ever 
has to come to an American-Japanese war, this must happen for purely 
American interests. ... . The foregoing line of thought—-so far as it 


concerns America—he has unfolded also very frankly to Tang Shao-Yi 
. . . for entire frankness is the only correct policy. Lies have short 
legs. “One is always found out.’’** 

Roosevelt’s logic is incontrovertible—but why did it take 
him more than a year after negotiations were initiated to state 
his position honestly to China and to Germany? A cynic might 
argue that frankness so long delayed in application had lost 
much of its pristine virtue. 

Why did the Kaiser fail in his carefully prepared plan, 
which seemed in December, 1907, to be assured of success? Fail- 
ure iad come in spite of Germany’s conciliatory policy toward 
China, her absence of spectacular challenges, her cautious diplo- 
matic procedure, and her championship of the American prin- 
ciple of the Open Door. In the first place, the Kaiser had mis- 
understood the character and overestimated the strength of 
Roosevelt’s opposition to the Japanese, which was based on po- 
litical and economic reasons, not on race prejudice. The Presi- 
dent was no crusader against the Yellow Peril; on the contrary, 
he was an admirer of Japan’s culture and of her military and 
naval prowess. He had respect for neither China nor Korea, 
however, for their peoples were not of the fighting stock which 
he admired.** 

Another major reason for the downfall of the Kaiser’s diplo- 
macy was his ignorance of Roosevelt’s previous diplomatic com- 

* Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, II, 284-85. 


“ Bernstorff to the foreign office, January 2, 1909; G.P., XXV, 97. 


* Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City and 
New York, 1925), pp. 153-54. 
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mitments in the Pacific. Roosevelt had anticipated the renewed 
Anglo-Japanese alliance by an “agreed memorandum” of July 
29, 1905, whereby Japanese disinterestedness in the Philippines 
was compensated for by American acquiescence in Japanese 
domination over Korea.** Unknown to the Kaiser, as to all the 
diplomatic world, the American-Japanese entente had really 
been the first of the series of Asiatic agreements which the Kaiser 
had been trying to combat with Roosevelt’s aid. But when Ja- 
pan’s post-war arrogance developed, and Great Britain could no 
longer be relied upon to act as a curb on Japan, Roosevelt 
turned, tentatively, to Germany and China. It seems probable 
that he never had any real intention of ranging himself on the 
side of Germany, but that he considered it politic to await the 
results of his independent Japanese policy, and in the meantime 
to keep the Kaiser in an amiable and expectant mood. The fall 
of Yuan Shih-Kai after the failure of Tang’s mission, although 
it was the result of Roosevelt’s own action, was seized upon by 
the President as a pretext for placing the blame for the non- 
completion of the entente on China. A letter written to Taft on 
December 22, 1910, indicates that by the Root-Takahira Agree- 
ment Roosevelt had meant to surrender Manchuria also to Jap- 
anese influence as an exchange for Japan’s submission to the 
American immigration policy; the President had been con- 
strained to make this further compromise because the United 
States was neither willing nor able to defend Manchuria by war 
against Japan.” 

Roosevelt recognized, then, that the Open Door in China was 
an academic abstraction in the face of the Asiatic ententes, and 
he declined to place himself in opposition at the side of Germany 
and China, either because he distrusted the Kaiser, or because he 
thought such a diplomatic move might need to be followed by a 
war for which the United States was unwilling and unready. 
Thus the Kaiser’s third attempt to break the iron ring of en- 
circlement ended as disastrously as had his previous efforts at 
Bjérk6 and at Algeciras. 


Lop1, CALIFORNIA Lvetia J. Hatt 


* Tbid., pp. 113-14. 
* Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, pp. 320-21. 








THE CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES OF 
HISTORICAL WRITING IN ITALY TODAY’ 


OWN to about twenty years ago, Italian historical 
studies were being executed in the same erudite or 
philological fashion (as will be explained further on) 

which characterized the historiography of the- United States 
until Columbia University rebelled against that state of things. 
A man of letters of those days, who was a teacher of history in a 
great Italian university, said—and his expression has ever since 
remained famous—that the only perfect historian is one who can 
read paleographical documents well. That expression showed 
perfectly how history was studied in those days by the most au- 
thoritative Italian scholars. Of course, not all expressed them- 
selves so dogmatically and consciously, but all were alike in their 
mental attitude. Those books were most appreciated, in which 
historical documents—of whatever importance—were published, 
and only the authors of writings in which those documents were 
much discussed, worked over, and explained with abundant notes, 
were destined to official success. 

That was the time when books of history, in the classical 
sense of the word, disappeared from Italian literature, and it 
was necessary to have recourse to foreign writers if one wished to 
read booxs of that sort. This extraordinary fact resulted in a 
real revolution in the methods followed by Italian historiogra- 
phy down to 1870. But erudite or philological writing of history 
was not unique in the world of Italian culture. It was connected 
with a violent reaction in literature against that kind of criti- 
cism—aesthetic criticism—which had Francesco De Sanctis as 
its leader. (In truth, De Sanctis’ criticism was also historical, 
because it aspired to place the work of art in its time and to con- 
sider it as the outcome of a given current of ideas.) For it there 
was substituted a kind of work which was called “historical criti- 
cism,” almost in derision, as it consisted only in ascertaining the 


* | Written in English by the author. A few verbal changes have been made 
in the interest of smoothness of expression.—Ep. Nore. ] 
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outward particulars of the writers’ lives and works. An exam- 
ple, luckily forgotten, of this kind of criticism was the History 
of Italian Literature by Adolf Bartoli. In Italian philosophy 
the historiography of the period 1870-1900 was connected with 
the triumph of positivism over metaphysics, which debated all 
those weighty problems that have attracted man’s mind hun- 
dreds of times, though he has failed in their solution as many 
times. In science it was connected with the undiscussed cult of 
experimentalism and with the conviction of its omnipotence and 
power to explain all the phenomena of the whole universe. 

But if Italian historical literature of that time had such 
spiritual connections, one must not think that it was aware of it, 
that is to say, that it was inspired by specific ideas showing the 
way. Its representatives worked under the impulse of the most 
absolute and unlimited specialization. Each of them had chosen 
for himself a small corner to work in, and considered it a great 
mistake to go beyond its limits; a scholar of the Italian universi- 
ties, for instance, spent all his life in writing about the first ten 
years of Peter Bembo’s life, and this exploit brought him endless 
credit and great consideration from recognized authorities. 

It is not exact, however, to say that no effort was then made 
to resist the current and to reunite with the great historical tra- 
dition of Italy: to write history in a manner to clear up and 
probe real historical problems, and especially to recreate artis- 
tically struggles, events, passions, and the men of former ages. 
But though these efforts, generally made by persons outside the 
impenetrable circle of recognized authorities, won the public, 
they caused much hostile stir and harsh ridicule from the so- 
called “experts.” 

The greatest and most abused of such heretical books was 
that by Guglielmo Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans, which is well known in America. But the success of such 
books of real history, disregarded by recognized authorities, 
whereas those officially praised were neglected by the public, was 
unquestionable ; and that was one of the most important reasons 
why the purely erudite bent of history—which I have already 
tried to illustrate—began to decline even before it was directly 
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attacked. The void which was now being created around it by 
the indifference of the educated class was more fatal to it than 
the censure at the same time rising against it. 

Among these critics of “philological history,” the first place 
belongs to Benedetto Croce, unknown in those days (about 1900) 
but now come into great renown both at home and abroad among 
scholars. Indeed, he did not make a frontal attack upon philo- 
logical history ; but though aiming at other marks—the renova- 
tion of literary criticism and the revival of idealistic philosophy 
—yet he gradually undermined the esoteric history and brought 
it to helpless isolation. Thus little by little Croce on the one 
hand vindicated the greatness of De Sanctis and the value of 
aesthetic criticism, and on the other succeeded, by a continual 
biting censure, in throwing discredit upon the unjustified con- 
tempt of philosophic positivism for the great problems of life 
and of the world; in short, he slowly took away from erudite 
historiography all the theoretical props and idealistic subter- 
fuges in which it had constantly trusted. 

But if in the field of philosophy and of criticism, strictly lit- 
erary, he was very successful, his action on historiography prop- 
er was ineffectual, and the voice of the very few who attempted 
to follow in his path remained vow clamantis in deserto. 

The resistance opposed by respectable Italian historiog- 
raphy to Croce’s ways was unexpectedly put down by the World 
War, whose action upon Italian historiography was greatly felt 
through two channels. First—the more perceptible way of the 
two—through a reaction against the so-called “Germanism,” 
which swept over Italy from 1914 to 1918. German historical 
literature, which has had its failures as well as men of unques- 
tionable greatness, could not indeed be held answerable for Ital- 
ian decadence. The truth is that when the acknowledged Italian 
historians magnified the kind of erudite work mentioned above, 
they quoted the example of German historiography and pro- 
claimed it to be a sacred standard. It was a matter of uncon- 
scious falsification ; German historical writing showed examples 
of very great historians, of very great scholars, and of petty 
philological experts; but only the latter class was known by the 
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recognized Italian literary authorities. Now the actual reaction 
against Germanism, which pervaded all the branches of the cul- 
tural, economic, and moral life of Latin countries, undermined 
the foundations of the historical science ruling in Italy. That 
science—it was candidly and irresistibly believed—partook of 
the abject and despicable German Kultur; therefore it was to be 
disliked and dethroned together with the latter. 

But there was another great cause for the change. The war 
confronted us with many problems—-serious historical problems 
—for which an answer was anxiously sought; but the historians 
could not give any. How and owing to what causes had the world 
run headlong into that abyss of fire after so long a time spent in 
peace? What had been the nature of the policy of Germany, 
England, France, and Russia during recent centuries, or at least 
in the contemporary age? What conflicting forces had caused 
that furious upheaval of peoples? What racial problems or in- 
terests were then stirring Europe? How and in what measure 
was the present the outcome of the past, and how would it influ- 
ence the future? All these problems distressed men’s hearts and 
now for the first time racked even the brain of some of the recog- 
nized historians. Of course it was necessary to shape a new his- 
torical mind fit to devise a suitable answer. The whole of history, 
however, is but an uninterrupted series of like problems, and one 
must approach its great drama religiously and intelligently if 
one wishes to explain it, to understand the sorrowful present, and 
to read even the near future. It was to this end that a small 
group of scholars, who had long been inflexible, though unsuc- 
cessful, critics of the recognized Italian writers of history, 
founded the Nuova Rivista Storica,’ whose first number was is- 
sued in January, 1917. 

The Nuova Rivista Storica was not intended to be a maga- 
zine like those that had formerly flourished in the field of histor- 
ical studies ; therefore its aim was not to amass articles and give 
credit and reputation to its founders. It was intended to be a liv- 
ing paper, and this was boldly asserted in the program announc- 
ing its appearance. It was intended “to give examples aiming at 

?Rome: Albright, Segati & Co. 
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constantly calling the public’s attention to the fact that Italian 
historiography was to be, not a tiresome drilling of criticism on 
circumstantial and unrelated questions, not a bare illustration of 
texts and documents, but chiefly inter pretation and understand- 
ing of social facts.” Though aiming at this goal, it declared that 
it would not reject erudition, diligent inquiries, and scientific 
discipline ; all this, however, was not to be an end in itself, but “a 
constant means to reach a nobler and different object, to gain 
real historical insight. To acquire insight into history one must 
not only make inquiries, secure information, and debate upon 
sources, but also grasp the meaning of things, placing one’s mind 
in direct communion with the contents of the gathered materials 
and with all subjects of study, and with that sense of historical 
life, which alone can illuminate one’s mind.” These subjects, it 
was asserted by the founders of the Nuova Rivista Storica, are 
not paleography or diplomatics but “political economy, law, re- 
ligion, geography, literature, philosophy, etc.” This was the 
first time that erudite-philological exclusivism was vanquished. 
Essays and books of true history now rapidly grew in number, 
the judgments passed on the latter changed completely, the 
methods advised and sustained by the Nuova Rivista Storica be- 
came popular and (alas!) even authoritative. The day was not 
distant when its founders were even to fear that they had won 
too much. 

The day arrived when, after the Fascist revolution in Italy, 
a philosopher, Senator Giovanni Gentile, became minister of 
public instruction. The philosopher Gentile had once been a 
faithful adherent of Croce’s philosophy ; then he had gradually 
fallen away, and his idealism had slowly become more rigid and 
irreconcilable, or rather more “absolute,” as it was generally 
called. Gentile’s philosophy has been severely condemned by the 
man today, who once led it to the splendor of glorious success: 
by Croce himself. But, whatever its contents may be, its form 
and the effect upon the mind are as little realistic (and therefore 
as little historical) as can be imagined. Gentile’s philosophical 
conceptions are, it is true, somewhat connected with reality, but 
then they are almost acrobatically worked upon, so as to give 
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rise to new ideas, reflecting perhaps a theosophical purport but 
hardly affording any relation to reality. The words used in them 
have changed their meaning and at times imply just the con- 
trary of their usual meaning; ideas are set together, not because 
of the likeness of their essential qualities, but because of the anal- 
ogy existing among some of their unimportant details; or they 
are opposed to each other in spite of the fundamental resem- 
blance discovered in them by men’s good sense. This philosophy, 
contrary to its pretensions, does not project reality into ideal 
forms but creates reality outright. 

Hence one can easily imagine what was the effect of the new 
minister’s decree which abruptly transformed all teachers of phi- 
losophy and all candidates for that terrible office, into teachers 
of history, consequently authorizing the adherents of Gentile’s 
philosophy to concern themselves with history. The publication 
of such a decree, prompted by the minister’s literary convictions, 
was of course fully justified, as one of his favorite maxims is that 
history and philosophy are not in different logical categories, 
but rather that history is philosophy. Croce himself had former- 
ly been of the same opinion, but later his constant observance of 
reality induced him, as it had done in other cases, not to convey 
that philosophic idea into the field of practical reality. Gentile, 
however, wishes, less prudently, to carry out the enterprise, and, 
as had been foreseen, the effect was that a great many self-styled 
books of history were published, in which the authors did not try 
to revive and penetrate and understand things after a careful 
examination of them but, upon their own theoretical prejudices, 
rapidly formulated successive series of logical reasonings and 
called them “history.” Thus erudition, the characteristic of the 
historians of former days, was gradually replaced by philosoph- 
ical tendency. Of course this substitution created a new type of 
historiography, which, being the only one approved by recog- 
nized authorities, produced as usual a flock of writers, unaware 
of the serious importance of history (or of philosophy) and 
eager only for sure and instant success. 

The new type of history—the philosophic—cut short the 
rising reaction in favor of the new history in Italy and prevented 
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it from affording any benefit to Italian historical writing. In 
fact, if today one considers the historical literature of Italy, one 
perceives at once that Italy does not yet possess any Italian book 
either of medieval history or of universal history, or a well-ar- 
ranged history of foreign nations, or even (hardly credible!) a 
good history of the Italian Risorgimento. There exists, instead, 
a mass of writings pretending to be historical (some magazines 
issued by Gentile’s disciples are addicted to the publication of 
writings of this kind) which give an “idealistic interpretation” 
to all the phenomena of universal history. 

This fact seriously perplexes the most scrupulous historians 
of Italy, and some writers have already called the attention of 
their countrymen to the recent decline of Italian historiog- 
raphy.’ But if it is really a decline, it is not to be wholly attrib- 
uted to Gentile’s philosophy; the responsibility for it is to be 
thrown also upon events of a different nature. Ever since the end 
of the World War, when the reaction against the erudite tend- 
ency should have brought about a new crop of really good his- 
torical works, Italy has been absorbed in politics—that is to say, 
her historians, even the best, have principally endeavored to give 
themselves a new political and social system. A habitual practice 
and a lively sense of politics are an efficient help in writing his- 
tory well, but only on condition that the day will come when the 
work may be carried out peacefully, that is, when the pure inter- 
est in history may be the prevailing incentive. That day, it ap- 
pears, is yet to come. For this reason Italian historical literature 
is at present suffering from the same diseases as afflicted it dur- 
ing a period of time bearing a great resemblance to that which 
Italy has lately gone through: the period of her national regen- 
eration. 

But if this retrospect of Italian historiography is right, the 
causes of those diseases being of a temporary nature, their ef- 
fects will be temporary too; and when historiography has tri- 
umphed over its idealistic erysipelas, and the present period of 
political fever, tingeing all spiritual activities, has passed away, 


*Cf. R. Morghen, in Accademie e Bibliotyche in Italia, 1928, No. 2. 
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historiography will return again to that path which it had final- 
ly entered upon during the bloody years of the World War. 

During the last few years, Croce, an insatiable absorber of 
learning, as he was once called by Antonio Labriola, has devoted 
himself to historical studies and has published two very good 
books: the History of the Kingdom of Naples and the History 
of Italy from 1870 to 1915. But at the same time he has endeav- 
ored to give us a new theory for writing history. True history 
must be, in his opinion, “ethico-political,” that is, it must study 
all social phenomena as the outcome of ethical activity ; and the 
historian must constantly keep his eye on the center of that ac- 
tivity—the state—as “the ethical spirit has in politics both the 
premise of its activity and its instrument.” The word “state,” 
however, is not to be taken (he added) as implying only “the 
government of the state,” because this would cause the historian 
to write a Staatsgeschichte, as Hegel did, but it must be intended 
also “as embracing what is outside the State, whether working to 
the same end, or trying to bring it into a new form or even to 
overthrow and change it: the formation of all moral institutions 
in the broadest sense, inclusive of religious institutions, revolu- 
tionary factions, the people’s feelings, habits, fancies and myths 
bearing upon practical life.’”* 

This illustration, however, does not confront us with any new 
form of historical literature, but only suggests a theory which 
tries to convince us that all social events are to be looked upon as 
a whole in history, even when the historian intends, for practical 
reasons, to illustrate only a part of them. It is true that Croce 
looks for and finds that unity of the social fact in ethical activity 
and not, for instance, in economical or religious or scientific ac- 
tivity. But it is a question of plays on words, as often happens in 
philosophy, particularly idealistic philosophy! There is nothing 
in the world but is ethical, because everything is the result of the 
human spirit’s activity. The problem does not lie there ; the ques- 
tion is whether the moral forces acting in history are to be con- 
sidered as prevalent, or better autonomous, in the interpretation 


* This theory has clearly been laid down by a disciple of Croce: N. Corte, in 
Rivista Storica Italiana, December, 1926. 
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of history, or whether, as I think, they are to be looked upon as 
influences and conditioned by the more pressing and realistic ne- 
cessities of a material character, to the creation of which moral 
forces very often contribute but at times are quite foreign. 

Well now, Croce’s two books of history mentioned above prac- 
tically answer this question: they consider moral forces not as 
prevalent or autonomous, but as influenced, and at times evoked, 
by neighboring situations and conditions of fact of different na- 
tures. Therefore, Croce’s new conception appears in all its de- 
tails to be lacking any originality. But, as a compensation, his 
books of history belong to that class of good literature aimed at 
by all great writers at all times in spite of all prejudices and 
theories. 


Corappo BaRBAGALLO 
Nuova Rivista Storica 











AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE 


N THE year 1852, the Methodist Quarterly Review’ (New 

York), printed in its January and April issues an apprecia- 

tion of Comte’s philosophy, which was probably the first to 
appear in America. The anonymous author was, as far as can be 
determined from secondary references, a certain Mr. Holmes.’ 
In his articles, he shows an unusual acquaintance with philo- 
sophical history. His learnedness and his scientific tempera- 
ment hinder him from rejecting Comte’s opinions without an 
objective and fair analysis and estimation. So he congratulates 
Comte, in reviewing the latter’s Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ 
for his achievements in systematic philosophy, but he is also out- 
spoken in his criticism of Positivism. This philosophy is unac- 
ceptable to him because of its anti-metaphysical presuppositions 
and because of its a-religious, atheistic tendencies. 

Comte was evidently favorably impressed with the first part 
of the paper which had appeared in January. Already on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1852,‘ he addressed a letter to the editor of the Review, 
Dr. McClintock,* expressing his thanks for the article. Moved 


* XXXIV, 9-37, 169-98. 


? It is most probable that he was identical with Professor George F. Holmes 
(1820-97), the first president of the University of Mississippi (1848-49), who, 
while recovering from a serious sickness in Virginia, was writing articles on phi- 
losophy. From 1857-97 he held the chair of history and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

* Paris, 1830-42, 6 vols. 

* The original letter is now in possession of Professor Graham Taylor, of 
Chicago. Comte himself published it in the Preface to the second volume of his 
Systeme de Philosophie Positive (Paris, 1852), pp. xxiii ff. 

* John McClintock (1814-70), from 1866-70 first president of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, was editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review for eight years 
(1848-56). During this time he rendered the journal one of the outstanding mag- 
azines in the country. His collaborators were well-known men of science. He 
himself, well trained in all branches of the humanistic sciences and, by his travels, 
personally acquainted with European scholars, was the author of numerous val- 
uable textbooks. Cf. George R. Crooks, Life and Letters of the Rev. John Mc- 
Clintock (New York, 1876). The Comte correspondence is mentioned on pp. 
208 f., 230 ff., 250. The letter referred to above is translated on pp. 230-32. 
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by Holmes’s remarks about his expulsion from office and its con- 
sequences which made him appeal to the general public of the 
Occident for subsidies that would permit him to continue his 
work for the extension of Positivism, Comte pleads in his letter 
for the help of America. In flattering terms, he beseeches Amer- 
ica to grant him that assistance in his labors for the welfare and 
progress of mankind which his own countrymen had denied to 
him. In order to prove that beginnings of such an enterprise 
had already been made he concludes by giving a reference to 
Horace Binney Wallace, “l’éminent citoyen de Philadelphie, 
qui est aujourd’hui devenu mon principal patron temporel, sans 
cesser d’étre mon noble client spirituel.”” He promises also to 
send copies of the first volume of the Systéme de Politique Posi- 
tive, which appeared in July, 1851, to McClintock and Holmes, 
but because of his “extraordinary inexperience in material ar- 
rangements” he asks for indications of the best way by which the 
books might be sent. 

The letter received an answer on June 29. On the back of 
Comte’s letter, which still exists, one reads a remark to that ef- 
fect, with the addition: “Enclosing dft [=draft] for $15.” 

A few weeks after having received this answer Comte wrote 
a second epistle to McClintock, which has never been published, 
but is also still in existence.’ It is printed below. It is written on 
a small piece of yellow correspondence paper which, on one cor- 
ner, bears the stamped mark AC. The script is exceedingly fine 
and small, but very regular and easily readable. Occasionally, 
original expressions are changed by Comte himself. 

The letter makes it evident that, in the meantime, Comte had 


* Horace Binney Wallace (1817-56) was a literary man of Philadelphia. 
Trained in medicine, chemistry, and law, he developed an interest in philosophy 
and particularly in Positivism. He was abroad in 1849-50 and again in 1852. 
He must have made the personal acquaintance of Comte, for after his death 
(he committed suicide in Paris), Comte wrote of him: “In him heart, intellect 
and character were united in so rare a combination and harmony, that, had he 
lived, he would have aided powerfully in advancing the difficult transition through 
which the nineteenth century has to pass.” Cf. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Amer- 
ican Biography (New York, 1889); also National Cyclopaedia of American Bi- 
ography (New York, 1896), VI, 199. (The date of Wallace’s death given here— 
1852—is not correct.) 

*It also is in possession of Professor Graham Taylor. We express to Dr. 
Taylor our sincere thanks for his permission to publish Comte’s letter. 
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read the second paper in the April number of the Review. Prob- 
ably, from McClintock’s letter he had learned the name of 
his critic. But now he takes the opportunity to correct certain 
statements of Holmes, in particular those referring to his rela- 
tions with Saint-Simon.* At his time, as generally in ours, 
Comte was regarded as a pupil of the philosopher of early so- 
cialism—and such an assumption is probably true to the facts. 
But Comte disagreed vehemently, for, while still a young man, 
he had separated from the circle of his teacher. He was accused 
of infidelity, and Saint-Simon is said to have rebuked him for 
that even on his death-bed. Comte, however, used every oppor- 
tunity that offered itself to him to deny any decisive influence of 
Saint-Simon upon him. 

Not only under this aspect is the letter, published below, of 
interest ; but its importance lies rather in Comte’s own descrip- 
tion of his philosophical heritage. It is remarkable how frankly, 
in doing so, he unmasks himself in his excessive conceit and self- 
assurance, in his claim to have cured society from the anarchy 
and bankruptcy of the Enlightenment and of the Revolution, in 
his romantic appreciation even of the Middle Ages, and in his 
materialistic psychology. 

In the last paragraph, he indicates that he had taken the 
liberty of publishing his first letter to McClintock, hoping that 
no objections would be raised. As far as we can judge, this hope 
was deceived. For in the October number of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review,’ we find, in the section “Classical and Miscel- 
laneous,” certain remarks, evidently of the editor, in acknowl- 
edgment of the second volume of the Systéme de Politique Posi- 
tive, which Comte according to his second letter had forwarded. 
They show that Comte was much too optimistic in his expecta- 
tions to find new financial aid and even in his favorable impres- 
sion of the American reviews. The passage runs: 

A copious preface treats largely of Comte’s personal affairs—with 


regard to which he seems to have lost all dignity of feeling. Regarding 


* The most important works of Cl. H. de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) are: Jn- 
troduction aux Travaux Scientifiques du 19° siécle, 1807; Réorganisation de la 
Société Européenne, 1814; Systéme Industriel, 1821 f.; Nouveau Christianisme, 
1825. 


*XXXIV, 637. 
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himself as the apostle of the final religion of humanity, he deems it quite 
becoming that his “material support” should depend upon the voluntary 
contributions of his supporters. . .. . And in the triumph of Positiv- 
ism, Auguste Comte is to be the sacerdotal, as well as the intellectual 
regenerator of humanity. As such he thinks it quite reasonable, nay, 
the most reasonable of all things that humanity “should pay his ex- 
penses” on the way. All this is very vulgar—very unworthy of a 
philosopher. A private subscription for Mr. Comte’s support would 
have been quite consistent with his dignity, but this public begging is 
intolerable. But Comte’s pretensions as a priest only afford another 
proof of the folly of infidelity. .... The “true religion of humanity” 
begins, to say the least of it, most inauspiciously. The fanatical and, at 
the same time, ludicrous aspects of Mr. Comte’s religious enterprise, 
will save many from falling into that gulf of infidelity toward which his 
intellectual superiority might have led them. Hereafter Christianity has 
little to fear from Comte.’° 
WitHeELM Pavuck 
Curcaco THEoLocicaL SEMINARY 


A M. le docteur M’C lintock, &@ New Yorck." 
Paris, LE 24 Dante 64. 
(Samedi, 7 Aoit 1852.) 

Monsieur, 

j’ai été trés touché du digne envoi renfermé dans votre lettre du 
29 Juin, qui m’est parvenu le 15 Juillet. Cette noble participation 
sociale de deux éminents adversaires philosophiques tend 4 mieux 
caractériser la vraie nature de libre subside qui doit garantir d’une 
injuste misére un penseur consciencieux, qu’on ne veut combattre 
que par une loyale discussion, pure de toute expression matérielle, 
caractériser la vraie nature de libre subside qui doit garantir d’une 
religieux, ot l’amour domine la foi, on sent une certaine fraternité 
entre tous ceux qui maintenant s’efforcent sincérement de surmon- 
ter ’anarchie intellectuelle et morale, quelque opposition qui puisse 
d’ailleurs exister entre les doctrines qu’ils emploient pour ce grand 
but commun. 


* In 1853 two further articles on Comte appeared in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review under the title “The Bacon of the Nineteenth Century.” They refute def- 
initely the possibility of religious and cultural reorganization of society by means 
of Positivism (XXXV, 329-53, 489-512). 

* The letter is already partly translated in Crooks, op. cit., pp. 233-35, but 
some of its most interesting paragraphs are omitted and certain phrases are not 
accurately translated. 
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La modicité méme de ces deux souscriptions annuelles en aug- 
mente a mes yeux, le mérite social. Car, il a fallu surmonter ainsi 
la secréte impulsion personnelle qui détourne de toute coopération 
ceux dont la situation interdit une participation considérable. J’ai 
tellement vu ce misérable motif d’amour-propre agir ainsi chez 
quelques uns de mes propres disciples, que j’éprouve une sincére 
vénération pour ceux que le sentiment du devoir social préserve 
d’une telle dégéneration. 

Depuis plusieurs mois, j’ai récu et lu le second article de M. 
Holmes sur mon ouvrage fondamental, dans la Revue Méthodiste 
d’Avril. Sans m’arréter a ses réfutations, je suis profondément 
sensible a la noble loyauté de ses conclusions. Le rang qu’il m’as- 
signe finalement entre les grands philosophes** devient d’autant 
plus précieux, comme précurseur de la postérité, qu’il émane d’un 
adversaire. Cette appréciation forme d’ailleurs un contraste dé- 
cisif avec la froide réserve de presque tous mes adhérents publics, 
dont aucun jusqu’ici, sauf M. Lewes,’* n’osa me classer si haut. Je 
vous prie donc de transmettre 4 M. Holmes la vive expression de ma 
reconnaissance finale. 

En ce qui ne concerne pas l’opposition des doctrines, je n’ai 
vraiment a désirer de lui d’autre rectification importante qu’envers 
la fausse influence qu’il attribue 4 mes relations initiales avec M. de 
Saint-Simon, qui ne fut, en aucune maniére, mon maitre, ni mon 
précurseur. M. Lewes a trop legérement reproduit l’absurde hy- 
pothése, préconisée ici par mes ennemis, secrets ou déclarés, sur 
cette prétendue filiation. Dés lors, il est assez naturel que M. 
Holmes ait adopté sans examen une fable accréditée ainsi chez l’un 
de mes principaux adhérents. Je dois donc utiliser l’occasion ac- 
tuelle pour éclaircir directement ce point de mon histoire. 

La simple comparaison des doctrines suffirait 4 démontrer l’ab- 
surdité d’une telle hypothése. Si M. Lewes avait fait cette compa- 
raison au lieu de devenir l’écho d’un mensonge malveillant, il aurait 
senti que le positivisme ne pouvait avoir aucune origine Saint-Si- 

2 Cf. XXXIV, 198: “. ... his ultra St. Simonism render the denial of God 
and the negation of religion immutable assumptions. Yet, this is the blunder 
which has deprived Mr. Comte of the highest crown of intellectual greatness. We 
admit him to be second only to Bacon and Aristotle among the mighty intellects 
of all time. ....” 

* George Henry Lewes, Comte’s Philosophy of the Positive Sciences (Lon- 


don, 1853). See also his Biographical History of Philosophy, 2 vols. (London, 
1845-46). 
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monienne, méme vaguement. M. Mill,’* qui réellement avait com- 
paré, n’est jamais tombé, que je sache, dans cette erreur superfi- 
cielle. 

Il est pourtant vrai, comme je l’ai publiquement déclaré, que, 
au temps de ma premiére jeunesse, j’eus pendant six années environ, 
une liaison fort intime avec M. de Saint-Simon. Mais elle n’influa 
pas davantage sur mon développement que les autres relations per- 
sonnelles qui me rapprochérent alors de divers personnages. Parmi 
ces contemporains plus agés que moi, il en existe un (M. Dunoyer) 
auquel je dus réellement quelques notions utiles, que je me plus tou- 
jours a lui rapporter. Mais le trop fameux Saint-Simon me fit, au 
contraire, qu’ entraver mon propre essor, sans pouvoir cependant 
’empécher ni l’attérer. Quelques désagréments qu’il m’ait suscités, 
je suis loin pourtant de regretter, quoique nullement mérité, le vif 
enthousiasme que ce célébre jongleur inspira facilement 4 mon ame 
juvénile. Car, ce sentiment me soutint alors contre la démoralisa- 
tion sophistique & laquelle m’exposait mon négativisme initial. Mais 
je ne puis savoir aucun gré de cette réaction involontaire et im- 
prévue au roué qui voulut m’exploiter, en abusant, sans aucune 
scrupule, de ma confiance illimitée. Au fond, ce personnage fut 
aussi superficiel qu’immoral. Vous pourrez a la fois juger son esprit 
et son coeur dans ce résumé cynique, qu’il le plaisait a répéter: 
“Pendant la premiére moitié de ma vie j’ai fait des idées avec de 
argent, pendant la seconde je veux faire de l’argent avec des 
idées.” 

Au lieu de cette absurde origine que j’ai toujours désavouée, 
J’espére que les juges impartiaux et éclairés se feront désormais un 
devoir de proclamer ma vraie filiation philosophique, qui ressort au- 
tant de l’ensemble de mes travaux que de mes propres déclarations. 
J’ai toujours reconnu Condorcet’’ comme mon principal précurseur 
direct, et je n’en admets pas d’autre. Scientifiquement, j’émanai de 
Bichat** et de Gall,” les derniers penseurs scientifiques qui m’aient 

“J. Stuart Mill (1806-73) received decisive stimulations from Comte. Cf. 
his works: System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive (1843); Principles of 
Political Economy (1848). See also his work on Comte: Comte and Positivism 
(2d ed., 1866). 

* Marie Jean A. N. de Condorcet, Hsquisse d’un Tableau Historique du 
Progrés de lEsprit Humain (Paris, 1794-95). It is Condorcet’s philosophy of 
history to which Comte refers. 

*M. F. X. Bichat (1771-1802), Recherche: Physiologiques sur la Vie et la 
Mort (Paris, 1800). 


*F, J. Gall (1758-1828) was the founder of Phrenology, a materialistic 
psychology. Recherches sur les Systemes Nerveux en général et sur celui du Cer- 
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précédé et préparé. Philosophiquement, mon origine indirecte ré- 
sulte surtout de Hume, et accessoirement de Kant pour ne pas re- 
monter trop haut. Mais le grand Condorcet est, au fond, le penseur 
auquel je succédai le mieux. Je me réproche de l’avoir placé, dans 
ma Philosophie positive, au dessous de Montesqieu, auquel il fut trés 
supérieur. Mes cours publics ont déja rectifié cette erreur, que mon 
traité actuel achevera de réparer. C’est par ce philosophe que 
jopére la vraie transition du dix-huitiéme siécle au dix-neuviéme. 
I] fut, comme moi, profondément préparé par les sciences, quoique 
leur domaine restat alors insuffisant pour régénérer l’intelligence. 
Au milieu de la crise la plus anti-historique, qui puisse jamais ex- 
ister, il tenta de fonder la politique sur l’histoire. Je sentis, de trés 
bonne heure, la portée et l’insuffisance d’un tel effort, dont le digne 
accomplissement devint, a dix-huit ans, la principale destination de 
ma vie. 

Cette est done ma véritable filiation philosophique, je me lie, 
par Condorcet, 4 la grande école du dix-huitiéme siécle, cette de 
Diderot. Les petites écoles de Voltaire et de Rousseau, essentielle- 
ment inconséquentes, et dés lors purement négatives, sont radicale- 
ment éteintes aujourd’hui, quoique leur débris troublent encore 
Voccident indiscipliné. Mais l’école complete et organique, cette de 
Diderot, Hume et Condorcet, revit en moi. Ce qu’alors elle poursui- 
vait confusément par |’Encyclopédie, elle le réalise systématique- 
ment dans le positivisme. Le but de régéneration totale est resté le 
méme: seulement les moyens se sont développés. Aucun de mes con- 
temporains ne m’a réellement aidé pour une telle émanation. Le dix- 
neuvieme siécle ne put vraiment m’offrir d’autre penseur éminent 
que Joseph de Maistre,** auquel je rendis toujours une pleine jus- 
tice. Mais, dés mon début, j’absorbai spontanément tout ce que ses 
travaux, quoique retrogrades, produisirent de profond et de dura- 
ble, soit contre les dogmes révolutionnaires, soit pour l’apprécia- 
tion historique du moyen age. Si son livre ne m’efit pas précédé je 
m’en serais aisément passé ; puisque avant de le connaitre, j’en avais 
déja produit, 4 ma maniére, l’équivalent essentiel du point de vue 


vreau en particulier (Paris, 1809). Cf. W. Windelband, History of Philosophy, 
2d ed. (New York, 1901), pp. 634, 653. 

* Joseph de Maistre (1753-1851) was the founder of Ultramontanism. The 
Saint-Simonists considered him, though he was an antagonist of their philosophy, 
an ally in their labors for the reformation of religion. That explains and helps 
to evaluate Comte’s reference to him! 
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progressif. C’est pourtant, aprés Condorcet et Gall, le seul penseur 
auquel j’aie réellement du quelque chose d’important. 

Avant l’arrivée de votre lettre, j’avais déja trouvé le moyen de 
vous transmettre enfin les deux premiers volumes de ma Politique 
positive. Je les ai remis, pour vous et M. Holmes 4 un jeune fran- 
¢ais, qui va s’établir 4 New-Yorck. Mais je ferai cependant un 
usage prochain de la transmission normale, afin de vous envoyer 
loscupule décisif que j’écris maintenant, sous le titre de Catéchisme 
Positiviste, en attendant que je commence, au mois de Novembre, le 
tome troisiéme de ma Politique positive, qui sera publié en Mai ou 
Juin, 1853. 

En recevant l’envoi que je viens de vous faire, vous verrez, que 
dans l’Appendice a la Préface du tome 2, j’ai publié la lettre qui je 
vous écrivis en Février. Mais je congois que cette publication n’ait 
pas paru convenable a vous et M. Wallace auquel je m’en étais rap- 
porté d’avance, comme pouvant seul connaitre assez les motifs lo- 
caux. Venant de moi, une telle divulgation n’a plus les mémes in- 
convénients. 

Salut et Fraternité 
AveustEe ComTE 
(10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince) 

















FRANK ALFRED GOLDER 
1877-1929 


HE death of Frank Alfred Golder at Stanford University 

on January 7 closed with tragic untimeliness a life rich in 

scholarly achievement, in unobtrusive public service, and in 
philanthropy in the original and best sense of that term. Golder 
was born near Odessa in 1877 but at the age of three was brought 
to the United States by his parents. By the time he was launched 
on his professional career he knew America more intimately than a 
great majority of his contemporaries, for he had participated in 
the life of the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, of the Mississippi 
Valley, and of the deserts and mountains of the West. He loved the 
face of the land; he took pride in its institutions and absorbed its 
spirit; he always returned with deep pleasure to the American 
scene. 

After attending elementary schools in New Jersey and Ken- 
tucky, Golder entered Bucknell University and was graduated in 
1898. The next year, hopeful of realizing a youthful dream to see 
the West, he went to Alaska as a teacher in a government school. 
For three long years, in a remote island settlement of Aleuts and 
half-breeds, he worked untiringly, endured hardships, and fought 
the heartbreaking loneliness of Arctic winters with their unending 
procession of dreary, sunless days. At the end of his service he re- 
turned to the United States carrying in his notebooks a collection 
of Aleutian songs and stories (subsequently published in the Jour- 
nal of American Folklore) and in his mind a determination to write 
the history of Alaska. In the fall of 1902 he entered Harvard. Aft- 
er receiving the A.B. degree in 1903 he continued, as a graduate 
student, his Alaskan studies at Cambridge, in the Library of Con- 
gress, in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Archives de la Marine 
in Paris, and in 1909 received his doctorate. These investigations, 
which were interrupted by teaching at the University of Missouri 
and in Arizona, where he secured materials published twenty years 
later in The March of the Mormon Battalion (1928), changed the 
direction of his historical studies. “The discovery of Alaska,” he 
wrote, “which I had regarded as a beginning chapter of American 
history, I found to be the closing chapter of a period of Rusisan ex- 
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pansion,” and his dissertation, published in 1914, bore the title 
Russian Expansion on the Pacific 1641-1850. 

The publication of this monograph, which C. E. Chapman has 
called “the most scholarly volume in English on Russian activities 
in the Pacific,” established Golder’s position as a scholar of unusual 
promise. Further recognition came with his selection to investigate 
for the Carnegie Institution the sources for the study of American 
history in the Russian archives. During the summer of 1914 he was 
engaged in this work in St. Petersburg and Moscow, where he won 
the affectionate esteem of a large circle of Russian scholars. On 
August 2 he mingled with the excited crowd that packed the square 
before the Winter Palace to cheer the Tsar as he summoned the na- 
tion to war; and he saw the nation respond with confidence, so soon 
to be broken by the dead weight of incompetent leadership. War 
conditions forced Golder to discontinue his work in the archives but 
not until he had secured the data for his Guide to Materials for 
American History in Russian Archives (1917) and other materials 
which were the basis of three papers on Russian-American relations 
in the American Historical Review. He had discovered also a col- 
lection of unpublished letters of John Paul Jones, which with ad- 
ditional letters secured in 1921 he published in John Paul Jones in 
Russia (1927). 

On his return to the United States via Siberia early in 1915 
Golder resumed his teaching in the State College of Washington, 
where he had been a member of the history faculty since 1910, after 
having taught at Boston University (1909) and the University of 
Chicago (1910). In January, 1917, he sailed from Seattle for Rus- 
sia to make further archive investigations for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and the American Geographical Society. He reached Petro- 
grad on March 4, ten days before Tsardom fell, and remained in 
Russia until August, working in the archives and observing the 
course of the revolution. He saw the July uprising in the capital, 
and his diaries record these events and his observations in Moscow 
and Siberia, which he crossed four times in the course of that sum- 
mer. After having completed his research in the archives and, at 
the request of the American ambassador, having accompanied the 
Stevens Railway Commission from Vladivostok to Petrograd and 
up and down European Russia, Golder returned to America. He 
brought with him, in addition to his notes on the revolution which 
he used in part in his chapter in The Russian Revolution and the 
Jugo-Slav Movement (by Petrunkevitch, Harper, Golder, and Ker- 
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ner, 1918), materials relating to Bering’s explorations, which he 
later published as Bering’s Voyages (two volumes 1922, 1925). 

Golder’s return from Russia did not mean the resumption of 
teaching except for a brief period, for he became a member of Col- 
onel House’s Inquiry and in 1920 joined E. D. Adams and R. H. 
Lutz in gathering materials for the Hoover War Library. For a 
year he traveled up and down Europe from Helsingfors to Con- 
stantinople and across Asia Minor from the Straits to Tiflis. In 
1921 he was back in Russia as a special investigator of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s American Relief Administration, and for two years he poured 
out his energies in the service of the Russian people. His knowledge 
of the country, which was of the greatest value to the American Re- 
lief Administration, he increased by his investigations of conditions 
in all corners of Russia. These days he described with sympathetic 
realism in On the Trail of the Russian Famine (with Lincoln 
Hutchinson, 1927). But aside from his official duties, he worked 
indefatigably as a personal agent of relief, and it is literally true 
that hundreds of individuals in Russia were rescued from hopeless 
despair or were saved from starvation by Frank Golder. 

On the withdrawal of the American Relief Administration from 
Russia in 1923, Golder turned again to his academic work as asso- 
ciate and later professor of history and a director of the Hoover 
War Library at Stanford. During the next five years he published, 
in addition to works already mentioned, a number of articles on the 
Russian Revolution, brought out an English edition of Platonov’s 
History of Russia (1925), and expanded the great collection of 
Russian materials in the Hoover Library, a collection unique in 
content, of inestimable value, and an enduring monument to Gold- 
er’s exceptional abilities. In 1925 and again in 1927, he revisited 
Russia in the interests of his research and in the latter year pub- 
lished his valuable Documents of Russian History 1914-1917, the 
first of a projected series of publications of source materials on the 
Russian Revolution. In the summer of 1928, he accepted an invita- 
tion to read a paper on “Proposals for Russian Occupation of the 
Hawaiian Islands,” at the sesquicentennial celebration of Captain 
Cook’s discovery of Hawaii. This was his last work and his last 
journey. There remained only the long weeks of struggle against 
an illness which his splendid courage and strong physique could not 
check. 

H. H. Fisner 
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A DECADE OF STUDIES IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


SURVEY of what has been done since the Great War in the study 
A of the French Revolution and of the conditions under the Old 
Régime which preceded, naturally first takes account of the 
work of French scholars. Hardly more than a glance is necessary to 
convince the observer that the amount is surprising in view of the im- 
mense losses which the war had inflicted upon France. At least four of 
the books mentioned in this article are the posthumous productions of 
men who fell upon the field of battle—Ballot, Cochin, Girard, and Mal- 
leray. Projects which the state had subsidized liberally had to be cur- 
tailed because credits upon the annual budgets were reduced. Volumes 
which have been published under the auspices of the Commission on the 
Economic History of the Revolution had to take their turn; some are 
still waiting. Learned societies either disappeared or ceased publica- 
tion. If the amount of what has been accomplished in France is sur- 
prising, perhaps equally so is the little that has been done elsewhere, ex- 
cept in Russia, where scholars are still prompted to turn to France for 
analogies.* 

Immediately after the war the project of Professor Lavisse, of a 
“History of Contemporary France” as a continuation of his monumen- 
tal “History of France,” was realized. In 1920 appeared the two vol- 
umes on the Revolution, the period of the Constituent and the Legisla- 
tive, written by Professor Philippe Sagnac, and that from the opening 
of the Convention to the Consulate, by Professor Georges Pariset.? Pro- 
fessor Sagnac’s earlier work gave assurance that he would write with 
authority on the constructive legislation of the Constituent Assembly. 
His Book II deals with its principles, the problem of the suffrage, 
property qualifications of deputies, administrative reorganization, the 
land question, taxation, finance, and religion. One consequence of this 
legislation was that the bourgeoisie became the principal social class of 
the country and upon them rested “la responsabilité de l’histoire qui 
va commencer.” The peasants also became more and more greedy, 
dreaming of nothing but the conquest of the soil, while political ideal- 
ism took refuge with the cultivated bourgeois and the Parisian work- 

* See article by N. Karéiev on “Les derniers travaux russes sur la Révolution 
francaise” in Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise, I1, 252-62; also a 
second article by Marie Boukonetzkaja, ibid., III, 225-82. 

2 E. Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine, depuis la Révolution jusqu’ 
a la paix de 1919 (Paris, 1920); Tome I, P. Sagnac, La Révolution (1789-1792); 
Tome II, G. Pariset, La Révolution (1792-1799). 
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ingmen. The narrative portions of Professor Sagnac’s volume present 
with admirable brevity and interest the conclusions of the latest re- 
search. He is not an apologist for the violence of the Revolutionary 
multitudes, however deep his sympathy with the people, for he describes 
with great vlainness the atrocities committed during the September 
massacres. Altogether his work approaches as nearly to the ideal of his- 
torical objectivity as we may hope to get in dealing with the Revolution. 
Professor Pariset’s period is more difficult to treat, for upon some of its 
problems inquiry has not reached the same degree of finality. In his 
study of the Convention he emphasizes more than his predecessors the 
positive réle of the Center, which ceases to be a “Plain” of vague and 
shifting boundaries. He seems to occupy a middle position in the bitter 
Danton-Robespierre controversy. He remarks that Danton in spite of 
“ses défailliances, ses arriére-pensées et ses procédés tortueux, voyait 
haut, loin et humainement,” but that his policy risked losing all, for it 
did not even guarantee to France a government. He then says, “La po- 
litique de Robespierre a sauvé la France, mais elle lui a valu la Terreur 
avec un gouvernement.” A phase of French experience insufficiently 
emphasized is the economic difficulties of the period, lack of food, price- 
fixing, etc. 

The French Revolution of Professor Albert Mathiez® realizes the 
aim of the Colin collection to which it belongs, “Vulgariser sans abais- 
ser,” for it has sureness of touch, directness and brevity of statement, a 
sense of artistic effects in grouping incidents and describing character- 
istic movements, and an abundance of stimulating suggestion. It em- 
bodies the conclusions of a lifetime of alert and unwearied research. 
This does not mean that every informed student of the Revolution 
must accept all its interpretations. As the author cannot encumber his 
pages with arguments and qualifications, he presents as undoubted po- 
sitions which in his more detailed essays he has sought to establish. 
According to the original plan, the second volume was to carry the nar- 
rative to Thermidor, but the proportions of the treatment changed as 
the author proceeded, so that a third volume was required to reach that 
point. The original goal, the 18th Brumaire, is still remote. It is in 
the third volume (Book III of the translation) that Professor Ma- 
thiez reaches the region of controversy. A convinced believer in the 
“Incorruptible,” he has further damaged the already shaken reputation 
of Danton, but certain charges require more solid evidence than he has 
brought forward to convince readers with a different set of premises. 
He identifies the triumphant faction with the real France. Opposition 
to it was plain treason. However, he thinks it a mistake to confuse 

* New York, 1928. Translated by Catherine Alison (Mrs. W. Alison) Phil- 
lips from La Révolution francaise, 3 vols. (Paris, 1922, 1924, 1927). M. Mathiez 
has recently published a separate volume on La réaction thermidorienne (Paris, 
1929). 
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Robespierre with the Terror, at least the Terror as practiced in the 
spring of 1794, for he has referred to Robespierre’s last speech as one 
prolonged cry against the Terror. He explains that Robespierre be- 
lieved in the Terror as an instrument of repression until the Republic 
was founded in the habits as well as in the hearts of the people. This 
implied a social revolution to complete the political revolution, and the 
laws of Ventése, by which the property of so-called counter-revolution- 
aries, 800,000 of them, should be transferred to the poor, was the first 
step. “La Terreur n’avait plus honte de lui-méme. Elle devenait un ré- 
gime, le rouge creuset ot s’élaborerait la démocratie future sur les ruines 
accumulées de tout ce qui tenait a l’ancien ordre.” The overthrow of 
Robespierre in July put an end to this dream, or nightmare, according 
to one’s taste.* 

Another history of the Revolution embodying the results of the 
most recent researches has been contributed by M. Bourgin to the Hart- 
mann series in Germany.*° The late Miss Bradby, whose life of Barnave 
is so well known, has also written a brief history.® It is a source of sat- 
isfaction to those who have found the Histoire socialiste of Jean Jaurés 
so suggestive of new lines of inquiry that Professor Mathiez has been 


*In this volume especially are embodied the results of the author’s more re- 
cent researches, published first in the Annales révolutionnaires or Annales his- 
toriques de la Révolution francaise, its successor, which he has edited from the 
beginning, or in other reviews, and then brought together in the following vol- 
umes: Etudes Robespierristes, premiére série, La corruption parlementaire sous 
la Terreur (1917) ; seconde série, La conspiration de V'étranger (1918); La Révo- 
lution et les étrangers (1918); Danton et la paix (1919); Un procés de corruption 
sous la Terreur, l’affaire de la compagnie des Indes (1920); Robespierre terroriste 
(1921); Autour de Robespierre (1925) (translated by Catherine Alison Phillips, 
Fall of Robespierre and Others Essays [New York, 1927]); Autour de Danton 
(1926). One of the essays in Autour de Robespierre gives a new interpretation 
of Robespierre’s hesitations on the night of 9 Thermidor. Professor Mathiez first 
establishes from the documents the proof that the famous address to the Section 
des Piques actually reached the section several hours before the final scene at the 
Hotel de Ville, and that the stains upon the paper were not made by Robes- 
pierre’s blood. Why Robespierre wrote Ro is not made clear. Professor Mathiez 
then explains that it was from a misjudgment of the political situation that 
Robespierre’s delays arose. Cf. Adalbert Wahl, Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXIV, 
140-42. To measure the impression the Mathiez crusade has made upon writers of 
the older school, see Louis Madelin, Les hommes de la Révolution (Paris, 1928). 
Georges Michon has edited for the Robespierre Society the Correspondance de 
Mazimilien et Augustin Robespierre (Paris, 1926). There is a recent German life, 
Robespierre, by Carry Brachvogel (Vienna and Leipzig, 1925). 

*G. Bourgin, Die Franzisische Revolution (Weltgeschichte in gemeinver- 
stdndlicher Darstellung von Ludo Moritz Hartmann, VII, i [Stuttgart und 
Gotha, 1922]). Cf. review by Adalbert Wahl, Historische Zeitschrift, CX XX, 
136-39. 

*E. D. Bradby, Short History of the French Revolution (1789-1795) (Ox- 
ford, 1926). 
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able to edit a new edition of the part on the Revolution in eight volumes 
of a more convenient format.’ 

The mid-period of the Revolution has been described by Wilfred 
B. Kerr in The Reign of Terror.* The author is a disciple of Mathiez, 
although he differs from him in certain conclusions. He emphasizes the 
class struggle between the urban proletariat and the bourgeoisie from 
the overthrow of the monarchy to the death of Robespierre and the “fall 
of the sansculotte régime.” This implies the importance of the economic 
factor, and yet he gives no adequate account of price-fixing experiments 
or of the system of requisitions. The amiable irony with which some of 
the worst injustices of the Revolutionary Tribunal are described leaves 
a painful impression on the reader. In his judgment, by Marat’s death 
“revolutionary France lost her ablest intelligence.” 

The most considerable enterprise in research still remains the work 
under the auspices of the Commission on the Economic History of the 
Revolution. To the series of cahiers several volumes have been added. 
It will be recalled that this series is of special importance because it is 
making accessible for the first time the parish cahiers of many baili- 
wicks and sénéchaussées. The new volumes belong to the bailiwicks of 
Arques (Seine-Inférieure) and of Amont (Haute-Saéne), and the séné- 
schaussées of Bigorre (Hautes-Pyrénées), of Quimper and Concarneau 
(Finistére), and of Civray (Vienne). Besides, there is a volume of 
cahiers of priests and of monasteries of the bailiwick of Auxerre 
(Yonne).° 

Among the questions which the editors discuss is the extent to which 
public opinion as expressed in the cahiers was the consequence of or- 
ganized propaganda. M. Le Parquier has found in Arques groups or 
families of cahiers, each of four or more, varying among themselves, but 
harking back to one of the group. Each family seems especially inter- 
ested in a particular type of reform. There are few complaints of the 
feudal system. In the Pays de Caux, as the editor remarks, the older 
nobility had disappeared during the English or the Religious Wars, and 
most of the fiefs belonged to citizens of Rouen or Dieppe, who had no 
domaine proche. In the cahiers of Bigorre, M. Balencié has found in- 
stances of “type” cahiers with a blank space left for the insertion of the 

* Paris, 1922-24. 

5 Toronto, 1927. Cf. M. A. P., English Historical Review, XLIV, 164-65. 


°F. Le Parquier, Cahiers de doléances du bailliage d’Arques, 2 vols. (Lille, 
1922); M. Godard et L. Abensour, Cahiers de doléances du bailliage d’Amont, 
Vol. II (Besancon, 1927); Jean Savina et Daniel Bernard, Cahiers de doléances 
des sénéchaussées de Quimper et de Concarneau, 2 vols. (Rennes, 1927) ; P. Bois- 
sonnade et Léonce Cathelineau, Cahiers de doléances de la sénéchaussée de Civray 
(Niort, 1925); Gaston Balencié, Cahiers de doléances de la sénéchaussée de Bi- 
gorre, 2 vols. (Tarbes, 1925, 1926); Charles Porée, Cahiers des curés et des com- 
munautés ecclésiastiques du bailliage d’Aurerre (Auxerre, 1927). 
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name of the parish. Occasionally articles voicing local needs or griev- 
ances have been added. The editor has also been able to trace the au- 
thorship of many of the cahiers to the local notary or advocate. He has 
discovered, for example, that the royal notary of Antin “inundated the 
region with the same type of cahier.” In this sénéchaussée complaints 
of heavy taxation are tenfold more numerous than references to feudal 
dues. 

The work of M. Porée for Auxerre is unique, for in no other region 
has an equally complete collection of the cahiers of the curés been dis- 
covered. These cahiers owed their existence to the right of a parish 
priest who could not personally attend the electoral assembly of the 
clergy to send his cahier.’° The importance of such cahiers for the stu- 
dent of conditions in the church is apparent, because the cahier of the 
clergy of the bailiwick would obviously be influenced by the higher 
clergy if not dictated by them. Here is an opportunity then to see what 
the parish priests thought. The bishop, Monseigneur de Cicé, was a man 
of high character and capacity, but as a member of the king’s conseil 
privé was often absent from his diocese and could not give his parishes 
the attention they required. Under the circumstances the curés felt free 
to complain of episcopal despotism and to express their wishes for pro- 
vincial councils and occasional national councils. Here was evidently a 
current of opinion which would not be shocked at the way in which the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy hedged about the powers of the bishop. 

M. Martin has added to his volume on the sale of public lands in 
the district of Toulouse a second for the district of Saint-Gaudens.’' 
This general series was launched twenty years ago, but the collection of 
texts of laws and administrative circulars which has commonly been 
published as an instrument of work when a series was begun has only 
just appeared, edited by M. Caron, who has had so eminent a part in 
the work of the Commission, and by Professor Deprez, of the Univer- 
sity of Rennes.’* The Introduction gives information about the Comité 

* As the monks did not appear individually, each monastic community sent 
a cahier with its representative. 

* Henri Martin, Documents relatifs a la vente des biens nationauz, district 
de Saint-Gaudens (Rieumes, 1924). The collection has been praised as one of the 
better of the series, but its insufficiencies for the student who wishes to conclude 
upon the basis of statistics have been pointed out recently by M. Georges Le- 
febvre in the Revue d’histoire moderne, N.S., III, 196, note 3, 197, note i. M. 
Lefebvre regards as a model the work of M. Nicolle for the cantons of Vire and 
of Pontfarcy (1923, 1927), published for the Comité de Calvados, affiliated with 
the general Commission. He says, “M. Nicolle est le seul éditeur qui ait dépouillé 


« les documents fonciers, notamment les états de sections et les matrices de 1791 et 


des années suivantes, ainsi que les actes civils de |’Enregistrement ... ce qui lui a 
permis de suivre la destinée des biens vendus jusqu’au régne de Louis Philippe” 
(ibid., p. 197). 

™ Pierre Caron et Eugéne Deprez, Recueil des textes législatifs et adminis- 
tratifs concernant les biens nationaux, Tome I (Paris, 1926). 
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d’Aliénation which first undertook to supervise the sales, assigning to 
each member several departments. The burden became overwhelming, 
and the task had to be turned over to the Caisse de ]’Extraordinaire. 
The administration of sequestrated property was placed under the con- 
trol of the Régie Nationale de ]’Enregistrement, a vast machine, M. 
Caron remarks, which assumed a role of the first importance and per- 
formed its task well from the beginning. This volume of Textes goes 
only to December 30, 1791, but by that time the main lines of the ad- 
ministration of sales had been laid down. 

The series on the history of subsistences or grain supply during the 
Revolution is equally interesting. Of the volumes belonging to it, the 
most important additions are those edited by M. Caron, containing the 
records and acts of the Commission des Subsistances.'* This Commis- 
sion was established on October 22, 1793, and it was soon ordered to put 
into effect the revised scheme of a general maximum of prices. The task 
of drawing up the list of prices of 1790, upon which the revised prices 
were to be based, proved enormous and was hardly completed before 
the Commission went out of existence. M. Caron is inclined to believe 
that it accomplished this particular task with surprising efficiency, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the situation, in this disagreeing with Profes- 
sor Marion, who involves the maximum and the Commission alike in his 
condemnation.'* Unfortunately the records of the Commission throw 
little light upon the method by which the task was accomplished, being 
filled with administrative decisions upon the many other problems that 
were assigned to it. The size of the establishment is indicated by the 
fact that 508 persons were employed in the bureaus and that its budget 
was of 127,333 livres. In the series itself, three important volumes have 
appeared, two for the district of Versailles and one for that of Bergues 
in the north.’® 

The volume on Bergues is the second on that district, and the editor 
is M. Lefebvre, now one of the leading scholars in the field of the eco- 
nomic history of the Revolution. The documents belong to the period 
when the chief concern was the supply of grain and flour under the op- 
eration of the two laws of maximum, May 4 and September 11. They 


* Pierre Caron, La commission des subsistances de lan II, procés-verbauz et 
actes, 2 vols. (Paris, 1924, 1925). 

4 Histoire financiére de la France, III, 109 ff. 

* Georges Lefebvre, Documents relatifs a Vhistoire des subsistances dans le 
district de Bergues pendant la Révolution, Tome II (Lille, 1921); A. Dufresne et 
F. Evrard, Les subsistances dans le district de Versailles de 1788 4 l’an V, 2 vols. 
(Rennes, 1921-22). M. Lefebvre’s volume was in press when the war broke out in 
1914, but although the printing office was destroyed in the bombardment of Lille 
in October the manuscript was saved with the exception of two appendixes, which 
have been reconstituted as far as possible in view of the scattered state of local 
archives. 
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reveal the growing difference of interest between the farmers and the 
urban population, reminding the reader of an analogous situation in 
Russia at the present time. The volumes on Versailles have a special 
interest because that had been the royal residence. The difficulties of 
supply were enhanced by the proximity of Paris with its exigent needs. 
The Introduction by M. Evrard has the proportions of a volume, and 
describes the character of the soil, the mills, and the methods employed 
in provisioning the city. At the close there are instructive statistical 
tables. 

The first volume in the series on industry by MM. Bourgin deals 
with the metal industry at the opening of the Revolution.*® Aside from 
the usual archive material, the authors have been able to utilize the 
records of an inquiry begun by the bureau of commerce in 1788 and 
a similar inquiry under the Empire in 1811. The method of presentation 
is by loealities and establishments. The authors have been able to cor- 
rect conclusions of previous students. For example, M. Levasseur in his 
Histoire des classes ouvriéres en France avant 1789 (11, 675) said there 
were about 600 forges in France, but the authors have found records 
of at least 1,003. The American reader naturally turns to the half- 
dozen pages on the establishment at Le Creusot, which rivaled the Eng- 
lish establishments of the day. 

The records of the Committee of Finances of the Constituent As- 
sembly, edited by M. Bloch,’ although of value in certain types of in- 
quiry, prove to be meager upon various questions of vital interest. They 
do not contain an echo of the great debate on the property of the church 
in October, 1789, which was a financial discussion of the first magni- 
tude. 

Important work has been done in the economic field apart from that 
of the great Commission. One of the notable books, L’Jntroduction du 
machinisme dans l’industrie francaise,'* was left incomplete by Charles 
Ballot at the time of his death during the war. His primary purpose 
was to determine whether in the use of machinery the French producers 
lagged as far behind the English as is ordinarily assumed. He searched 

* Hubert Bourgin et Georges Bourgin, L’industrie sidérurgique en France 
au début la Révolution (Paris, 1920). Professor Mathiez, in Annales révolution- 
naires, XIII, 158-61, criticizes the use of departmental divisions because this ig- 
nores the old customs barriers which stimulated or retarded the development of 
such industries. 

* Camille Bloch, Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de l Assemblée con- 
stituante, 2 vols. (Rennes, 1922, 1923). 

* Paris, 1923. Published under the auspices of the Comité des travaux his- 
toriques et scientifiques (ministry of public instruction). The manuscript was 
completed by M. Claude Gével. A phase of industrial life during the revolution- 


ary wars is described in Camille Richard, Le Comité de salut public et les fabri- 
cations de querre sous la Terreur (Paris, 1922). 
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for material not only in the national archives but also in the archives 
of the departments in which typical industries were located. As a re- 
sult he found that the period prior to 1789 was one of initiative and 
invention rather than of stagnation and indifference. The government 
took the lead in the work of development. Trudaine, of the bureau of 
commerce, sent Holker, an expatriated Englishman, across the Channel 
to obtain a spinning-jenny. He was successful; nor was this the last 
machine smuggled out of England. By the time of the Revolution 
many spinning-jennys and mule spinners had been set up, although they 
were not in general use. M. Ballot has given the history of each indus- 
try—cotten, woolen, linen, silk, and metal—from 1780 to the close of 
the Empire. He also describes large-scale establishments, with ample 
capital, even in industries where machinery played as yet little part. 
Not the least interesting are his accounts of leading producers like 
Bauwens, Richard-Lenoir, Ternaux, and Oberkampf. In this connec- 
tion a book by M. Rouff'* on the coal-mining industry is of interest. Its 
point of departure is 1744, because in that year a decree made the crown 
in theory owner of coal deposits, ending the rights of proprietors of the 
surface, and so through concessions affording to capital an opportunity 
to develop the mines. The history of mining is then carried to 1791, 
when the Constituent Assembly partially restored the rights of surface 
owners. The réle of the nobles, who could undertake mining without 
derogation, is one of the most curious features of this period. 

Professor Mathiez has made a distinct contribution to a neglected 
phase of the Revolution in his La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la 
Terreur.*° The treatment is broader than the title indicates, for more 
than half the volume refers to a period before the Terror begins. The 
subject is the problem of the supply of food and other necessaries of 
life during all the crises of the Revolution down to the overthrow of 
Robespierre. Professor Mathiez points out that while the intellectual 
classes had been converted to the doctrine of economic freedom, the com- 
mon people still adhered to the earlier principle of administrative con- 
trol. When the government of the Revolution, in the hands of bour- 
geois leaders, champions of economic liberty, refused to sanction such a 
remedy, popular commotions were the consequence. Professor Mathiez 
believes that the Mountain party was hardly more in favor of govern- 
ment regulation than the Girondins, although it was more democratic in 
spirit. The Montagnards conceded regulation to the multitude in order 
to win the political battle over their enemies. Even at the zenith of their 
power, in the spring of 1794, they were not convinced partisans of 
regulation, although they enforced the law with firmness. Upon the 

® Marcel Rouff, Les mines de charbon en France au XVITITI* siécle, 1744-1791 
(Paris, 1922). 


*° Paris, 1927. 
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actual working of government control and the maximum during this pe- 
riod, Professor Mathiez’s treatment is fragmentary, for the reason that 
just here the documentary collections of the Commission are most mea- 
ger. But he concludes from the absence of widespread commotion, by 
comparison with earlier periods, that the people were better off; and in 
other connections he is accustomed to refer to “le bon temps de Robes- 
pierre.” It would be interesting to see more direct proof.*' 

The second, third, and part of the fourth volumes of Professor 
Marion’s history of French finances** deal with the period of the Revo- 
lution. His work rests upon a much broader basis of scientific research 
than that of either of its predecessors, Stourm or Gomel. Certain critics 
feel that in dealing with such questions as the sale of the public lands he 
overemphasizes purely financial considerations and does not take sufh- 
cient account of social and political reasons. His third volume has for 
its subtitle, “La vie et la mort du papier-monnaie,” which again shows 
that he adheres closely to his primary task. The strictures on the finan- 
cial blunders of the successive assemblies are so severe that at times the 
reader is inclined to feel that the reckless financiering of certain French 
leaders since 1918 has made the author less patient with their forbears 
in other days of crisis. 

The futility of Necker’s plan of a “patriotic contribution” is illus- 
trated for a single region by a study of the records of Bas-Languedoc 
which M. Hugues has made.** Revolutionary enthusiasm did not at this 
time, or any other, descend to the level of the pocket-book. The bulk of 
the tax was paid only after the assignats were greatly depreciated and 
even then under strong pressure. 

* A study of the food supply for a particular locality is provided by Gaston 
Martin, La politique nantaise des subsistances sous la Constituante et la Législa- 
tive (Paris, 1924). He finds in this problem, also, under the stress of the Vendean 
struggle an apology for Carrier: Carrier et sa mission & Nantes (Paris, 1924). 
Cf. Professor Mathiez’s criticisms, Annales historiques de la Révolution fran- 
caise, II, 81-86. 

* Marcel Marion, L’histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715. 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1914-25). Mention should also be made of Professor Marion’s Diction- 


naire des institutions de la France aux XVII* et XVIII* siécles (Paris, 1923), 
which, so far as the Old Régime is concerned, supersedes Chéruel. 

* Pierre Edme Hugues, Un impét sur le revenu sous la Révolution, histoire 
de la contribution patriotique dans le Bas-Languedoc (Paris, 1919). A fortunate 
discovery of the papers connected with the protest of the parlement in Necker’s 
day against the alleged inquisitorial methods of the controlleurs of the ving- 
tiémes has enabled M. Georges Lardé to throw new light upon the collection of 
that tax: Une enquéte sur les vingtiémes au temps de Necker, histoire de remon- 
trances du parlement de Paris (1777-1778) (Paris, 1920). By an equally fortu- 
nate discovery of the registers of the receivers of the taille in the chateau of their 
descendant, M. Pierre Pinsseau has been able to describe precisely the process of 
collection in the élection of Gien: L’election de Gien, généralitié d’ Orléans 
(1685-1790) (Paris, 1924). 
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The little book of Mme Jaffé** on the labor movement in Paris de- 
rives its interest from the history, carefully documented, of the attempt 
of the various workmen, carpenters, smiths, etc., to forestall a lowering 
of wages at the time when the abolition of the octrois was expected to 
reduce the cost of living. The author probably overemphasizes class an- 
tagonism in the legislation of the Constituent introduced by Le Chape- 
lier, forbidding combinations of either employers or employees, The 
law is commonly regarded as in large measure prompted by the same 
spirit which had led to the abolition of the guilds a few weeks earlier. 

A work that touches many phases of economic history, although it 
deals primarily with conditions in a single department, is M. Georges 
Lefebvre’s Les paysans du Nord pendant la Révolution.*® A supple- 
mentary volume is filled with diagrams and statistical tables, for M. 
Lefebvre believes in the wide application of the quantitative method in 
the study of economic questions. He also has the geographical point of 
view and therefore distinguishes the different sections of the depart- 
ment, the varying character of their soil as affecting the distribution of 
landed property. Nearly one-half of the volume is taken up with a 
detailed description of the conditions and burdens of life under the Old 
Régime, amount of landed property, weight of taxation, the tithe, feudal 
dues, and the like. The great majority of the peasants in this region did 
not have land enough to suffice for their needs, and many had no land 
at all and therefore constituted a rural proletariat or a class of day la- 
borers. Arthur Young declared that there was no class in France cor- 
responding to the English rural laborer, and Loutchisky’s researches 
were thought to confirm the English traveler’s statement. The conclu- 
sions of M. Lefebvre must, therefore, lead to some modification of that 
opinion. Especially instructive are the sections which treat of the re- 
demption of feudal dues during the Revolution, the sale of public lands, 
and the administration of the price-fixing legislation of 1793 and 1794. 
A work which deals with the same general region is Histoire économique 
de la Belgique a la fin de l’ancien régime, by Professor Hubert van 
Houtte.*° It describes conditions in industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, except wages and the technique of production. 

* Grace M. Jaffé, Le mouvement ouvrier a Paris pendant la Révolution fran- 
caise (Paris, s.d.). For criticisms of Professor Aulard, see Révolution francaise, 
LXXVIII, 79-81; of Professor Mathiez, Annales historiques de la Révolution 
francaise, II, 79-80. 

* Two volumes (Paris and Lille, 1924). Cf. review by Professor Mathiez, An- 
nales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, I, 470-73. M. Georges Hottenger has 
studied Lorraine économique au lendemain de la Révolution (Nancy, 1924), bas- 
ing his work upon the memoirs submitted by the prefects in the year IX. He finds 
that the situation of the peasants had been improved because of the disappear- 
ance of feudal dues and the tithe, but that the lack of capital in agriculture and 
industry left processes as primitive and routinary as before. 


* Ghent, 1920. 
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A remarkable study of a single commune, Larrazet,*’ on lines simi- 
lar to that of M. Lefebvre, has been made by M. Donat, of the lycée of 
Toulouse. It is published under the auspices of the Comité de Ta :n-et- 
Garonne, and belongs to the series on the “Economic History of the 
Revolution.” The principal source of information is a cadastre made in 
1769, and this, together with notarial and other lecal archives, has en- 
«bled the author to name each resident and state exactly how much land 
he possessed. He is able, upon such a basis, to describe the economic 
conditions of the commune and to offer summaries of facts in statistical 
tables and with graphs. He finds that hardly an inhabitant was without 
at least a small parcel of land. For the majority the average was two 
hectares or even less. These peasants were therefore artisans, or la- 
borers on the estates of more prosperous farmers or of the church and 
the nobles. The volume deals only with the period immediately preced- 
ing the Revolution, but the author adds that the distribution of land was 
little changed by that upheaval, except that the lands of the church were 
distributed. Two of the largest noble estates were sequestrated but 
later restored. It is pertinent to mention here the study of another 
commune, Montredon, in the department of the Tarn, which M. Bous- 
quet has studied from its beginning to the Revolution.** 

Several volumes of modest size, recently published by Professor 
Sée, deal authoritatively with various phases of the economic and social 
history of the Old Régime.**® One of them offers a comparative study of 
agrarian conditions all over Europe and briefly explains the reforms 
which were introduced. A second is made up of essays on such subjects 
as “Les sociétés d’agriculture,” and from it we learn the causes of that 
decay which led Arthur Young to write so disparagingly of them. Per- 
haps the most interesting essay deals with the social classes of a single 
town, Rennes, where Professor Sée has spent so large a part of his life; 
and it describes the conditions of the different groups besides the clergy 
and nobility, the professional men, and the merchants, who had to do 
with food, clothing, and building operations. Another little book, writ- 
ten for the Armand Colin series, entitled in the English translation 

* Jean Donat, Une communauté rurale & la fin de l'ancien régime (Montau- 
ban, 1926). The volume is dedicated “A la mémoire des nombreuses genérations 
de paysans, mes ancétres, qui, pendant des siécles, immuablement fixés au méme 
coin de terre, peinérent et besognérent durement en ce lieu.” 

* Fernand Bousquet, Montredon (Tarn), essai dhistoire d’une commune de 
France des origines 4 la Révolution (Paris, 1926). 

* Henri Sée, L’esquisse d’une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux 
XVIIT* et XIX* siécles (Paris, 1921); La vie économique et les classes sociales 
en France au XVIII°* siécle (Paris, 1924); L’évolution commerciale et industrielle 
de la France sous Vancien régime (Paris, 1925); La France économique et sociale 
au diz-huitiéme siécle (Paris, 1925). The translation, by E. H. Zeydel (New York, 
1927), is inexact and misleading. 
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Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, offers the most convenient synthesis that we have of the state of 
modern scholarship on the different phases of French life in the eight- 
eenth century. 

The other noteworthy volumes on the economic situation before or 
during the Revolution deal with single phases. Professor Frederick L. 
Nussbaum’s Commercial Policy in the French Revolution,*® which has 
as its subtitle “A Study of the Career of G. J. A. Ducher,” deals with 
the origin of the Navigation Act of September, 1793, and other laws 
which represented a triumph of Mercantilist views over the previous 
ideas of freedom of trade. It shows that Ducher, who had spent some 
years in the United States as a French consul, brought back from that 
experience views not only on legislation but upon customs administra- 
tion, which he put at the service of his friends in the Convention. Pro- 
fessor Nussbaum recognizes that part of the motive behind the laws of 
that time sprang from the bitter hatred of England and the memories of 
supposed injuries done by the commercial treaty of 1786. In connec- 
tion with trade may be mentioned the small volume of M. Manger upon 
commercial relations between France and Holland.** He takes the year 
1785 as a point of departure because it is instructive to explain the re- 
lations before the Revolution, which were closer than they ever became 
again. Holland was then the entrepédt for French trade with the north, 
and large sums of money were invested in French commercial enter- 
prises by the Dutch. The treatment stops in 1795 when the Treaty of 
the Hague made the Netherlands a satellite of the French Republic. 
One of the most interesting passages deals with the question of ex- 
change, for the fall of the assignat on the Dutch market alarmed and 
angered the French. In May, 1791, while the assignat was at 10 per 
cent discount in Paris, it was at 22 per cent in Amsterdam. 

A phase of the controversy over the grain trade under the Old Ré- 
gime is the subject of an essay by M. Girard, one of the victims of the 
Great War.** Terray, it appears, was not a doctrinaire upon the side 
of regulation, but he was forced to deal with an actual shortage; and a 
partial return had been made to the earlier system before he came into 
office. A volume by M. Lefévre also deals with the history of the grain 
trade,** in the north at Lille, a region always under suspicion of ex- 
porting abroad. One feature of the treatment is a history of the prin- 

* Washington, 1923. 

“= J. B. Manger, Jr., Recherches sur les rélations économiques entre la France 
et la Hollande pendant la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1923). 


* René Girard, L’abbé Terray et la liberté du commerce des grains, 1769- 
1774 (Paris, 1924). 


* Pierre Lefevre, Le commerce des grains et la question du pain @ Lille de 
1713 a 1789 (Lille, 1925). 
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cipal grain shortages before 1789. So far as the north was concerned, 
the shortage in 1788 was real and not the consequence of the measures 
of Necker to relieve the situation. 

More light has been recently thrown upon the problem of the dis- 
appearance of feudal dues after the laws of March and May, 1790. In 
his La Révolution frangaise et le régime féodal** Professor Alphonse 
Aulard remarked that we thus far had learned little about the question 
to what extent the peasants actually undertook to redeem the dues or 
whether they continued to pay them, if redemption did not take place. 
M. Caron in the Bulletin*® of the Commission on the Economic History 
of the Revolution has also said we cannot write the actual history of 
the suppression of feudalism until documents and monographs covering 
many localities have been prepared. Professor Ferradou has now pre- 
pared such a study for the department of the Gironde.*® As a result of 
his researches, M. Ferradou believes that the law of May, 1790, upon 
the mode and rate of redemption was not so unworkable as often rep- 
resented, and that public opinion expected the dues to be redeemed right 
up to the time when the Convention finally swept them away. M. Ferra- 
dou concedes that the department of the Gironde may have been freer 
from commotions than some other departments, and he finds that it is the 
directory of the department which put forward the principal efforts for 
the enforcement of the law. This certain historians would use as simply 
another illustration of bourgeois defense of the rights of property. Re- 
sistance to the law came frequently from the municipalities, either made 
up of peasants or intimidated by them. The usefulness of his work is 
enhanced by his practice of printing more notes than text, three lines of 
text being supported by thirty of notes. 

The feudal system is illustrated from another point of view by the 
work of M. de Halgouet upon the Duchy of Rohan,’ a fief large enough 
to include sixty-six parishes. The principal revenues were from mar- 
kets and fairs; and feudal dues were not heavy, although the peasants 
seem to have been wretched. The duchy suffered chiefly from the ab- 
senteeism of its masters. From M. de La Monneraye’s admirable work 
on feudal society in Maine in the eighteenth century® it is apparent that 
there the burdens of the régime were lighter than in the neighboring 


* Paris, 1919. Paris, 1924. 

* André Ferradou, Le rachat des droits féodaux dans la Gironde, 1790-1793 
(Paris, 1928). Sydney Herbert in The Fall of Feudalism in France (London, 
1921) has presented briefly all the questions involved in this aspect of the Revo- 
lution. 

* Hervé de Halgouet, Le duché de Rohan et ses seigneurs (Paris, 1924). 
This was preceded by a volume on La vicomté de Rohan et ses seigneurs (Paris, 
1921). 

* Jean de La Monneraye, Le régime féodal et les classes rurales dans la 
Maine au XVIITI®* siécle (Paris, 1922). 
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Brittany. M. Soulgé’s Le régime féodal et la propriété paysanne,”® al- 
though dealing with the making of terriers in a particular region and in 
earlier centuries, has many explanations of value to the student of the 
Old Régime. 

Noteworthy work has been done on the Counter-Revolution and the 
Emigration. Up to the present time, each conspiracy or commotion has 
been treated separately or as an incident in a narrative of a different 
purpose. A beginning has been made in the needed task of synthesis in 
the two volumes of M. Vingtrinier.‘° He has used documents in the 
archives and other unpublished material but has been criticized for not 
utilizing local archives also. The reader would receive a wrong impres- 
sion of the value of the work from the first fifty pages, which offer a 
somewhat commonplace account of the first weeks of the Revolution, 
written, of course, to explain the emigration of the Count of Artois and 
other princes and nobles. The real work begins with Book II, “The 
Count of Artois at Turin.” The author finds that the notion suggested 
by Taine and other writers that certain revolutionary committees were 
afflicted with a conspiracy complex is unjustified by the facts. The con- 
spiracies were only too serious an actuality, and their natural result was 
that revolutionary passions were roused to fury. 

The Vendean drama is the subject of three volumes by M. Ga- 
bory,*’ archivist of the Loire-Inférieure. As a native of the region he 
feels more sympathy with the local leaders of that epic struggle than 
seems appropriate to certain critics. The substantial bibliography at the 
close of the third volume, with the title “La bataille des livres,” will 
enable the reader to see the author’s point of view. Three of the mili- 
tary campaigns are described from the records in the archives of the 
ministry of war by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Malleray.*? The volume 
was prepared before the war; and as the author was killed in 1916 at 
Verdun, it has been brought out by friends. It is recognized on all sides 
as a work of great merit, a précis of the essential military operations. 

The little volume which M. de Vaissiére** has published on the emi- 

” Paris, 1923. Its subtitle is “Essai d’introduction 4 la publication de ter- 
riers Foréziens.” 

“* Emmanuel Vingtrinier, La contre-révolution, premiére période, 1789-1791 
2 vols. (Paris, 1924). Cf. A. Mathiez in Annales historiques de la Révolution 
francaise, 11, 78-79. 

“ Emile Gabory, La Révolution et la Vendée, 8 vols. (Paris, 1925-28). A 
review of Volume I by G. Pariset, Revue historique, CLI, 217-18; of Vols. I, II, 
by A. Mathiez, Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise, 1V, 603-5. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malleray, Les cing Vendées (Angers, 1924). 

“ Pierre de Vaissiere, 4 Coblence ou les émigrés francais dans les pays rhé- 
nans de 1789 a 1792 (Paris, 1924). The volume is No. 1 of Cahiers Rhénans, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Haut Commissariat de la République Frangaise in 
the Rhenish provinces. 
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grants at Coblenz and in other Rhenish cities from 1789 to 1792 is, like 
all his writings, of unusual interest. The behavior of the soi-disant 
court at Coblenz after the arrival of the princes in 1791 is a tale of 
astounding fatuity. Prior to that date the emigrants had been concerned 
mainly with their own security. Later chapters tell of the belated action 
of the French government in the fall of 1791 which resulted in the first 
dispersion, and then of the second more distressing dispersion after the 
failure of the Prussian invasion. 

A work which in novelty and suggestiveness is quite in a category 
by itself is Le mouvement des idées dans l’émigration francaise (1789- 
1815) by Professor Fernand Baldensperger.** We have commonly 
looked upon the emigration in relation to the counter-revolution. We 
have contemplated the fate of the refugees or conspirators, where the 
tragic and the ignoble are often painfully commingled, and have found 
entertainment in many narratives of adventure. Except for this, they 
seemed, as they crossed the frontier, to pass into a void, only to emerge 
a decade later, when through the grace of the First Consul they ob- 
tained “radiation.” It has remained for M. Baldensperger to recreate 
their history from another point of view and to impart to these unfor- 
tunates a new role in French thought and literature. In other words, he 
has written a literary history of the emigration and believes he has 
found in this experience one of the forces, perhaps the principal force, 
in the development of the Romantic movement. His material he has 
drawn from libraries and archives in almost as many places as the emi- 
grants visited, in no fewer than thirty-four different cities outside of 
France, and including several in the United States. In other local de- 
posits he has continued the search through the assistance of friends. 
The work falls into three parts, the reactions which the émigrés felt to 
their new environment, their interpretations of the calamity which they 
thought had befallen France, and their fresh conception of the future. 
Under the first head, one of the most interesting chapters bears the title 
“Les explorateurs malgré eux.” Their comments in these lands of dis- 
covery, whether they were in Ireland, Norway, or Scotland, or in Lon- 
don, lodged near the Strand, throw new light upon what they saw, but 
especially upon themselves. 

The controversy upon the fundamental causes of the Revolution, 
carried on with arrays of documents, has reached a high pitch of inten- 
sity in the last decade through the publication of two or three remark- 
able works. The one to arouse most comment is Augustin Cochin’s Les 
sociétés de pensée et la Révolution en Bretagne (1788-1789 ).*° M. Co- 

“Two volumes (Paris, 1924). See especially the review by M. Edmond Fs- 
téve in Revue critique, XCIV, 223-27. 

“ Two volumes (Paris, 1925). Two preceding works of the author exhibited 


the same fundamental ideas: Les sociétés de pensée et la démocratie (Paris, 
1920); and La Révolution et la libre pensée (Paris, 1924). Cf. the following re- 
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chin’s fundamental idea is that these reading-clubs, societies, and Ma- 
sonic lodges were the laboratories in which a new political and social 
doctrine was worked out, and that the members, actually a minority, 
were so highly organized that they gained the effectiveness of an Amer- 
ican political machine—M. Cochin uses the comparison himself—and 
carried into effect ideas utterly foreign to the genius of the French peo- 
ple. The central principle of the new system is the equality and per- 
fectibility of men. Occasionally one is uncertain whether it is sociology 
or history that is the author’s aim. After describing the various societies 
that existed in Brittany, the author tells what happened in Brittany 
from May, 1788, the movement of protest against the royal decrees, 
until the elections to the States General were completed. His description 
is based upon the most minute study of the records of all the organiza- 
tions involved. This is evident from a volume of proofs which accom- 
panies the narrative. Here, for example, is a list forty pages long, of 
all at Rennes who, because of their share in the agitation, might be 
termed “‘patriots,” with the occupation or profession of each. The first 
query of the reader is, Are not these multitudes of societies a conse- 
quence rather than a cause of the intellectual and political ferment? If 
public opinion and the old order were more and more out of harmony, 
why should not centers of propaganda come into being? 

Gaston Martin attacks the problem from another point of view in 
his La franc-magonnerie frangaise et la préparation de la Révolution.*® 
After sketching the history of the Masons in France, the author at- 
tempts to define their attitude towards the philosophical ideas of the 
age. He believes that the ateliers discussed and elaborated these ideas. 
The Grand Orient finally received the various reports and sent out in its 
circulars definitive statements. Unfortunately he does not give typical 
specimens of the process of elaboration, although he has consulted the 
Masonic archives. For the extent of the influence of the order, he seems 
to rely chiefly upon the fact that many prominent Revolutionary leaders 
were Masons. His book is in part aimed to show that there was no 
Masonic conspiracy, in the ordinary sense of the term, and that their 
program was constructive, not subversive.*’ 

Professor Bernard Fay in his L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et 
aux Etats-Unis*® has approached the problem from still another angle. 


views: René Durand, Revue critique, XCIV, 221-23; Jean de La Monneraye, 
Revue des questions historiques, 3d series, XI, 123-28; Albert Mathiez, Annales 
historiques de la Révolution francaise, 1V, 80-82. See, also, Gaston Martin, Au- 
gustin Cochin et la Révolution (Toulouse, 1926). 

“ Paris, 1926. 

‘7 Cf, the comments of A. Mathiez, Annales, etc., III, 498-502. 

* Paris, 1925. Revolutionary Spirit in France and America, translated by 
Ramon Guthrie (New York, 1927). It is accompanied by a Bibliographie critique 
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His book is historical rather than controversial in character. Concerned 
with the interaction of two worlds, Colonial and Revolutionary America 
on the one hand and philosophical and Revolutionary France on the 
other, it is of as deep interest to the student of American history as to 
the student of the French Revolution. Professor Fay touches in lu- 
minous phrase the influences our successful Revolution exerted upon 
the French who were wont to seek in Whig England arguments against 
Bourbon despotism. He says, “Si dans toutes les polémiques, la Grande- 
Bretagne et ses Whigs avaient fourni de merveilleux arguments aux no- 
vateurs, ce fit le Nouveau Monde qui leur donna une Ame collective et 
les jeta dans l’action,” because America was “la premiére synthése vi- 
vante” of these ideas. The relations of the two are followed down to 
1800, and the period between 1795 and 1800 is called “Le Grand 
Schisme.” 

Professor Henri Carré, in La noblesse de France et Vopinion pub- 
lique au XVIII® siécle,** after a long and instructive analysis of the no- 
bility as a social class, shows the processes and incidents by which it 
was brought into discredit. Among other things, certain judicial scan- 
dals had an unfavorable influence upon public opinion. The process 
is carried down into the Revolution itself, until the nobility as a privi- 
leged order is wholly destroyed. Before the tale is concluded it is not 
the nobles alone that suffer discredit. A synthesis of this kind is of the 
greatest value. 

Upon the foreign relations of the period not much has been pub- 
lished. The papers of the ci-devant Marquis Descorches de Sainte- 
Croix having come into the hands of M. E. de Marcére, these, together 
with documents in the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs, form 
the basis of a study of the little noticed réle of the French government 
in the Near East from 1793 through the period of the Directory.°° M. 
Verhaegen has dealt in a severely critical spirit with the French régime 
in the Austrian Netherlands, while M. Rieser has explained the rela- 
tions of the Convention with Switzerland.*’ Two phases of military his- 


des ouvrages francais relatifs auw Etats-Unis (1770-1800). Cf. comments of 
Professor Aulard, Révolution francaise, 1.X XVIII, 83-87; also of Eugéne Wel- 
vert, Revue critique, XCIII, 87-93. 

” Paris, 1920. 

” EK. de Marcére, Une ambassade a Constantinople; la politique orientale de 


la Révolution francaise, 2 vols. (Paris, 1927). 


* Paul Verhaegen, La Belgique sous la domination francaise, 3 vols. (Brus- 
sels and Paris, 1923-26). The same period of Belgian history is dealt with in H. 
Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, Vol. V (Brussels, 1920, 2d ed. 1926) and Vol. VI 
(Brussels, 1926). 

Jean Leo Rieser, Les relations franco-helvétiques sous la Convention, 1792- 
1795 (Dijon, 1921). 

M. Otto Karmin has written the life of a Swiss critic of Revolutionary 
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tory are described by Colonel R. W. Phipps in his Armies of the First 
French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I: The 
Armée du Nord,** and by Professor J. H. Rose in Lord Hood and the 
Defense of Toulon.®* The first deals with the problem of army reor- 
ganization as well as with the early careers of several of the paladins 
of the Empire, and the second shows that Lord Hood’s lack of a few 
British battalions compromised the defense of Toulon. 

A book which throws some light upon the policy of Spain during 
the early years of the Revolution, but which is interesting chiefly for 
the comment upon events in Paris, upon the conduct of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, and upon the emigrant princes, is Albert Mousset’s . 
Un témoin ignoré de la Révolution: Le comte de Fernan Nuitez, Ambas- 
sadeur d’Espagne a Paris (1787-1791).°* The translations are made 
from a body of despatches about five times as long. The remarks of the 
ambassador are often penetrating. He found that two great means of 
action in the Revolution were intimidation and propaganda, what he 
called the two p’s: “la peur et la plume.” 

French influence abroad was not restricted to the indirect effects 
of wars and conquests; it was felt by poets, philosophers, and publi- 
cists, and nowhere more than in Germany. This influence has been the 
subject of two books during the decade. The first was written by Mr. 
Gooch,*° and it deals with the influence of the Revolution upon institu- 
tions as well as individual men. Professor Stern®® has followed with a 
treatment limited to individuals, including German-Swiss writers. He 
has been able to deal with these influences in greater detail. The two 
works therefore supplement each other. 

The biographical studies of the Revolutionary period have produced 
several noteworthy contributions touching various phases of the great 
struggle. M. Lacour-Gayet’s first volume on Talleyrand deals with his 
career up to the beginning of the Consulate. Perhaps the principal con- 
tribution has been made by the acute and well-documented criticism to 
which Talleyrand’s Mémoires are subjected.*’ The author believes that — 
they were an apologia so cleverly constructed that they have created a 


France, a collaborator of Pitt, Sir Frangois d’Ivernois (Geneva, 1920) on the 
basis of records in Geneva, Berne, Paris, and London. 


= Oxford, 1926. 

* Cambridge, 1923. It may be mentioned that brief treatments of this period 
of French military history are to be found in Volumes VII and VIII of Gabriel 
Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation francaise (Paris, 1925, 1927). 

* Paris, 1923. 

® G. P. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution (London, 1920). 

* Alfred Stern, Der Einfluss der Franzésischen Revolution auf das deutsche 
CGeistesleben (Stuttgart, 1928). 

* G, Lacour-Gayet, Talleyrand (1754-1838), Vol. 1 (Paris, 1928). 
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legend. Of one statement he says it was “un mensonge d’une impu- 
dence rare.” As a study of character, this biography is a masterpiece. 
It is of less importance as a contribution to the history of the Revolu- 
tion. Indeed, one feels that the defects of Talleyrand are brought into 
such a clear light that the reader will find it difficult to believe in his 
great capacity, although the author affirms this. The student of the re- 
ligious history of the Revolution will find more in the Abbé E. La- 
vaquery’s Le cardinal de Boisgelin (1732-1804 ),°* which is based in 
part upon family papers and the unpublished journal of the Abbé de 
Véri. The story of Boisgelin’s relation to the Old Régime and the Revo- 
lution is the principal theme occupying the first volume and half of the 
second. The most interesting sections concern Boisgelin’s attempt to 
bring about a compromise on the religious question in 1790 and so ob- 
viate the danger of schism. 

Another phase of the history of the Constituent Assembly is studied 
with exceptional power of interpretation by Georges Michon in his 
Essai sur Vhistoire du parti feuillant: Adrien Duport.*® He believes 
that Duport was the most creative mind of the Constituent, although his 
reputation seemed overshadowed by Barnave’s eloquence. He refers to 
a saying current at the time: “Duport pensait ce qu’il fallait faire, 
Barnave le disait et A. de Lameth le faisait.” Upon the affair of the 
Champ de Mars, so often the center of controversy, the author does not 
stress the réle of Bailly, but reaches the conclusion that the fusillade 
was deliberately planned by the party leaders in the Constituent to 
crush the republicans. He thinks that the warning sent by Lameth to 
Danton indicates that a “massacre” was expected. M. Michon distin- 
guishes between the earlier work of Duport, that of 1789-90, which re- 
mains intact, and this later party effort, controlled by a distrust of de- 
mocracy and directed to safeguarding the economic interests of the bour- 
geoisie, a policy similar to that which was to govern the Monarchy of 
July. Frédéric de Dietrich, another distinguished member of the party 
of the Constitutionalists, is the subject of a biography by M. Ramon, 
which is the first adequate life of the Strasbourg mayor.°° M. Ramon 


* Two volumes (Paris, 1920). 

” Paris, 1924. Cf. remarks by Professor Pariset, Revue historique, CLI, 
206-8; and of L. G. Wickham Legg, English Historical Review, XL, 292-94. In 
this connection should be noted M. Michon’s Correspondance de Barnave en 1792 
(Paris, 1924). Eugéne Welvert is the author of a small volume entitled Le secret 
de Barnave (1920), which deals with the problem of Barnave’s correspondence 
with Marie Antoinette. It assumes the authenticity of the Heidenstam collection 
of letters, which there seem to be excellent reasons to dispute. 

® Gabriel G. Ramon, Frédéric de Dietrich, premier maire de Strasbourg 
sous la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1919). For a severe criticism of Dietrich and 
of this book, see Professor Mathiez’s articles in Annales révolutionnaires, XII, 
399-408, 471-99. 
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worked under the guidance of Professor Reuss, who writes a Preface 
for the volume. He has had access to the papers preserved in the family 
of Dietrich. The biography is in a sense a defense of Dietrich, who vig- 
orously opposed the scheme of the Paris radicals to overthrow Louis 
XVI, but who, unlike Lafayette, seems to have taken no measures to 
begin civil war in Alsace. Mlle Jeanne Arnaud-Bouteloup in Le réle 
politique de Marie-Antoinette®™ has brought together in a single study 
much that has been scattered or dealt with incidentally in regard to the 
queen’s attitude, and so has produced a useful work, although it makes 
no new contribution to the problem. 

As a member of the Convention, Merlin of Thionville achieved more 
notoriety than reputation. His memory was defended by a relative in 
a brief biography in 1860. Now a descendant, who has found new ma- 
terial, especially in the archives of the ministries of war and foreign 
affairs, seeks to correct the balance more effectively in two volumes.®* 
The account of Merlin’s younger days, when he seemed destined for the 
church, throws a curious but not pleasing light upon the conditions in 
some monasteries. After the youthful Merlin’s experience, it is not 
much wonder that he was uncharitable when called upon as a member 
of the Legislative Assembly to deal with non-jurors. The bulk of the 
work is devoted to Merlin’s career in the Convention. The famous por- 
trait of Robespierre, commonly ascribed to Roederer, although pub- 
lished under the name of Merlin, is here printed as if Merlin were the 
actual author. 

In Jean Paul Marat, A Study in Radicalism,” Professor Louis R. 
Gottschalk has endeavored to mark Marat’s place in the struggle of the 
Revolution through a careful analysis of his political philosophy. The 
author began his work with the plan of restricting its scope to this, but 
decided to fill out the study to the proportions of a biography. He re- 
gards Marat not as one who molded events but as one whom events 
molded. His revolutionary réle was an accident of circumstances. The 
author does not attempt to explain Marat’s peculiarities on the theory 
that he is to be classified under some category of the abnormal, although 
he appears to ascribe to him in one place the ‘“martyr’s complex.” He 
thinks Marat’s political influence culminated in the overthrow of the 
Girondins and thenceforward was on the wane until he received the 
halo of martyrdom. 

* Paris, 1924. 

@ Roger Merlin, Merlin de Thionville, 2 vols. (Paris, 1927). A correspond- 
ence which illustrates certain conservative currents of thought in the Legislative 
Assembly is the Lettres de Francois Yves Roubaud, deputy from the Var (Dra- 
guignan, 1927). A new edition of the Correspondance et Mémoires de Barbarouz, 
with substantial additions to letters previously published has been edited by the 
late Cl. Perroud and Alfred Chabaud (Paris, 1923). 

*® New York, 1927. 
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A few books of note have been published upon the religious prob- 
lems of the period. In the fourth volume of his Histoire religieuse de la 
Révolution,™ Pierre de la Gorce begins with the consequences of the fall 
of Robespierre and the end of the Terrorist régime. ‘“Ce qui renait sous 
les ruines”’ is the first theme. After mentioning the law of 3 ventése an 
III, which restored a measure of religious liberty, the author says 
“Maintenant le peuple, tout souffrant de ses croyances absentes, as- 
pire, avec une force irresistible, 4 les retrouver.”” Not so thought the 
late Professor Aulard, as he explains in his last book, Christianity and 
the French Revolution.®® He states that he had given up his earlier 
view that Christianity was “indestructibly rooted in the soul of the 
French” and that his later researches had led him to conclude that had 
the day of victory been somewhat postponed, so that patriotism ‘“‘had 
been the stay of philosophy for a longer period, and had the Terror 
continued,” Christianity might have perished, for the French peasant 
“is at bottom indifferent to religion.” 

The late Professor Reuss has presented in a comprehensive study 
the history of the struggle precipitated by the introduction of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy.®® Alsace then, as now, had special problems. 
The parish priests, for example, must speak German. So large a num- 
ber of the existing priests refused the oath that the new clergy had to 
be recruited from Germany and even from Austria. No fewer than for- 
ty of these foreign priests entered the country. The departmental au- 
thorities at first sought by counsels of moderation to deal with the 
difficulties, but after August 10 a more stormy stratum of patriots 
seized power and the crisis became acute. In this turmoil Jean George 
(Euloge) Schneider, not long before court preacher at Stuttgart, sought 
his advantage and at length found a scaffold. The last two or three 
chapters of the Abbé J. Dedieu’s Histoire politique des Protestants 
frangais (1715-1794 )* treat the history of the Protestants immediately 

“ Paris, 1921. This is followed by a volume on the Concordat. Volumes I-III 
were published from 1909 to 1916. 

* Translated by Lady Frazer (London, 1927), from Le Christianisme et la 
Révolution francaise (Paris, 1925). Two other monographs touching the reli- 
gious history of the Revolution are Maurice Dommanget, La déchristianisation a 
Beauvais, Part II (Paris, 1922), and E. Sol, Le clergé du Lot et le serment exigé 
des fonctionnaires publics ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1926). The latter gives a list of 
those who took the oath, those who refused, and those who retracted. 

* Rodolphe Reuss, La Constitution civile du clergé et la crise religieuse en 
Alsace (1790-1795), 2 vols. (Paris, 1922). Professor Reuss also published La 
grande fuite de décembre 1793 et la situation politique et religieuse du Bas-Rhin 
de 1794 4 1799 (Strasbourg, 1924), a comprehensive study from the local archives 
of a strange and tragic incident of war and Terror, in one sense a continuation of 
his work on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 

* Two volumes (1925). The Abbé Dedieu had previously published a volume 
upon the same subject for the period 1685-1715, which was crowned by the French 
Academy with one of its great prizes. 
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before the Revolution and to the close of the Terror. He follows in some 
detail the story of the Protestant pastors, who, like many priests, turned 
out to be noisier politicians than sincere ministers of either religion or 
charity. 

Another volume, Les questions religieuses dans les cahiers de 1789, 
by A. Denys-Buirette,** undertakes to do for the various problems 
bound up in the relations of the church and state, the tithe, etc., what 
Roger Picard did many years ago for questions of industry. He has 
utilized parish cahiers so far as they were available, the total number 
analyzed being about six thousand. 

Some of the most instructive work on the Revolution is done in the 
study of its local manifestations. It is based upon a trained examina- 
tion of archives, local, departmental, and national. Only through the 
accumulation of such monographs will the more complete idea of the 
Revolution be made possible. The earlier historians fixed their attention 
almost exclusively upon Paris and the conflict of the parties. Two of 
the recent local histories, Le gouvernement révolutionnaire dans les 
Basses-Pyrénées, by Antoine Richard, and La Révolution dans le 
comté de Nice et la principauté de Monaco,” by Joseph Combet, belong 
to the Bibliothéque d’histoire révolutionnaire published under the aus- 
pices of Professor Mathiez. The first treats every phase of the Revolu- 
tionary administration, and those interested in local history will find 
especially enlightening the passages on the enforcement of the maxi- 
mum, requisitions, and the chasse aux métaux précieuz and its effect on 
the value of the assignats. M. Combet’s volume has the additional inter- 
est that it deals with a territory annexed after the adoption of the policy 
of the “natural frontiers.” Les Jacobins de Colmar,” edited by Paul 
Leuillot, is made up, aside from its substantial Introduction, of the 
procés-verbauz of the sittings of the club from 1791 to 1795. It is cu- 
rious that the news of the overthrow of Robespierre was received with 
outbursts of applause, and the members seemed to see a parallel between 
his conspiration and that of Danton and Hébert, crushed a little earlier. 
Pierre Renouvin’s Les assemblées provinciales de 1787°* may be men- 
tioned here because it touches an experiment in local administration. 
The author feels that these assemblies suffered from a vice of origin, not 
being the result of election; that their powers were too narrow; and 
that, even if their career had not been cut short by the Revolution, they 
would have proved inadequate to any sufficiently comprehensive plan 
of reform. 

* Paris, 1919. 

Paris, s.d. 

*® Paris, 1925. Two other works on local history are Madeleine Deries, Le 


district de Saint-L6 pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1923), and H. Millot, Le 
comité permanent de Dijon (Juillet 1789-Féorier 1790) (Dijon, 1925). 


™ Strasbourg, 1923. ” Paris, 1921. 
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On the history of literature during the Revolution, two volumes 
in regard to the theater should be noted. M. Jacques Hérissay’s Le 
monde des théatres pendant la Révolution, 1789-1800"* deals primarily 
with the Parisian stage. The first period has as its principal theme the 
struggle for freedom from control or censorship of any sort. Then 
comes the Terror and the attempt of the government to make the drama 
the servant of Vertu, with the guillotine as the sanction. M. Hérissay 
depends for the most part upon the works of his predecessors but adds 
the results of his own inquiries in the archives. The work of Professor 
Paul Courteault, La Révolution et les théatres a Bordeauz,"* is a more 
distinct contribution, although in a restricted field. The history of the 
theater at Bordeaux is of special interest because that city was one of 
the centers of the Federalist movement. There also Jullien, the disciple 
of Robespierre, endeavored to transform the stage into a school of civic 
education. Another work which presents the influence of the Revolution 
upon literary expression in an entirely new light is the ninth volume of 
Professor Ferdinand Brunot’s Histoire de la langue frangaise."* The 
period described is from 1789 to the Consulate. Not only the develop- 
ment of the vocabulary is described, but also the influence of the Revo- 
lution in unifying the language and in definitely diminishing the use of 
patois. 

Students of the Revolution must feel satisfaction at the progress 
made during the decade, but they regret that so many distinguished 
names have passed from the list of living scholars. Among the Russians 
the most distinguished of this group is M. Loutchisky, whose researches 
have done most to deepen our knowledge of the land situation before 
the Revolution. Two other Russian historians occupied with this period 
have died, M. Kovalevsky and M. Ardashev. Among French historians 
whose careers have ended are M. Cl. Perroud, the foremost authority 
on the Girondins, Professor Rodolphe Reuss, and Professor Georges 
Pariset, who were successively encharged with the preparation of the 
“Bulletins” for the period of the Revolution in the Revue historique. 
Another veteran, known for his valuable work on the wars of the Revo- 
lution, as well as his later studies on Napoleon, is Arthur Chuquet. The 
loss most widely felt will be that of Professor Aulard,’® who for many 
years filled the chair of the history of the Revolution in the University 
of Paris, and who trained a whole generation of scholars in this field. 
He was an effective influence on many commissions, notably on that con- 
cerned with the economic history of the Revolution. He was recently 
made a member of the commission having in charge the publication of 

® Paris, 1922. %* Bordeaux, 1926. ™ Paris, 1927. 


“See obituary article by Professor Gottschalk in the March number of the 
Journal of Modern History. Also La Révolution francaise, Octobre-Novembre- 
Décembre, 1928, and the Revue d’histoire moderne, Juillet-Aoft, 1928 (which ap- 
peared several months later), for memorials from distinguished scholars abroad. 
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the French diplomatic documents on the origins of the Great War. It 
is understood that M. Paul Mautouchet will take his place as editor of 
the vast Recueil des actes du comité de salut public. M. Louis Barthou, 
the political leader and academician, is to be president of the Société de 
l’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, over which Professor Aulard had 
presided since the death of Jules Claretie in 1904. 


Henry E. Bourne 
WestTerRN Reserve Universrry 





REQUEST 


Mr. J. M. Thompson, author of the recently published Leaders 
of the French Revolution and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
England, is anxious to trace and if possible obtain a photograph of 
a letter by Jean Paul Marat, dated Dover, April 11, 1776, written 
in English, and adressed to a tradesman in London. This letter was 
once in the Morison Collection, and is believed to have been pur- 
chased for a private collection in the United States. 
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THE AMERICAN ANGLE OF THE WORLD WAR 


' N y HEN the agitation began for the publication of full archives 
on the World War and its antecedents, the United States al- 
ready had a good record in publishing diplomatic correspond- 
ence. Foreign Relations had been issued for each year except one since 
1861, though by 1919 the annual volumes were far in arrears. The dis- 
cretions of Foreign Relations were supplemented by numerous congres- 
sional documents, in which were included papers for the publication of 
which the pressure of a legislative resolution or request had been needed. 
On the whole, however, the American puplication of diplomatic docu- 
ments had been effectively complete and was further characterized by 
the great number of subjects dealt with. 

The papers now printed’ were originally intended to be contained 
in an elaborate separate series. But it was finally decided to issue the 
war documents as annual supplements to the regular series of Foreign 
Relations. The preliminary assembling of papers, the arrangement of 
the whole subseries, much editorial work, and other preparations have 
been accomplished, so that completion of the undertaking now depends, 
so far as time is concerned, chiefly on the deliberate processes of the 
government printing office. 

Since the time when members of congress in 1795 subscribed to 
Cobbett’s translation of Martens’ treatise on international law because 
they needed to know something of the subject, the rules of international 
law have given the United States government much cause for considera- 
tion. The United States throughout its history has regarded diplomatic 
relations more largely as an application of the rules of international law 
than as a mere exercise of policy. The subject is recognized in the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, the natural emphasis in the papers presenting the 
American attitude in the World War is legal. Nevertheless, the volumes 
under review are regarded by the department of state, and really are, 
“the history of the World War as shown by the records” of the depart- 
ment. 


* Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914. Sup- 
plement: The World War. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. 
eccix+ 862. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1915. Sup- 
plement: The World War. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. 
ecliv+ 1080. 
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In preparation for the editing of these papers the department of 
state evolved a set of principles to guide the publication of Foreign Re- 
lations in the future. These are printed in the Preface and are undoubt- 
edly calculated to produce “an adequate and honest record.” The pub- 
lication of World War archives is not complete, but the omission of 
“practically entire files of correspondence” is believed to be fully justi- 
fied. Some of these “involve no important question of policy or interna- 
tional law”; others deal “with no issues in which the policies of the 
American government or the interests of American citizens were directly 
involved.” Many papers on particular cases involving no new features 
were omitted. The rules followed evidently have the effect of suppress- 
ing details, while leaving the substance of the records. 

The result both of the scheme of selection and of the compression 
due to omissions is that the 1914-15 volumes give an extraordinarily 
clear and even vivid picture of the development of American contact 
with the phenomenon of the World War in the first two years. 

Post-war history has demonstrated that the principle of the Bryan 
“treaties for the advancement of peace” (conciliation) was the most 
fruitful development in the field of the pacific settlement of international 
disputes in modern times. The negotiations for those treaties were ac- 
tively under way at the time when the World War was incubating, and 
the correspondence respecting them with the belligerents-to-be, with 
which these papers begin, has a certain dramatic interest as a prelude to 
other events. The refusal of Germany and Japan to sign such treaties 
was typical of the military policy of the one and of the strained relations 
with the United States of the other. 

The origin of the World War has usually been presented as an exer- 
cise in la haute politique, the most unreal invention of man as a political 
animal. It is refreshing to read the American dispatches respecting its 
outbreak and to find that Washington received information only and not 
the explanations and justifications of policy offered to each other by the 
managers of the alliances. To be sure, the newspapers contained far 
more information in those days of July and August, 1914, but the de- 
partment of state had access to them; the diplomats therefore tele- 
graphed mostly about the actual business that concerned their offices, 
such as the state of the country, the determination of governments to 
resort to military action, the financial and social effects of the crisis, and 
the preparations to aid stranded Americans, which, by the way, is one 
of the correspondence files not printed in detail. 

Not concerned with the origin of the war, the United States de- 
clared neutrality, proffered its good offices under the Hague convention 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes—as a gesture for the 
record rather than with serious hope for results—and then acquired a 
direct interest in the spread of hostilities. For as one belligerent after 
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another entered the conflict, each followed the habit of requesting the 
United States to take over its diplomatic affairs in the hostile capital. 

Neutrality in 1914 was the tertium quid of the world. For years 
states had believed that they would be able freely to choose their status 
in the “next war.” Here it was and it left them only technical choice. 
The inexorable disturbances of modern war bore upon neutrals as heav- 
ily as upon belligerents, only in a different way. Their part of the social 
and economic fabric of civilization was as much a prey as that of the bel- 
ligerents to the holocaust. It is now a truism that modern war makes a 
fearful onslaught upon civilization ; that the one is incompatible with the 
other. The diplomatic correspondence of the United States gives the 
evidence, and that is its contribution to history. 

In 1914 the United States was the only great state able to assume 
a normal attitude toward the World War. What does the record show 
that a sane country is likely to do under such conditions? Peace ma- 
chinery was only embryonic then, but the Hague convention for pacific 
settlement of international disputes guaranteed the right to offer media- 
tion without its being regarded as an unfriendly act. Accordingly, medi- 
ation was suggested on July 28, good offices tendered August 4—5, and 
both were put forward again September 7-8. Guatemala, Spain, Switz- 
erland, and the Governing Board of the Pan American Union explored 
such possibilities promptly, and on December 7 Spain suggested a joint 
tender of good offices. The belligerents, however, were fully at liberty to 
disregard such moves, and exercised that liberty. In fact, the neutrals 
never felt sure enough of their position really to place themselves flatly 
in the posture of intervening mediators. But their real problem from the 
first days was not that of inducing the belligerents to stop, nor even of 
discouraging new entrants. Rather they had, if they could, to prevent 
the war from making the position of the non-belligerent entirely impos- 
sible and from subordinating his rights to its special demands. 

The struggle to solve that problem is the feature of the World War 
of most enduring interest. The papers under review indicate how infi- 
nitely complicated that problem was, and also that it was practically 
insoluble. It cropped up in innumerable forms, each having multifarious 
aspects ; often minor details necessitated decisions which furnished rules 
applicable in many cases. The department of state has taken every 
pains to present every phase of the problem adequately. Sometime the 
specialist may be interested in rummaging through the files to find how 
Case B differs from Case A, but for the present it is quite sufficient that 
the Division of Publications has sorted out what was significant in prin- 
ciple and printed an adequate quantity of relevant documents. 

When the World War broke out the belligerents immediately as- 
sumed that everything must be adjusted for their convenience. They 
needed all kinds of materials, raw and fabricated, for themselves, and 
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they naturally wished to keep all such goods from the enemy. On the 
other hand, the neutrals were stubbornly determined that business was 
to go on as usual and that the belligerents must make out as best they 
could. There was nothing new in those attitudes ; but there was a wholly 
new world in which to attempt to apply them. The struggle was, of 
course, one based at every step on highly technical details of neutral 
“rights” and “duties,” on which the legal reasoning frequently became 
so attenuated as to disappear altogether. In the large, the resulting con- 
flict was more dramatic than the forgotten battles. It was, moreover, of 
larger importance, for it was the evidence that the war was not an affair 
to be decided on the battle front alone but on the economic and propa- 
gandist fronts as well. 

The belligerents and the maritime neutrals had joined in 1909 in 
drawing up the Declaration of London, which was intended to codify 
the maritime law of war and establish an international prize court. The 
Declaration was not ratified by Great Britain, and was therefore not in 
force in 1914. In substance the Declaration represented the conclusions 
of past experience, as interpreted in 1909, as to the proper adjustment 
between belligerents and the bystanders. On August 4, 1914, the British 
announced their lists of absolute and “conditional” contraband, practi- 
cally conforming to the lists set forth in the Declaration. The United 
States immediately proposed the acceptance of the Declaration by all 
belligerents. On August 20, however, a British order in council consid- 
erably modified the Declaration, and thereafter the field of controversy 
was without any boundary fences. The United States as early as Octo- 
ber 22, 1914 (1914, p. 257), did not regard the Declaration as applica- 
ble. Thereafter the belligerents changed the rules of their game at will, 
especially by the British Orders in Council of March 11 and 23, 1915. 

Naturally, the war began to pinch the American exporter first. The 
shippers of grain and foodstuffs, copper, cotton, illuminating oil, naval 
stores, and tobacco encountered the belligerent. Thorny questions of 
contraband at once arose. The United States faced the difficult task of 
reducing interference to a minimum and of retaining the liberty of citi- 
zens to trade in any legitimate article, contraband or not. The most diffi- 
cult problem concerned the trade with neutrals adjacent to Germany, who 
were under no obligations not to sell to Germany what they had bought 
in the United States. The British proposed devices for determining ‘‘a 
bona fide trade with neutral countries”; but a British license, of any 
character, to Americans to export from their own country was not a con- 
dition which the American government could well accept on behalf of its 
nationals. The doctrine of “continuous voyage,” for which the United 
States had contended during the Civil War, presented an insoluble prob- 
lem in the vastly complicated commercial machinery of 1914. Full ap- 
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preciation of the point of view of the other by each of the protagonists 
kept the situation frem becoming critical, but accomplished little more. 

Detention of whole cargoes and the loss of ships in administrative 
red tape raised issues which had not been settled when both belligerents 
and neutrals added to the horrors of war by applying embargoes. Ger- 
many, which was demanding largely what its enemy inevitably called 
contraband, was first in the field with an embargo on the export of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals. As a result, Berlin secured assurances from the 
American government that “none will be re-exported from the United 
States and Mexico and that everything will be done to send cotton and 
wool to Germany.” In October the Dutch steamship line announced 
“that it will not accept cargo for Dutch ports unless consigned to Neth- 
erlands government with previous permission of Netherlands govern- 
ment to ship.” From that decision, after many vicissitudes, developed 
the novel institutions typified by the Netherlands Overseas Trust, de- 
vices by which neutrals adjacent to belligerents managed to live simul- 
taneously within the bounds of civilization and within the area of hostili- 
ties. Finally, the Allies also introduced embargoes, primarily to conserve 
the raw materials usable in war for their own use. Australian wool, In- 
dian manganese, Ceylonese rubber, New Caledonian chrome ore, etc., 
were affected. The United States, for its part, did not intend to wear 
fewer clothes, use any less steel, or reduce the supply of spare tires just 
because of a war. 

As stated by Ambassador Page on November 6, the embargoes were 
“imposed, first, to insure abundant supply of these articles and manufac- 
tures thereof for this kingdom and for the military uses of allied armies, 
and, second, to prevent articles and manufactures thereof reaching the 
enemies’ armies through any neutral country.” When the belligerents 
awoke to those possibilities, the real war, the one behind the military 
front, took on a reciprocal form. Both parties were acquiring weapons 
and trading stocks for the conflict between neutrals and belligerents. 

After the lines of the contest were thus laid, events began to fill in 
the picture. The example of the Netherlands Overseas Trust was fol- 
lowed in various countries. The most interesting belligerent tricks were 
the attempts of the Allies to insure their own supplies by prize court 
proceedings, and of their opponents to draw an imaginary line between 
civilian sheep and military goats, solely for import purposes (cf. 1915, 
pp. 578, 655). The most logical turn of affairs was the declaration of 
naval war zones, corresponding with the time-honored areas of land 
hostilities. The most dramatic incidents were, of course, the sinking of 
ships, beginning with American cargoes in foreign bottoms, proceeding 
to American vessels involving loss of nationals in the crews, and cul- 
minating in the torpedoing by Germany of passenger ships in the “Lu- 
sitania” and “Arabic” cases. The attack on humanity stirred up the 
emotions of the peoples, but that type of attack was only an incident in 
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a condition of strenuous warfare between neutrals insisting on commer- 
cial liberty and belligerents determined to secure commodities. 

However, it was by no means on trade alone that the war impinged. 
For the period from August 1, 1914, through December, 1915, the de- 
partment of state prints documents relating to sixty-eight subjects on 
which the World War created problems for it. Perhaps if the United 
States had been able to remain neutral throughout the war, some of the 
modus vivendi then devised to steer away from both Scylla and Charyb- 
dis might now have value as precedents. But since later the Washing- 
ton government repudiated as a belligerent the greater part of what it 
stood for as a neutral, the value of the alleged principles of action final- 
ly agreed upon is certainly not susceptible of categorical determination. 

Take the matter of loans to belligerent governments. On August 15, 
1914, the department announced that in its judgment loans by Ameri- 
can bankers to those governments would be “inconsistent with the true 
spirit of neutrality.” But “there is no reason why loans should not be 
made to the governments of neutral nations.” The definitions of neu- 
trality in the president’s proclamations were technically correct, and 
were supplemented by an address to the senate on August 19 in which 
the “true spirit of neutrality” was specified as being “impartial in 
thought as well as in action.” That Olympian counsel was not followed 
long. Loans to neutrals gave them funds which actually could release 
money loanable to belligerents. Moreover, the belligerents found it quite 
possible to get along without formal loans, for the “true spirit of neu- 
trality” did not run in the United States against the extension of credits 
and could not possibly extend to the marketing in New York of mo- 
bilized securities. Further, as correspondence with Austria-Hungary 
showed, there was no way to prevent patriotic groups from subscribing 
directly to Serbian or other government loans. 

One naturally expects diplomatic correspondence to lead to some 
end and to yield some result. The department of state rescued all kinds 
of citizens, concerns, ships, cargoes, institutions out of holes into which 
the war threw them, but beyond that the results were not apparently pro- 
ductive of much claritication of international relations. Purple patches 
in the dark scene were the negotiations for Belgian relief, on the work of 
the Red Cross, and on the amelioration of the lot of prisoners and in- 
terned civilians. 

Attempted co-operation with other neutrals, the transfer of ships 
from belligerent flags, censorship in various forms, problems of enlist- 
ment and of belligerent calling of reservists to their colors, conversion of 
merchant ships into warships, hovering and other difficulties in terri- 
torial waters, many phases of the protection of the interests of nationals 
—these and many more questions engaged the attention of the govern- 
ment. They were the routine business of a great neutral in the presence 
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of warfare, necessary to handle, of slight consequence for the future, 
simply day-to-day work. 

Part I of the 1915 volume, which deals with the general history of 
the war, shows that the American representatives abroad managed to 
inform themselves rather well about what was going on behind the 
scenes. In May, 1915, Walter Hines Page learned of the secret treaty 
between the Allies and Italy; Thomas Nelson Page analyzed the situa- 
tion in Italy accurately. Mr. Vopicka, in Bucharest, was thoroughly 
posted on the Balkan situation. Mr. Gerard’s dispatches from Berlin 
made clear the struggle between the military and civilian authorities in 
Germany. These documents deserve the close atteiticn of stuuents of 
the war. 

The diplomatic chore of handling the immense variety of problems 
was ably done. The dispatches emanating from the department of state 
are of high quality. Those from missions sbroad vary. Especially two 
contrasts stand out. Mr. Morgenthau at Constantinople was apparently 
antipathetic toward the Turkish government, and Walter Hines Page 
was almost pathetically responsive to the wishes of the British foreign 
office. Morgenthau was at his best when humanitarian interests were at 
issue. The best and most useful work at London was done by Mr. Skin- 
ner, the consul-general. Mr. Gerard at Berlin, Mr. Whitlock at Brussels, 
Mr. Herrick at Paris, and many others proved themselves sound and 
sensible diplomatists. 

Dr. Tyler Dennett, chief of the Division of Publications of the de- 
partment, has controlled the publication of these archives. Dr. Joseph 
V. Fuller selected and arranged the papers. Both are to be congratu- 
lated. The selection of papers has aimed to divulge everything of any 
consequence. The arrangement of them is exceedingly adept, yielding a 
narrative as logical in structure as a well-constructed book, despite the 
fact that only dispatches in actual text constitute the material. 

Without the arrangement the material would have been an uncharted 
sea of documents. The apparatus is excellent. The papers are first list- 
ed in the order of the editorial arrangement, chronologically as received 
or dispatched by the department of state. The reader consequently is 
made aware of what information was at hand when any action was taken. 
The papers are next thrown into a list by countries, so that easy oppor- 
tunity is afforded for following developments in any quarter. In both 
lists the papers are accurately summarized, and this calendaring ad- 
mirably facilitates determining any point desired. A careful index fur- 
ther binds the material together by subject matter. 

These supplements to Foreign Relations not only constitute a valua- 
ble contribution to the official history of the World War; they also meet 
the highest standard of documentary editing and in several respects rep- 
resent a raising of that standard. 

Denys P. Myers 

Wortp Peace Founpation 
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Christianity’s Contribution to Civilization. By CHartes Davip 
Exprivce. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1928. Pp. 
415. $3.00. 

This book was published in Tennessee and bears the imprimatur of 
the head of a Baptist Theological Seminary in Kansas. It is a volume for 
the Sunday-school library rather than the historical student. It is of no 
consequence from the standpoint of the history of civilization. The ar- 
rangement is not chronological but topical. The treatment—although in 
some respects moderate in tone and not often guilty of hero-worship—is 
one-sided, and in the nature of propaganda and special pleading. All the 
advances and pleasing events of the past nineteen centuries are placed to 
the credit of Christianity, while silence seems to be maintained as to the 
other side of the ledger. Thus while certain achievements of Charle- 
magne are depicted in a favorable light, nothing is said of his slaughter 
of thousands of Saxons because they would not accept Christianity, al- 
though the taking of life by Alexander at Tyre and by the Mongols is 
mentioned with horror. On page 261 the statement “For cei*uries Chris- 
tianity was the only force combatting intemperance” seems unfair to the 
Moslems, who have prohibited the use of alcohol from the start. The 
work does not even have an index, so that it is difficult to check up on it 
or to find any particular thing. The style is that of the platform speaker 
and each chapter is apt to terminate with a poetical quotation. 


Lynn THORNDIKE 
CotumBI1A UNIVERSITY 





Italy in the Renaissance. A Sketch of Italian Life and Civilization 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mavup F. Jerrowp. 
With twelve illustrations. Boston: John W. Luce and Co., 1928. 
Pp. xi+292. $4.50. 


This book so meekly follows an old and now long superannuated 
formula with regard to the Italian Renaissance that one is moved to 
wonder whether it has not belatedly seen the light as an act of piety on 
the part of a respectful executor toward the literary remains of a worthy 
relative long since departed from this life. Be that as it may, viewpoint 
and material are immutably Victorian. To begin with, the Renaissance 
is identified with humanism, and humanism is represented as “the most 
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interesting, the most fruitful, and the most remarkable [movement] of 
its own or any other time” (p. 6). After this inaugural flourish the 
sobriety which on the whole favorably marks the account of humanism is 
necessarily disappointing. Furthermore, humanism is nothing but antiq- 
uity revived and, boasting no original element worthy of notice, signifies 
no more than the resumption by the Italians of a neglected inheritance 
which had been lying idly about for centuries awaiting this very event. 
Finally, so startlingly sudden was this return of the dead that the author 
finds herself moved to write: “Inthe year 1401 . . . . the Renaissance 
dawned in Florence” (p. 39). 

In the light of this approach it becomes clear that the author has no 
sympathy with, and probably no knowledge of, the tendency of recent 
students to distinguish sharply between the Renaissance and humanism 
and, while insisting on the very gradual unfolding of Renaissance civil- 
ization, to throw its origin farther and farther back into the Middle Age. 
To the undoubted enrichment of her pages the author happily disregards 
her own definitions and draws other concerns than those of learning 
alone within the range of her observation. Above all, she takes account 
of the princes and notes the brilliant courts which they established, ap- 
parently, so far as any elucidation goes which she vouchsafes us, for no 
other purpose than that of providing an adequate patronage for the men 
of letters and incidentally for their compeers, the great painters and 
poets of the time. Constituted of a political, intellectual, and artistic 
élite, the courts necessarily became social centers of an unrivaled refine- 
ment. All this, told by so many predecessors, elicits from this latest 
writer nothing fresh or new. By the same sign the famous works of art, 
whether contributed by artificers in words or colors, are reverently 
enough indicated but thus do not impose themselves on our imagination. 
In sum, the reader learns that this Italy of the Renaissance produced in- 
numerable individuals, whom in their réle of rulers, scholars, painters, 
and poets, the author delights to enumerate, but who, in spite of her 
much labored eloquence, remain forms without faces—a host of indistin- 
guishable wraiths making noble gestures across the abyss of time. 

Where there is so little firm grasp of reality there is not likely to be 
much system. Humanism is certainly a unified intellectual movement. 
In this book, however, it is broken into unrelated sections by being treat- 
ed geographically ; and against every demand of fact and logic Rome is 
given precedence over Florence. Again, practically every chapter, no 
matter what its announced theme may be, is converted into a rag-bag for 
the reception of odd details on pageants, cosmetics, public charity, and 
other irrelevant material such as any one who browses extensively among 
Renaissance books is sure to accumulate in his files. Much of this infor- 
mation is admittedly as interesting as it is authentic but, planted where 
it does not belong, makes the reader’s path rough and wearisome. Truth 
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to tell, the author’s failure is but superficially diagnosed by pointing out 
her feeble powers of correlation. It must be traced to the fundamental 
circumstance that she has never been moved to ask herself what the place 
of history might be in any reasonable scheme of human knowledge. She 
does not even have an inkling that it deals with an uninterrupted social 
process! As unfolded in this book, history is substantially no more than 
an attitude of awe toward the casual facts of a period of European civil- 
ization enjoying a universal and somewhat excessive esteem. It would 
be easy to forgive her for omitting the political and religious develop- 
ments of this period with its commerce and industry, or its social organ- 
ization—but nothing of all these concerns is found in her book—provid- 
ed she had done justice to the matters she chose to treat by unescapably 
seizing their content and extracting their significance. This she has 
failed to do not from lack of good will, which burbles through the volume 
like a hidden spring, but of native endowment. And even a richer endow- 
ment would have availed her little so long as she continued to stumble 
about in the fog and had not come to a much clearer understanding with 
herself as to the scope and aims of history. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
University or CHICAGO 





Luther’s Reply to King Henry VIII. Now first Englished .. . . 
by Rev. E. S. Bucnanan, M.A., B.S. New York: Published by 
the author at 400 Convent Ave., 1928. 


After making his reputation as a textual critic of the Bible and after 
attaining considerable notoriety by discovering, in a palimpsest belong- 
ing to Mr. Huntington, some rather startling readings of New Testament 
passages, Mr. Buchanan has turned his attention to Luther of whom he 
has long been an ardent admirer. His spirited and scholarly translation 
of one of the Reformer’s pamphlets, furnished with a brief introduction, 
is to be welcomed. It is not, however, as the author thinks, the first trans- 
lation of the tract. One was published in 1841 under the title Luther ia 
England, or An Answer by Anticipation to a Certain Member of Parli- 
ament and Student of Christ Church Oxford. Originally written in re- 
ply to that first and most famous defender of the (Romish) faith. . .. . 
Henry VIII. Edited by a late Fellow of Oriel College. The name of the 
editor, though not given in the work, is W. B. Sanderson. The “Member 
of Parliament and Student of Christ Church” was, of course, Gladstone, 
whose defense of Roman Catholic emancipation was disliked by strong 
Protestants. One very singular mistake is made by Mr. Sanderson. The 
passage rendered correctly by Mr. Buchanan (p. 6), with the words: 
“fill the whole book with so many lies and such venom that it has ex- 
pressed more exactly than could any picture that Lee,” appears in Mr. 
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Sanderson’s version as: “‘fills his whole book with such virulence that 
that son of a Leo can be expressed by no image more readily.” The ref- 
erence is, of course, to Edward Lee, later Archbishop of York. 


P.S. 





The Life and Death of an Ideal: France in the Classical Age. By 
Asert Léon Guérarp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. Pp. x+391. $4.50. 

In writing the first significant volume on the classical age in France, 
Professor Guérard has made a valuable contribution. Defining classicism 
as “a sort of bimetallism, a belief in the permanent harmony of two 
standards, Reason and Antiquity” (p. 19), he shows how this classical 
ideal, manifesting itself in art, politics, and economics, was the moving 
spirit behind French civilization. Beginning with the Renaissance, 
“Reason,” he says, “accepted gratefully, enthusiastically, the guidance 
of the antique tradition.”” Then Reason “caught up with its teachers,” 
and “with Descartes, affirmed its autonomy,” although it was still re- 
spectful to its associate, Tradition. Later, in the eighteenth century, 
Reason, at least in science, religion, and politics, was emancipated: 
“Nay, it began pouring upon its former associate, Tradition, a stream of 
contemptuous terms: abuses, prejudices, superstitions” (p. 20). Final- 
ly, “Reason was triumphant,” and we enter the nineteenth century. 

Without a doubt this interpretation makes the history of France 
from the age of Louis XI to Napoleon orderly. The aim of France was 
to attain the classical ideal of unity through “Rationalism, Absolutism, 
and Classicism in art and literature.” During the sixteenth century this 
classical ideal appears to have been in its infancy. But in the seven- 
teenth century the restoration of authority indicated that this particular 
development had reached its maturity. Then came its final breakdown 
in the eighteenth century, especially during the French Revolution. And, 
to cap the climax, during this desperate death struggle, Napoleon I ap- 
peared, the “reincarnation of the Roman Emperor idea,” and, like Cus- 
ter, led “dying classicism” in its last stand. 

Professor Guérard has divided his volume into three books, each 
containing five, six, and seven chapters. In Book I, the author, in de- 
scribing the early career of the classical ideal during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, discusses the Renaissance influence of medieval tradition, of an- 
tiquity, and of Italy upon France. Then under such chapter titles as 
“The Monarchy of the King’s Pleasure,” “Economic and Social Condi- 
tions in the Sixteenth Century,” and “The Reformation,” he gives us an 
interesting pictur+ of the “babyhood” period of the classical ideal. In 
Book II the classical ideal reaches its maturity. Chapters on “The Res- 
toration of Authority: Henry IV, Richelieu, Mazarin,” and ‘The Res- 
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toration of Order in Literature and Society,” prepare the way for an ex- 
cellent description of classicism during the age of Louis XIV. According 
to the author “this golden age” was the result of “a classical compro- 
mise, the combined standard of Tradition and Reason.” But that com- 
promise ‘‘was a precarious solution, a brief moment of almost miracu- 
lous equilibrium” (p, 206). Then he proceeds to show how the growth 
of the critical spirit, as represented by Descartes, paved the way for the 
fall of classicism. 

‘In Book III Professor Guérard describes the decline and fall of the 
ideal. In his chapters on “Royal Anarchy,” under Louis XV, “Society” 
under Louis XV, “Philosophy,” and “The Revolution” he pictures the 
“violent death” of classicism. Finally, the “dying classicism,’ though 
stabbed to the heart, rises up for a moment under the leadership of the 
supreme classicist, Napoleon—and then falls with a thud. 

This makes a dramatic story. But is classicism dead? Is it not a 
living force in France as well as Italy today? A chapter or so on classi- 
cism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries would have added much 
to the historical value of this book, even though the drama might have 
suffered. 

While this is a stimulating work from the viewpoint of a philosoph- 
ical history of France, yet it suffers from the defects likely to attach 
themselves to a volume which assumes one line of historical reasoning to 
the exclusion or misunderstanding of others. This is especially true 
when Professor Guérard considers economic developments in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century France. According to him, this fundamental 
activity of man—important in ancient times—stood still in sixteenth- 
century France. “On the whole,” he says, “the economic system of the 
sixteenth century is not in any sense modern, and cannot even be called 
transitional, it is purely medieval” (p. 88). In fact the author does not 
see any real economic development in France until Colbert’s day. It is 
to be admitted that he is correct in saying that the French in the past as 
in recent times have been anti-economic. And when he claims that “Louis 
XIV was glad to have a faithful steward in Colbert, but he had no 
thought of turning himself into a Dutch merchant on a grander scale” 
(p. 184), he describes this “‘anti-economic prejudice” exceedingly well. 
Yet if the author had read or accepted the conclusions reached by Pro- 
fessor Boissonnade in his scholarly work on Socialisme d’E tat he would 
probably have written a more accurate account of economic development 
in early modern France. For as Professor Boissonnade shows, Henry 
IV, Sully, Richelieu, and other statesmen contributed to early begin- 
nings of the mercantilist state which culminated in ‘“Colbertism.” The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries might well be considered the period 
of the development of the economic ideal—mercantilism—as well as the 
classical ideal. And perhaps this particular economic growth might have 
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had its prototype in ancient times. Then Colbertism would become a 
more logical part of the classical ideal. Professor Guérard has not done 
full justice to the influence of the classical ideal in the economic develop- 
ment of France. 

As stated before, Professor Guérard seems determined to kill the 
classical ideal in the eighteenth century. Someone must take the blame. 
So the author proceeds to assign considerable responsibility to Rous- 
seau. In fact he says that Rousseau’s “muddle-headed radicalism,” ad- 
vocating a breaking away from civilization, helped to “blow down the 
fabric of the ancient régime with immense losses to civilization” (p. 
276). Then in the next breath he admits that Rousseau was ‘‘at the head 
of all the great tendencies in the nineteenth century: religious revival, 
democracy, romanticism, socialism” (p. 277). Apparently Rousseau was 
not so bad after all. But the author quickly leaves Rousseau and pro- 
ceeds to show how the Revolution guillotined the classical ideal. In do- 
ing this he defines the Revolution to his own satisfaction. 

It is interesting to note that, according to Professor Guérard, the 
real Revolution ended on August 4, 1789. “In 1794, or in 1799,” he 
writes, “the Revolution had not gone a single step beyond its one great 
achievement, the abolition of feudal privileges on the night of August 
4, 1789” (p. 3827). As a matter of fact, feudalism was not abolished on 
that particular night. That is one reason why the Revolution continued 
and resulted in the Convention, Terror, and Robespierre. But having 
reached the startling conclusion that the Revolution was over, the au- 
thor fails to mention the Girondists, and their attempt to make Greeks 
of Frenchmen. But more deplorable—he does not fully understand the 
Revolution. 

As a piece of literature the book is excellent. Professor Guérard 
has command of a vivid, stimulating, and logical style. Indeed it is unu- 
sual to see such a subject as “the life and death of an ideal” handled in 
such a lively fashion. Furthermore, in his picture of the development of 
the classical ideal the author has made an important contribution to the 
philosophy of French history. Unfortunately he appears to be careless 
in his selection not only of facts but of books upon which his work is 
based. For instance, he regards Michelet, ‘“‘the great epic writer,” as he 
calls him, as the ideal historian. According to Professor Guérard, Au- 
lard and other “scientific” historians failed to “carry conviction” where 
Michelet succeeded. Furthermore, he claims, they were “manifestly par- 
tisan” (p. 8328). However, in the opinion of the reviewer, if Professor 
Guérard had paid more attention to the “details” found in Aulard’s 
works he might at least have avoided the mistakes found in his chapter 
on the Revolution. 

The volume contains a meager and weakly critical bibliography, 
also a chronological summary and an index. 


Unsrivansery or Catsvoawia FRANKLIN CuHarLes Pam 
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Elizabeth and Essex: A Tragic History. By Lytron StracuHey. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 296. $3.75. 


When a writer as brilliant and as well thought of as Mr. Lytton 
Strachey addresses his attention to a subject of such perennial interest 
as “scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” the result, if the publisher have 
his wits about him, is almost inevitable. Accurate statistics are not yet 
available, but it is probably safe to assert that this book has directed as 
much attention to the affairs of good Queen Bess as they have at any 
time enjoyed since the day of her demise. In view of the fact that this 
popularity has proceeded from causes quite beyond the control of sober 
historical criticism, those interested in the wide dissemination of sound 
knowledge have good reason to rejoice that the book really deserves the 
serious consideration of the historical student. It is not, nor does it pre- 
tend to be, a work of independent research. The one reference it makes 
to manuscript sources—Birch MSS, British Museum—is unfortunate, 
since the Birch MSS in question are merely transcripts of the Bacon 
MSS at Lambeth Palace. The appended Bibliography, a polite gesture 
to the dry-as-dusts, lists to be sure much of the obvious pertinent mate- 
rial in print, but is chiefly remarkable for its omission of the most re- 
cent, and the best, book on the period under consideration, Professor 
Cheyney’s History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the 
Death of Elizabeth. There are no footnote references. It is, however, 
not difficult to discover that Mr. Strachey has drawn his information 
chiefly from the Bacon MSS, as set forth in Birch’s Memoirs of Queen 
Elizabeth; the Essex correspondence, as printed by Devereux; and the 
Sydney Papers, as edited by Collins; with occasional morsels from Har- 
rington’s Nugae antiquae and Naunton’s Fragmenta regalia. If he had 
to confine himself to sources in print he could hardly have done better. 
It cannot be allowed that he has applied the established canons of his- 
torical criticism to his material, but it must be admitted that he has 
taken surprisingly few liberties with it. That there are errors in detail 
goes without saying, some of them the result of an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the sources, as when he maintains that Essex requested a pri- 
vate execution in spite of the diametrically opposed testimony of the 
French ambassador; some of them arising out of Mr. Strachey’s fond- 
ness for drawing pictures, as when he portrays Elizabeth sitting in a 
high chair at a meeting of the privy council, a position which she almost 
certainly never occupied. But the interest of the book is not in its recital 
of the facts, but in the interpretation of the facts. What Mr. Strachey 
has really done is to mold from the facts a rather elaborate character 
study of the chief figures in the domestic tragedy at Elizabeth’s court 
during the last decade of her reign, in which the queen herself is figured 
forth as the rather time-worn heroine, Essex as the hero, and Robert 
Cecil and Francis Bacon as the other conspicuous dramatis personae. 
Burghley, curiously enough, is barely mentioned, except to provide a 
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picture of Elizabeth at his deathbed, though certainly Burghley, even in 
his dotage, was a personage of first-rate importance. 

The portrait of the aging queen herself is masterly. It compares in 
literary quality with Green’s well-known description, but is historically 
much nearer the mark. In half-a-dozen pages it reaches a juster esti- 
mate of Elizabeth than Froude was able to do in half-a-dozen volumes. 
The matter is so brilliantly put that it is difficult to resist the temptation 
to quote at length, but a few disjointed sentences will convey the sub- 
stance of Mr. Strachey’s argument: “At heart she was profoundly secu- 
lar, and it was her destiny to be the champion not of the Reformation, 
but of something greater, the Renaissance. . . . . The secret of her 
conduct was, after all, a simple one: she had been gaining time. And 
time, for her purposes, was everything. A decision meant war—war, 
which was the very antithesis of all she had at heart. ... . And the 
harvest that she gathered in was the Great Age . . . . for without her 
those particular fields could never have come to ripeness. They would 
have been trodden down by struggling hordes of nationalists and theo- 
logians.” And again: “The fierce old hen sat still, brooding over the 
English nation, whose pullulating energies were coming swiftly to ripe- 
ness and unity under her wings. She sat still; but every feather bris- 
tled; she was tremendously alive.” It is doubtful if anything in print 
conveys so concisely such a brilliant picture of Elizabeth’s position as 
this last sentence. Had Mr. Strachey kept this, his own image of her, 
before his eyes he would not have been betrayed into some of the incon- 
sistencies that distort his judgments. His original sound instinct is to 
subordinate the woman in Elizabeth to the queen, but as his narrative 
proceeds he finds it increasingly difficult to resist the dramatic possibili- 
ties of what he takes to be her love affairs. We may ignore his long dis- 
cussion of her virginity. He states the fact, offers a highly speculative 
explanation of it, but adds nothing concrete to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We may ignore also his statement that her passion for Leicester 
dominated her existence during the first thirty years of her reign. It is 
not only sheer nonsense, it is also quite inconsistent with his general 
estimate of her character. Unfortunately he falls into a mistake of the 
same sort in discussing her relations with Essex, particularly when he 
comes to analyze her motives for consenting to his execution. He takes 
the view that nothing which Essex had done was serious enough, or dan- 
gerous enough, to warrant his death, and ascribes the swift and grim 
conclusion of his career to the queen’s offended vanity. If we accept 
Mr. Strachey’s premises we can hardly avoid his conclusions. But from 
what we otherwise know of her, Elizabeth was not at all an impulsive 
sort of person in matters like the cutting off of heads, particularly the 
heads of favorite councilors. There is, certainly, not another instance in 
the long history of her reign in which she can be shown to have acted so 
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promptly, and so ruthlessly, in a matter of such moment. The case 
against Essex needs to be considered carefully, before we can admit 
that it was not strong enough in itself to warrant the quite unusual sev- 
erity of his punishment, without dragging the queen’s femininity into 
the story at all. 

It is not easy to pass judgment upon Essex. He was certainly not, 
as Mr. Strachey would have us believe, a final flare-up of the spirit of 
ancient feudalism; at least the sources of his strength, and the menacing 
character of it, were not feudal. On the other hand, it will never do to 
ascribe his commanding position simply to his beaux yeur. He inherited 
from his stepfather, the Earl of Leicester, and from his father-in-law, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, the leadership of the war party in the privy 
council, a position which he proceeded to solidify by a rather spectac- 
ular, if not very successful, military career. From the same sources he 
probably inherited also some sort of underground contact with the grow- 
ing strength of Puritanism, though this would be a difficult matter to 
prove. In any case his strength at court had bases independent of the 
royal favor. He was evidently interesting himself also in building up a 
strong following in parliament. Professor Neale has recently pointed 
out that in the house of commons of 1597 there were over forty of his 
servants and friends, of whom twelve took part later in his rebellion.* 
He had besides a wide popularity and a strong grip upon the popular 
imagination. Contemporary poets spoke of him as “sweet England’s 
pride,” “our jewel,” “the valiant knight of chivalry,” and so forth. Pro- 
fessor Cheyney declares him to have been the best-loved man of his 
time. When we take all these factors together, Essex’s strength at court, 
his strength in the house of commons, his Puritan connections, his pop- 
ularity in the nation at large, and add to them his military reputation, 
his control of the Irish army, and his active intrigues with the heir pre- 
sumptive in Scotland, open rebellion under his leadership came nearer to 
dangerous high treason than any Tudor sovereign could safely let it 
come. His ignominious failure is no fair measure of his potential 
strength. It is this aspect of the case which Mr. Strachey does not prop- 
erly appraise. Essex did not go to the block because of his unfortunate 
epigram anent the queen’s crooked carcass; he went to the block be- 
cause his political aspirations were a dangerous menace to the state. 

Space does not serve to comment at length upon Mr. Strachey’s 
portrait of Sir Robert Cecil, or his even more brilliant portrait of Sir 
Francis Bacon. They are neither of them fair, nor is either of them 
quite human. In spite of their beautiful approximation to reality, their 
function in the story is simply to incarnate hostile forces operating 
around the figure of the doomed hero—Cecil the sly political rival, Ba- 
con the self-seeking, venomous, unfaithful friend. His treatment of 


1 English Historical Review, XLII, 432. 
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them reveals clearly the fundamental defect of his technique from the 
point of view of sober history. His interest in his subject is primarily 
that of the dramatic artist, and though he does not take undue liberties 
with the known facts, he arranges them and emphasizes them in accord- 
ance with the artistic requirements of his composition. Having selected 
the cast for his play, his characters, whatever their intrinsic impor- 
tance, must preserve their proper station with reference to the hero. 
Even the queen herself must drop her statescraft to assume the hero- 
ine’s réle. 

This is pretty clearly not the best way of getting at the truth in the 
matter. But getting at the truth in the Essex matter calls for an amount 
of dull, plodding research which we can hardly expect from a man of 
Mr. Strachey’s mettle. He might, had he probed deeper, have perceived 
forces at work of far greater significance, and of hardly less dramatic 
interest than court intrigue or love dalliance. But then again he might 
have shied from the tedium of the task and we should have been the 
poorer by one of the most colorful and brilliant books in print about 
Elizabethan England. 

Conyers Reap 
PHILADELPHIA 





Bibliography of British History: Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Is- 
sued under the Direction of the Royal Historical Society and the 
American Historical Association. Edited by Goprrey Davis, 
Assistant Professor of Modern History in the University of Chi- 
cago. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. x-+459. 21s. 


This bibliography is the first result of a plan of co-operation between 
the Royal Historical Society and the American Historical Association, 
begun nearly twenty years ago, to continue Gross’s Sources and Litera- 
ture of English History from the Earliest Times to about 1485. Begun 
under the editorship of the late Sir George Prothero, it has been brought 
to completion by Mr. Davies. As planned it was to have been a third 
volume in the series. It comes out before either the introductory volume 
or the one on the Tudor period: this has made it necessary that it should 
be complete in itself. It is, therefore, as an independent bibliography of 
the Stuart period that it must be considered. 

Such a work can be a continuation of Gross only in the sense that it 
endeavors to accomplish for a later period of English history what Gross 
did for the medieval. In so doing it is impossible that Gross should be 
followed as a model; medieval and modern history differ too essentially 
to make this possible. It is not alone the times that are unlike, but the ma- 
terials out of which the historian recreates those times are even more un- 
like. The same problems must be solved in quite a different way. 
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Gross could write with a great deal of assurance, “it is hoped that no 
printed source of prime importance has been overlooked.” By the seven- 
teenth century printed works had become so numerous that Mr. Davies 
faced the necessity of establishing a principle of selection. It is then be- 
side the point for a reviewer to enumerate favorite books which have been 
omitted rather than to consider that principle which is stated as “the 
necessity of covering the whole field . . . . to ensure that every aspect 
of its subject-matter shall be presented however inadequate the means 
may be.” The principle is sound, for a bibliography is essentially the 
tool of the beginner. Well started along the right road, he may be de- 
pended upon to look after himself. The editor is especially to be com- 
mended for his inclusion of materials in the Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission the search for which has cost the students so 
many weary hours. The bibliography contains more than five thousand 
carefully selected titles. It is an indispensable guide for every worker 
in the Stuart period. 

But are those workers going to find it a convenient book to use? The 
classification is wholly topical both as to main and subheads, though the 
period is one that divides naturally into chronological parts distinct from 
each other. The subheads are few in number and general in nature. 
They need to be supplemented by a very full topical index. Instead of 
that there is a three-page index of subjects made up largely of proper 
names. It does not begin to cover the list of topics which come readily 
to the mind of one familiar with the period, topics on which there is 
much in the body of the book. The need for such an index is the greater 
because the editor, to save space, has avoided all repetition of titles. 
Many books belong under more than one head. There must be repetition 
somewhere; a topical index is the place for it. The beginning student 
works from topic to author and title, not the other way around. 

Nor is it convenient that, under the topical heads, the titles have 
been arranged according to the date of the first edition. Were this al- 
ways an indication of when the book was written, it might have some 
merit though even then a chronological arrangement by subject matter 
would be more helpful. But when it happens that many of the books 
were printed long after they were written, such an arrangement becomes 
a positive hindrance. 

The bibliography gives due prominence to the writers of the period 
in literature, journalism, and the law, but not to the writers of history 
though it would seem that that were eminently fitting in a bibliography 
of history. For the Stuart period it is especially fitting; then for the 
first time Englishmen were writing what comes within our modern defi- 
nition of history. The Society of Antiquaries had set a new standard by 
their critical use of documents. That, during the Stuart period, men 
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chose to write of their own times rather than of more remote periods was 
due to their consciousness of its importance. That they did so does not 
make of their writings annals or memoirs rightly to be classed as sources. 
Yet that is the heading under which all histories written before 1714 are 
placed. For the medieval period the classifications of “original sources” 
and “modern writers” are justified by the period of time which divides 
the two. But Mr. Davies’ “later works” follow so closely upon his 
“sources” as to tread upon their heels. It leads to incongruities. A his- 
tory of the reign of Anne which came out in 1722 is classed as “later 
works,” whereas histories of the reign of James I, written much longer 
after the events occurred, are classed as ‘“‘sources.”’ It is the definition 
of sources which is at fault. In modern history, time is not the only fac- 
tor entering into the definition. Sources are to be distinguished not so 
much from later works as from secondary works. We would think it 
ridiculous if a bibliography of American history grouped under the same 
head documents on our Civil War and a history based on those docu- 
ments which was written some twenty years later. Yet that is what we 
find done with the Clarendon State Papers and the History of the Rebel- 
lion. Were it only a matter of classification, this might seem a small 
point to criticize. It is deeply to be regretted that by such a classification 
the editor has missed entirely the opportunity to show the place of the 
Stuart period in history writing. 
Frances H. Retr 
Wetts CoLiece 





James the Second. By Hivarre Betxoc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1928. Pp. 297. $4.00. 


This book, which its author calls “an attempt to portray a character 

. of which our academic historians give but a caricature,” is not a 

contribution to knowledge and probably is not intended to be. It is a 

chronological account (brief considering the complexity of the matter) 

of the life and times of James II, written from an unashamedly Roman 

Catholic point of view, and wholeheartedly justifying both the policy 
and the private life of James IT. 

It is of course as legitimate for Mr. Belloc to be Roman Catholic in 
his sympathies as for most of the English historians of the seventeenth 
century to be Protestant or at least Anglican. Unfortunately, because 
Mr. Belloc’s Roman Catholicism is so militant, most Protestant readers 
will hesitate to accept his corrections of the traditional Protestant view. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Belloc is well equipped for his task, for he is 
intelligent, very well read, and experienced in writing historical works. 
For the book in question he seems to have read widely in the sources, 
though because of his lack of any references to authorities it is hard to 
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verify his statements, and it is perhaps fair to complain only that he 
seems to have leaned too heavily on Dr. Clarke’s Life of James II. His 
inaccuracies in matters of fact are few, and are almost all provoked by 
either misunderstanding or dislike of Anglicanism. His single conspic- 
uous inaccuracy at a vital point is the account of what he calls “Comp- 
ton’s plot,” i.e., the activities of the bishops just before the Revolution. 
As in the case of Macaulay’s writings on the same period, however, 
though the facts may be accurate, it is unsafe to accept the inferences 
which the author draws from the facts. 

The book cannot be dismissed as mere Roman Catholic propaganda. 
Leaving aside religious issues, Mr. Belloc interprets English history 
since the Reformation largely in terms of a struggle between a popular 
hereditary monarchy and a new “organized wealthy class” which first 
got its wealth from the spoils of the monasteries, and which tried to seize 
the government in order to grow richer still. The modern applications 
of this theory have been made by Mr. Belloc in a number of other books, 
of which The Party System and The House of Commons and Monarchy 
are the most suggestive. Mr. Belloc, who is on the side of the monarchy, 
sees the reigns of Charles II and James II as a period of unceasing com- 
bat between the monarchy and this oligarchy of wealth, a combat which 
ended in the victory of the wealthy few who used William of Orange as 
a figurehead. Without adopting this theory in Mr. Belloc’s extreme form, 
we may agree that such a struggle, economic in its basis, did exist, that 
it has been too much overlooked by historians, and that Mr. Belloc does 
a service in emphasizing it. It is a pity that such a suggestive economic 
interpretation of the period should be hidden away in a book which will 
remind most readers of the campaign biographies sometimes written in 
behalf of candidates for sainthood. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


E. P. Cuase 





The Correspondence of Spinoza. Translated and Edited with In- 
troduction and Annotations by A. Wo tr, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of London, Fellow of University College, London, for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, 1928. Pp. 502. $5.00. 


No publisher’s blurb disfigures the jacket of this volume. It bears 
instead this quotation from Goethe: ‘The most interesting book one can 
read in the world of uprightness and humanity.” That testimonial does 
not seem a grossly exaggerated praise, and for the modern reader the 
book has gained in interest by Mr. Wolf’s admirable translation. It was, 
indeed, no easy task to render the not-too-lucid Latin and the unwieldy 
Dutch prose of the period into readable English, but Mr. Wolf has suc- 
cessfully overcome that difficulty. His translation of the letters and the 
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annotations which he has appended to these form an indispensable com- 
mentary to the works for every student of Spinoza’s philosophy. To 
ignore the letters that he wrote to his admirers and his critics is tanta- 
mount to courting misunderstanding of his thought. Mr. Wolf devotes 
a chapter of his Introduction to the philosophical importance of the cor- 
respondence and shows that certain erroneous interpretations of his sys- 
tem might have been avoided if the interpreters had studied these letters 
with greater interest or less partiality. 

The volume contains the only complete English translation of the 
correspondence. The editor prints 86 letters, 49 of which were written 
by Spinoza himself. Eleven of these were not included in the Opera 
posthuma published in 1677, the year of Spinoza’s death. The editors 
of the posthumous works possessed more letters than they printed ; they 
omitted everything that was of a purely personal nature, deeming only 
such letters of interest to the reader as could contribute to the elucida- 
tion of the works, and from some of the letters that they did include in 
their edition they omitted passages which they considered either ir- 
relevant or unsafe to publish. In those cases where the originals of these 
mutilated letters have been preserved, Mr. Wolf has been able to fill the 
gaps. The two concluding paragraphs of Letter VI, e.g., which is print- 
ed by Mr. Wolf from the original in the possession of the Royal Society, 
London, are not found in the Opera posthuma, still they contain a pas- 
sage of great interest, in which Spinoza expresses his fear to Olden- 
burg, “lest the theologians of our time take offence and with their usual 
hatred attack me, who utterly loathe quarrels.” Holland may have been 
the only country in which so bold a thinker could live and write un- 
molested at that time, but the tolerance that protected him was not due 
to the ministers of the Dutch Reformed church but to the merchant 
rulers of the Republic. Johan Hudde, an Amsterdam physician who be- 
longed to the governing families of his city, was one of Spinoza’s cor- 
respondents, and it was he, perhaps, who obtained for his friend the 
interest and patronage of the Grand Pensionary Johan de Witt. The tol- 
erance which Spinoza practiced was not understood in his day, and is 
rarely practiced in ours. The following noble words addressed to a sev- 
enteeth-century fundamentalist might be taken to heart by many a doc- 
trinaire among modern scientists: “If you hold that God speaks more 
clearly and effectively through Holy Scripture than through the light of 
the natural understanding, which He also gave us, and in His Divine 
Wisdom continually preserves firm and uncorrupted, you have strong 
reasons for moulding your understanding to the opinions which you at- 
tribute to Holy Scripture. I myself could not do otherwise.” 

A. J. Barnouw 
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Wesley’s Legacy to the World: Six Studies in the Permanent Val- 
ue of the Evangelical Revival. By J. Exnest Ratrensvry. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1929. Pp. 309. $2.50. 


This interpretative work is a lengthier survey of the ground cov- 
ered in the Quillian Lectures of 1928, delivered at Emory University , 
Georgia. The author is a scholarly and well-known Wesleyan minister 
who is amply qualified to write of Wesley’s religion in its English set- 
ting. He takes up in turn “the great equestrian” himself, his conversion, 
the Methodist “religion of commonsense,” its influence religious and 
secular, and concludes with a criticism of the Wesleyan hymnody, 
“which did for early Methodism what Giotto’s pictures did for the 
Franciscan movement.” Perhaps the main interest of the historian is in 
those chapters in which the author emphasizes two themes: first, Wes- 
ley’s real kinship with the eighteenth century, and the peculiar stamp 
which Methodism took from its period; second, the Wesleyan influence 
in averting a revolution in England comparable to that in France, the 
theme made popular by M. Halévy. There is, however, much interest- 
ing comment and criticism of Wesley, his work, and his followers, which 
also comes within the wider range of the historian’s province. 

The writer’s treatment is not technical, but assumes in the reader 
a basic knowledge of the subject. His notable liberalism of outlook 
would perhaps appeal most to those not interested enough in Methodist 
history to follow such an interpretation, and, in spite of a general con- 
formity to the ideals of present-day biography in portraying “the hu- 
man Wesley, with his limitations as well as his liberations,” it seems 
unlikely that the book will have a wide circle of critical readers. For 
those, however, who know something of the eighteenth century and are 
interested in Methodism, or for those who know something of Methodism 
and are interested in the eighteenth century, Mr. Rattenbury has ex- 
cellent, if miscellaneous, comments and suggestions to offer. 

G. H. G. 





Wolfe in Scotland in the ’45 and from 1749 to 1753. By J. T. 
Finp1ay, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society and of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, Scotland. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1928. Pp. 328. $6.00. 


For Jacobitism the Rebellion of the 45 was “the end of an auld 
sang.” For the young Wolfe it was the beginning of a period of prepara- 
tion for greater things. In this study, the author would even go so far as 
to say that, except for the ineffective campaigns of Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
and Lauffeld, from which he was too young to gain much, the Conqueror 
of Quebec learned more in Scotland from his experiences of active war- 
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fare, of garrison duty, of discipline, of unaccustomed methods of fight- 
ing, and from his studies than from anything else outside his native mili- 
tary genius. While it is unwise to claim too much for the influence of a 
young officer of eighteen upon the morale of “Barrell’s,” it is certainly 
true that, only a few years later, that reputation “as one of the best offi- 
cers of my rank in the service” had been established by his work with 
the 20th in Scottish Stations, as his Order Books testify. 

Mr. Findlay, whose death occurred before the book was put through 
the press, has given us a popular study, representing the devoted labor 
of a lifelong interest in General Wolfe, written in retirement after years 
of journalism. It shows evidence of patient investigation of the local 
history and traditions of the Scottish burghs in which as lieutenant and 
major, Colonel Wolfe was stationed—of Aberdeen, Stirling, of the his- 
toric Inn in Glasgow, of the social life of Perth, Dundee, Peterhead, and 
Inverness. 

From somewhat meager and scattered sources, the author has been 
able to reconstruct a fairly vivid picture of Wolfe’s life in a country in 
which nothing pleased him, where the men were “civil, designing, and 
treacherous,” the “female rebels” “hardfavoured and ill-mannered,” the 
preachers “excessive blockheads,” the climate so harsh “that the very 
bloom of life is nipped.” “If the hand of the Lord be not upon them,” 
wrote the young colonel, “they are in a terrible latitude.”” We learn the 
intimate personal history of his relations with his officers, his friends, 
and Scottish acquaintances, of whom the author has given biographical 
sketches not always relevant to the main narrative. 

His mind occupied with studies of military strategy, he had almost 
no understanding of the genius of the people. Although he did later 
condemn the brutality of the “disarming” times, his own proposals for 
putting down future rebellions, by making hostages of the women and 
children of the disaffected clan, were not more humane. Mr. Findlay 
has nothing new to add to the story of the aftermath of the rebellion. 

Of interest is Wolfe’s opinion of the American colonies. He was 
anxious to learn of “the notions that prevail,” of the distribution of pop- 
ulation in Nova Scotia, where his friend Rickson was stationed with 
Governor Cornwallis. Especially did he seek information as to govern- 
ment. ‘In what a state of felicity,” he wrote, “are our American Colo- 
nies compared to those of other nations.” 

On the whole this book is interesting but somewhat unsatisfying. 
Much of it is concerned with trifles of little significance in interpreta- 
tion, and the narrative is frequently very discursive. Although the 
author has reconstructed Wolfe’s life with considerable imaginative in- 
sight and was obviously thoroughly conversant with his material, he has 
not regularly cited his authorities, and though there is appended an ex- 
tensive bibliography, it is often not enough. 
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The book has several fine reproductions of Wolfe portraits and one 
or two good photographs of houses in Aberdeen and Glasgow with which 
Wolfe was identified. 

Epirn E. MacQueen 


YaLe UNIvErsITy 





Voltaire, Genius of Mockery. By Vicror Tuapprus. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1928. Pp. 291. $5.00. 


Were this volume the full-length portrait of Voltaire that the pub- 
lishers’ blurb makes it, it would be a literary event of prime importance. 
True that hundreds of volumes concerning Voltaire already encase the 
five-foot shelf of Voltaire’s own works in a printed frame of interpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless the biographer, anxious to extract the essence of the 
Voltairean spirit and eager to give unity to the complexity of that illu- 
sive existence, may approach his material with a fair degree of assurance 
that something remains to be said. In what spirit, to what purpose has 
Mr. Thaddeus re-examined the record? He has unrolled the seamless 
scroll of anecdote, heaped incident upon episode, joined epigram to 
table talk, linked gossip to epistolary fragment, bowed in du Chatelet 
and Frederick the Great, presented Rohan and Casanova, retortured 
Calas and Sirven, and galvanized into being the moribund invalid who 
returned to die in Paris in 1778, until the loyal reader turns down the 
last page of his account fully imbued with the author’s triumphal con- 
clusion that Voltaire warred upon the Church. Mr. Thaddeus’ exuber- 
ance all but endows his verdict with an element of novelty. He rejoices 
in it, somewhat breathlessly and even ungrammatically at times, but ever 
vigorously if not always with perfect understanding. I confess, however, 
that talents so versatile as Voltaire’s, accomplishments so varied, an in- 
fluence so prodigious, and an existence so packed with experiences and 
so fully documented led me to expect a more multiple interpretation than 
the one presented. 

Mr. Thaddeus’ errors of fact are fewer to be sure than his omissions. 
His poor mutilated phrases—‘‘Who died nobly” (p. 31), or “Goes to 
Cirey” (p. 87)—cry for mercy or a caption writer from Hollywood. 
The shock that his play that “flops” and his critics who “panned” it and 
Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques that were the “first big Drive” inflicts 
on our aesthetic sense may yet wear off and redound to his glory, for 
ours is an age of shifting standards and literary values are overturned as 
joyously as moral precepts. But not even the scattered remains of Vol- 
taire could remain unmoved before the zeal of Mr. Thaddeus’ defence. 
Voltaire was indeed the champion of tolerance, but not in the intellectual 
vacuum where he is locked by his biographer. Here shall the critic see 
no hint of Voltaire’s relation to contemporary thought, no suggestion of 
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the fundamental premises of that speculation, no interpretation of Vol- 
taire’s political philosophy, no record of the fact that Voltaire was not 
undistinguished as a historian, no adequate recognition of the elements 
of Voltaire’s style, nor alas, any appreciation of the paramount signif- 
icance of the young poet’s sojourn in England. 

Instead, Mr. Thaddeus has spent his efforts in reconstructing the 
dramatic course of Voltaire’s struggle against the Inféme. And that 
preference explains such romantic rhapsodies as “Courage! he cries, 
Stand firm!” (p. 211) or “And always that slow but steady march on the 
fanatic David” (p. 219), though it hardly justifies the mistaken enthu- 
siasm which anticipates Voltaire’s maturity by placing the choice of his 
entire career before the young graduate of the lycée. ““Two roads lead 
away. One wide and beckoning, leads to affluence through subservience. 
The other, narrow, tortuous, uphill all the way, lined with dungeons and 
engines of torment, menaced every life-mile by the armed servants of 
Intolerance and Superstition, has yet shining above it, far-distant, faint, 
the star of Humanity. Which will he take?” (p. 17). What a thrilling 
movie this scenario would make. 

Leo GersHoy 

Lons Istanp University 





La Vie de La Fayette. By Jacques Kayser. (‘Vies des Hommes 
illustres,” No. 18.) Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1928. Pp. 248. 
Fr. 12. 


This biography leaves one somewhat breathless. It starts very de- 
cidedly in medias res and remains there throughout, with not even a 
pause for rest during the five years of prison life that its subject en- 
dured. Leaving his readers to assume that Lafayette had an infancy 
and a boyhood (which, I daresay, they very easily can), the author be- 
gins his tale with the famous dinner of the Comte de Broglie to the Duke 
of Gloucester, at which Lafayette determined to cast his lot with the 
American cause. Thereafter follow military campaigns, popular revolu- 
tions, trips across the ocean, receptions, insurrections, high hopes, and 
failures. For such a crowded, precipitous career, the author’s style is 
well adapted—smooth, flashing, and, like his hero, occasionally philo- 
sophical, occasionally brilliant, but seldom profound. 

In short, we have here a very fine book, easily the most readable 
and, in some respects, the most understanding of the biographies of La- 
fayette that I know anything about. But it suffers from the desire to be 
a la mode; scholarship has been sacrificed in the interests of popular 
appeal. 

We will dismiss as merely academic the criticism that there are no 
footnote references, no bibliography, no index, no indication of the 
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sources employed. The impression one is allowed to get that the study 
is based only on the printed sources, however, is to be considered more 
seriously. It perhaps explains why M. Kayser feels that Lafayette’s 
motives are always of the purest, if not of the wisest. It perhaps ex- 
plains why M. Kayser feels that Lafayette was above intrigue and self- 
interested ambition. It perhaps explains M. Kayser’s silence about the 
alleged efforts of Lafayette to secure a dictatorship in 1789-90 and 
again in 1792. Since Professor Mathiez has made such accusations and 
since they were not unsuspected by Lafayette’s contemporaries, the 
reader is entitled to some comment upon them by Lafayette’s biographer, 
but he will find none here. 

Another weakness of the present volume is a certain atmosphere of 
Franco-American propaganda that surrounds it. Such an attitude is dif- 
ficult to avoid in a book dealing with Lafayette, but for that reason his 
biographers ought to be more carefully on guard against it. One ought 
to be allowed to know that not everybody in America was a friend of 
Lafayette, that the American government was not so active as it might 
have been in securing his release from an Austrian prison, that Gouver- 
neur Morris positively disliked Lafayette, that the triumphal procession 
through the United States in 1824 was not altogether unaffected by po- 
litical considerations. 

But if I convey the impression that M. Kayser has made of Lafa- 
yette an American boys’ hero, I do M. Kayser an injustice. There is a bit 
at the end of the book that is intentional fiction, but is nevertheless an 
acute appraisal of the character of Lafayette. The inner Lafayette 
(vrai Lafayette) speaks with the living Lafayette (Lafayette vivant ). 
He accuses him of having greater physical than moral courage, of ap- 
proaching intricate matters with indecision, of acting with more impulse 
than understanding, of failing to live up to his opportunities, of achiev- 
ing nothing, save in America, that he consciously tried to do. Just be- 
fore this fantastic conversation takes place the author describes Lafa- 
yette as “the man who perhaps had a constant ideal but served it with 
versatile action” (p. 239). Even in the main text of the biography sim- 
ilar criticisms of the quixotic aristocrat are allowed to fall. It is regret- 
table that the author did not so tell his story that these criticisms would 
be clear without the necessity for stopping expressly to make them; that 
one could not realize from his narration of the events in which Lafayette 
played a réle that in Lafayette we have the symbol of greatness and not 
the sterner stuff; that if Lafayette had died in October, 1789, he would 
have enjoyed a reputation such as few could equal and none could 
deny, but which his later career leads one to suspect was thrust upon 
him. 

In the interests of accuracy and of better Franco-American under- 
standing, it would be well for French historians to learn how to spell 
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American names. Moriss (p. 108), Monroé (p. 194), Harrisson (p. 200), 
and John Quincy-Adams (p. 248) are almost sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the good feeling created by the inevitable quotation of “Lafayette, 
we are here!” In the interests of accuracy, also, it may be pointed out 
that Lafayette was not in 1830 “the only active survivor” (p. 217) of 
the Revolution of 1789; the author himself mentions Louis Philippe and 
Talleyrand almost in the next breath. And in the interests of complete- 
ness something should have been said of the electoral campaign of 1791 
when Pétion so badly defeated Lafayette for the position of mayor of 
Paris. But despite inaccuracy and incompleteness, Lafayette will un- 
doubtedly go on “prancing down the centuries” on his white horse. This 
is only one of the three biographies of him that appeared in 1928. It is 
not altogether damning with faint praise to say that it is far and away 
the best of them. 


Louis R. GorrscHaLk 
Universiry or CHIcAGo 





Staatseinheit und Féderalismus im alten Frankreich und in der 
Revolution. By Hevwic Hinrze. Stuttgart, Berlin, und Leip- 
zig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1928. Pp. xxx-+-623. M. 16. 

This stout volume is an attempt to trace the development of the 
French state from the point of view of the struggle between the tenden- 
cies and forces of centralization and those of federalism. The struggle 
reached its climax during the Revolution, and it is to this period with its 
politico-philosophical eighteenth-century background that the larger 
part of the book is devoted. The previous era is treated more briefly, 
and some notice is given to significant recent tendencies. It is a distinct- 
ly creditable piece of work, especially in view of its ambitious character. 
Nineteen chapters ranging in length from 5 to 85 pages make up the 
text, and the 122 solid pages of notes give some indication of the labori- 
ous research involved. The author, who is known for several essays and 
articles, is the wife of the distinguished Berlin professor, Dr. Otto 
Hintze, under whose direction this study was undertaken. 

Following the centralized monarchy of the old régime to its com- 
pletion by the master-builders of the seventeenth century, Frau Hintze 
does not leave with us the impression that the spirit of particularism 
and local independence was extinguished. It smoldered on in the old 
provinces and was fanned into a flame by the pre-revolutionary agitation 
for the ancient estates or the creation of provincial assemblies in the 
pays d’élections. The Revolution was, in one of its aspects, an uprising 
against monarchical centralization. The desire for greater local auton- 
omy revealed by the movement in the provinces and still more by the 
municipal disturbances of 1789 raised the question of federalism with 
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its variant forms of Staatenbund or Bundesstaat. Then followed that 
spontaneous federation movement which culminated on July 14, 1790, in 
the great festival on the Champ de Mars and marked the beginning of 
modern French unity in the sense of a self-conscious nation. 

Meantime, the National Assembly was laboring with both legisla- 
tion and the constitution, but this work was the product of a different 
spirit of which the Abbé Sieyés is cited as the personification. He was a 
fanatical advocate of unitary government as shown in his speech of Sep- 
tember 7, 1789. “I steadfastly maintain that France is not and cannot 
be a democracy; it must not become a federal state, composed of many 
republics, united by some sort of political bond. France is and ought to 
be a single whole, submitted in all its parts to a common legislation and 
administration.” The obliteration of provincial particularism was es- 
sential to such unity. Thus the organization of the new departments and 
municipalities was distinctly centralistic in its tendency and was carried 
out against the opposition of the advocates of local autonomy. 

This preliminary work of the Constituent Assembly paved the way 
for a more centralized and dictatorial government as the Revolution ad- 
vanced. The blessings of liberty at the point of the bayonet were not 
acceptable to Europe, and to internal enemies were added foreign foes. 
In this crisis, which they had in no small measure provoked, the rhetor- 
ical Girondins proved themselves quite inadequate. The hostility of the 
Mountain to their localism and liberal inefficiency was all summed up in 
the charge of “federalism,” which, with the very existence of “the Re- 
public, one and indivisible” at stake, came to be synonymous with coun- 
ter-revolution, if not actual treason. The movement was thus thoroughly 
discredited and the true meaning of the term “federalism” seemed to 
have been quite forgotten. In insurrectionary federalism, resistance to 
the domination of Paris reached its height. This fear of Paris was not 
new. The author might have cited the interesting proposal made on Sep- 
tember 5, 1789, by M. de Mortemart that the new national legislature 
‘‘be convoked successively in the capitals of all the provinces.” This was 
doubtless prompted by fear of the overpowering influence of the capital, 
although Gorsas declared it “unusual” at the time. With the overthrow 
of the Girondins the possibility of a federalistic state in France passed. 
The highly centralized government of the Terror was followed by the 
nominally decentralized Directory, which in turn gave way to the ad- 
ministrative centralization of Napoleon. This last maintained itself in 
'rance in spite of vigorous criticism and many changes of government. 

The more recent movement toward decentralization with its devel- 
oping sectionalism (régionalisme) suggests divergent possibilities. To 
one group it holds out the hope expressed in the slogan of Paul Bourget: 
“to destroy systematically the murderous work of the Revolution.” On 
the other hand, to such as Etienne Clémentels and Jean Hennessy it 
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opens the way for a federation of democratic peoples, ‘‘a real peoples’ 
union, which would crown the federal-sectional superstructure of the 
separate states.” In the old régime France took the lead and established 
a centralized government that “became the model for most of the con- 
tinental European states.” Is France again to step to the fore and, with 
her program of decentralization based upon an economic and cultural 
sectionalism, lead the way to a new European and world-federation of 
democratic peoples? While the time has not yet arrived for final judg- 
ment, our author considers such a result within the realm of the possible. 
Suggested manifestly in a different spirit although coming from a Ger- 
man too, this possibility recalls Metternich’s bitter comment that “when 
France has a cold, all Europe sneezes.” 

Most of the work on this study was done during the World War, 
when access to the French archives was out of the question. As a result, 
it is largely based upon the standard source collections, some news- 
papers, and secondary works. One may perhaps be pardoned for doubts 
regarding the subject becoming so klar vor Augen that ‘study in the 
archives was no longer essential when it became possible. It is only fair 
to state, however, that some material and information was secured for 
the author by Professor Aulard, part of which appears in the excursus 
to chapter xiii. One also looks in vain for references to the Procés-ver- 
bauzr of the national assemblies of the Revolution, and to such news- 
papers as the Journal des débats et des décrets, the Assemblée nationale, 
or the old Journal de Paris. The chief reliance and one of the best of 
sources is the Moniteur, but it is rather surprising to find it cited for the 
debates on the veto in September, 1789, when it is so well known that it 
is not an independent source for the period prior to November 24 of 
that year. An extraordinarily full Table of Contents partially compen- 
sates for the lack of an index. 


GrorGce Gorpon ANDREWS 
Untversrry or Iowa 





Charles James Fox. By Joun Drinkwater. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. 389. $5.00. 


Since the dramatic strifes of the seventeenth century gave way to 
the more prosaic parliamentary struggles of the eighteenth, there is, 
perhaps, no figure in English public life more fitted to grace an epic or 
elicit a panegyric than Charles James Fox. His long-fought battle for 
English liberalism, often solitary, and too often inviting misunderstand- 
ing and detraction, stands out in bold relief against the antiquated ego- 
ism of George III and the shallow politics of the still-unreformed house 
of commons. Even more truly than Pitt—for Pitt’s vision was narrow 
in foreign affairs—did Fox stand as the precursor of the more progres- 
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sive century to come. Indeed, in one sense, Fox would scarcely be ap- 
preciated in our own day; for he was not the conventional patriot who 
puts his country’s dignity or interests above the broader principles on 
which human society is supposed to rest. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s biography is, like Hammond’s study, a thought- 
ful appreciation rather than an exhaustive history of the life of Fox. It 
is to be regretted that none of this great man’s admirers has attempted 
anything like a biography on a large scale and based on copious research. 
Even Sir George Trevelyan allowed his attention to be distracted to the 
American Revolution, and his work, admirable as it is in many respects, 
can hardly be said to represent an objective study of his hero. While 
Rosebery has probably given us the keenest commentary on Fox, the re- 
viewer thinks that Dr. William Hunt’s sketch in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography is still, on the whole, the best presentation of his life 
and character, but its limitations are, of course, obvious. Mr. Drink- 
water’s book is, no doubt, designed for a wider circle of readers than a 
more scholarly production would be able to secure. But the dignity of 
the study is insured, not only by a style devoid of florid sentimentalism, 
but also by the evidence of wide reading and that ability to produce 
“atmosphere,” to which only a really gifted pen can aspire, and which 
enables the reader to visualize the past with clarity and delight. From a 
technically historical standpoint, it is, of course, easy to point out minor 
flaws, and perhaps easier to cavil at some of the author’s deductions. 
But, in general, the material has been chosen with commendable care and 
discrimination. It would be futile, perhaps, to take the work more seri- 
ously than it is intended. It is not primarily a work for specialists (it 
has not even an index !), and it is not, we may hope, the last word on Fox. 

The most pertinent inquiry that one may make is—how just is the 
portrayal of Fox? There are some spots on his escutcheon which moral- 
ists and historians have placed there; and it must be confessed that not 
all of them have been removed. The author does not seek to palliate his 
hero’s self-indulgence; he wishes, indeed, that his vices were fewer, for 
they deflect our attention from his public virtues. He slurs over Fox’s 
resistance to dissolution in 1784 as well as the regency controversy of 
1788; and his defense of Fox’s resignation in 1782 leaves us slightly un- 
convinced ; but he makes the best apology for the “Coalition” that, per- 
haps, could be presented. Where Drinkwater scores, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, is in the fact that he vindicates Fox’s political honesty. He 
had reason to distrust Shelburne in 1783 more than North, and, honest 
in his own motives, he did not see that public opinion could not compre- 
hend his opportunism. But, if he really wanted power or the emoluments 
of office, he would not have spent most of his maturer years in opposition. 
“His public life had the supreme virtue of fearlessness.” But, notwith- 
standing the courage of his actions and the brilliance of his speeches, 
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Fox was too impulsive, too straightforward, and too careless of appear- 
ances ever to be a successful politician. Mr. Drinkwater writes of the 
“cold prudence” of the Whigs, which weakened them as a party of op- 
position, and contrasts it with Fox’s “passionate liberalism.” Yet, was 
is not this “passionate liberalism” that wrecked the Whig party in the 
end? It was not Burke, as the author thinks, but rather Fox himself, 
who, in pressing his principles beyond the temper of the times, split his 
party. 

But, if Fox had been more of a trimmer, he would have been less of 
an idealist, and much of his individuality would have been lost. Mr. 
Drinkwater defends his attitude toward the American Revolution and 
Revolutionary France with equal ability. It is a little strange that he 
does not mention Fox’s one contribution to the statute books—his libel 
bill of 1792—and still stranger that he barely alludes to his champion- 
ship of Ireland. Even our glimpses into his private life leave us wishing 
that he had pursued the subject farther; though we are led once again to 
observe those qualities which made him the most ardently loved of Brit- 
ish statesmen. The author is mainly interested in giving us a character 
study, and in sketching the position of his hero on the spreading canvas 
of history. “If patriotic service consists merely in beating the Froggies 
or making the damned Yanks run . . . . then Fox little merits the ad- 
miration of his countrymen but .... if . .. . to have been, more 
perhaps than any other man, the origin of much that is best in English 
liberalism, its courage and generosity and far-sightedness, is to deserve 
the gratitude of Englishmen, then Fox’s place in our national life is a 
secure and eminent one.” 

It will be felt by many that the author (and perhaps also this re- 
viewer) has been caught under the spell of that warm-hearted personal- 
ity. But the book gives, without doubt, a vivid and, on the whole, con- 
vincing portrayal of a great political leader. It seems to the reviewer 
that it responds very creditably to the recent public taste for biography, 
and is the sort of book one does not want to lay down until the last page 
is finished. 

T. W. Riker 


University or Texas 





British Routes to India. By Hatrorp Lancaster Hoskins, Pu.D., 
Dickson Professor of History, Tufts College. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1928. Pp. xiii+494. $7.50. 

It is only natural today when man’s mastery of the air is leading to 
revolutionary progress in the fields of communication and transportation 
that attention should be given in historical research to similar periods 
and advances in the past. In his British Routes to India Professor Hos- 
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kins presents us with a study of such advances which were effected in 
communication and transportation between Great Britain and her east- 
ern possessions during the age of steam. For centuries the highway to 
India had been via the Cape of Good Hope; but with the development 
of the Industrial Revolution, the improvement of the steamship, and the 
invention of the telegraph in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a revolution was begun in the revival of arterial highways in Egypt 
and other lands of the Levant. The personal daring and relative achieve- 
ments of the pioneers in this movement of that day, and of later times 
when the revolution in British connections with the East by steam line 
and by cable was being completed, compare not unfavorably with the 
bravery and success of those of today. 

In his book Professor Hoskins traces with care the numerous moves 
which led directly or indirectly to the modification and development of 
British routes to India, especially within the last century. He allots con- 
siderable space in his first two chapters to the activities of pioneers in 
Egypt during the latter part of the eighteenth century although he ad- 
mits that such activities “detracted little from the feeling of reliance on 
the all-sea route” around Africa (p. 80). Other matters which receive 
special attention are the experiments with the steamers ‘“Enterprize” 
and “Hugh Lindsay,” Chesney’s Euphrates Expedition, the founding of 
the Overland transit in Egypt for Indian mails and passengers, the 
building of the Suez Canal, the establishment of telegraphic lines 
through the Near East, and various projects for a Euphrates Valley 
railway. Indeed, as a chronicle of facts upon the establishment of routes 
through the Levant to India, Professor Hoskins’ book is a noteworthy 
accomplishment. The author has industriously gathered material from a 
wide range of sources and he has organized it generally in a clear and 
understandable manner. Particularly commendable has been his use of 
numerous Parliamentary Papers, of such periodicals as the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, and of contemporary books and pamphlets. 

Although the author has been painstaking in research his work is 
marred by some unnecessary repetitions (cf. for example statements 
about Derby’s note of May 6, 1877, pp. 438, 475), by a number of errors 
in fact, and by a few noteworthy omissions. It is an exaggeration to state 
that when the “E..terprize” was ready to sail for India in 1825 “the en- 
tire British world awaited with vast interest and deep concern the out- 
come of the venture” (p. 95). Russia was not “recognized as protector 
of all Greek Catholic churches” in Turkey by the Treaty of Adrianople 
(p. 184). Reports of the British consular authorities in Syria reveal 
that Lynch was not “very successful in having mails transmitted on 
schedule time” between Bagdad and Damascus (p. 180). Hogarth’s 
Penetration of Arabia hardly justifies so sweeping a statement as the 
following which refers to the decade of ‘‘the thirties”: “intrepid officers 
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. penetrated into practically every part of western Asia within 
the span of a few years and gave the world the first definite information 
of the geography and inhabitants of these regions” (p. 191). Waghorn 
was not the “accredited agent of the British Post Office” in Egypt after 
1838 (p. 229). Undoubtedly one of the most serious factual errors in 
Professor Hoskins’ book is that in regard to the proposed Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Postal Convention of 1845 (p. 241). Truly there were long-drawn- 
out negotiations for such a convention in 1844 and 1845. The negotia- 
tions were opened personally by Hardinge, while he as a newly appoint- 
ed viceroy was on his way to India, and in order to avoid political com- 
plications for the foreign office they were carried on mainly by a Mr. 
Bourne who represented the British post office. The British government 
drew up two projects of agreement, but Mehemet Ali refused to sign 
either of them as proposed and a modified one which Bourne and Backi 
Bey, the Pasha’s representative, negotiated was rejected in London. 
Hence, until after the death of Mehemet Ali, British mail continued to 
pass through Egypt in the hands of packet agents of the East India 
Company without a formal understanding as to its status. A noteworthy 
omission in the work under review is that of a “Provisional Treaty of 
Commerce” which was negotiated in 1810 with Mehemet Ali by Samuel 
Briggs, British consular agent, and John Benzoni, agent of the East 
India Company (cf. F. O. 24/3). The treaty assured the protection of 
overland trade by armed escorts in Egypt and the collection of duties of 
only 3 per cent ad valorem on that trade. 

The least satisfactory sections of Professor Hoskins’ book are those 
which deal with the effects of the revival of Levantine routes upon Brit- 
ish foreign policy. The author appears to have been less industrious in 
his researches in international relations than he has been in the collec- 
tion of data upon surveys, “tentative trials,” “comprehensive” plans, 
and the building of railways and the founding of steamship lines. The 
materials of the India office which he has used are for the latter part of 
the eighteenth century and his work in the Public Record Office seems to 
have been limited to a small number of volumes, mainly for the period of 
the 1850’s, which have been classified specially as “Overland Route” 
and “Suez Canal” papers. Before the complete story of the British gov- 
ernment’s réle in the establishment of new routes to India can be told 
additional material must be taken into account, particularly from the 
voluminous collection of papers known as F.O. 78 (Turkey). In this col- 
lection the volumes labeled “Domestic” and “Various” as well as those 
labeled “Egypt” contain numerous unused documents of value for the 
subject under review. In his survey of British policy in Egypt in the 
eighteen century, Professor Hoskins has carefully taken into account the 
excellent works of Charles-Roux; but for the “Shaping of a British 
Eastern Policy” immediately after 1815 he cites the secondary works of 
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Driault and Phillips, which were first published over thirty years ago, 
and fails to mention the far more definitive studies of Webster and Tem- 
perley (cf. pp. 128-33). 

Occasionally in British Routes to India generalizations upon inter- 
national affairs have been made which historically speaking are either 
overdrawn or of such a character that they cannot be proved as either 
true or false. The archives of the foreign office reveal that the British 
government did not seriously contemplate the occupation of Egypt at 
least between 1830 and 1850 (p. 143). The works of Goriainov and 
others reveal that it is too emphatic to state that “Russia hypocritically 
offered her military and naval forces for Turkish protection” in 1833 
(p. 145). Itis hardly fair to state that “France returned to her plotting 
with the Viceroy of Egypt and laid the basis” for the Syrian crisis of 
1839 (p. 146). More than two “aggravating elements” contributed to 
the transformation of “a minor quarrel into a major crisis” on the eve 
of the Crimean War (p. 322). The “theme pervading” this struggle was 
European as well as Asiatic (p. 323). Certainly in a historical sense 
the following statements cannot be proved or disproved: “‘most of the 
morbid raving [in Great Britain] at French Algerian enterprises would 
have been left unvoiced but for French initiative in Egypt” (p. 271); 
“the Crimean War was necessary to keep Russia from penetrating too 
far into Turkey and Persia toward the Mesopotamian route and the 
northwest frontiers of India” (p. 285). Other such examples may be 
found on pages 129-30. 

Despite its shortcomings Professor Hoskins’ book well merits the 
serious consideration of scholars interested in the consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution or the ramifications of the Eastern Question. Its 
author presents no markedly new conclusions or interpretations, but his 
work impresses the reader with the magnitude of the difficulties and with 
the importance of the successes of those pioneers who contributed to the 
establishment of a highway which may rightly be termed “a key to Brit- 
ish foreign policy” (p. 480). 

F. S. Ropkry 


Miami Universiry 





Napoleon III and the Rhine: The Origin of the War of 1870-71. 
By Hermann Oncxen. With an Introduction by Frerprnanp 
Scuevity. Translated by Epwin H. Zeyvpev. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxiii+-209. $2.25. 

This essay was first published as the introduction to Professor 
Oncken’s important collection of documents from the Austrian and Ger- 
man archives: Der Rheinpolitik Kaiser Napoleons III bis 1863 zum 
1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870-71 (3 vols., Stuttgart, 
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1926). Its purpose is the interpretation of Napoleon’s policy in its rela- 
tion to Germany in the light of the evidence revealed by these docu- 
ments. The author’s point of view is political rather than scientific, for 
he writes: “Itis . . . . a matter of general European concern... . 
to investigate the reasons why the Franco-German hostility, having its 
roots in the Rhineland policy of the French, has broken out again in re- 
cent times, setting in motion a veritable avalanche of tragic consequences 
which nearly all mankind has been called upon to bear.” The basic as- 
sumption is that all of the governments of France since Richelieu have 
tried to secure the Rhine frontier and to perpetuate Germany’s political 
divisions. Napoleon’s character and purposes are explained in such a 
way as to prove the continuity of this policy and to furnish the clue to 
the origins of the Franco-Prussian War. Instead of a visionary and 
irresolute man, weakened by ill health and increasing political difficul- 
ties, he is pictured as a statesman seeking the fulfilment of his country’s 
traditional policies with persistent tenacity, although often by circuitous 
methods. This thesis is traced with the skill of a master of historical 
analysis through the tangled threads of the imperial diplomacy during 
the Austro-Prussian War, through the negotiations with Austria and 
Italy to the French war aims of 1870. Even Napoleon’s attachment to 
the cause of nationalism is seen as a blind for the attainment of the 
Rhine frontier. 

If Napoleon is placed in the part of the villain, Bismarck is given 
that of the hero and innocent victim, for his policy after 1866 is repre- 
sented as essentially peaceful and defensive. The tendentious character 
of this interpretation is self-evident. As it fails to take into account Bis- 
marck’s own interest in a war with France, or his connection with the 
Hohenzoliern candidature, and as it is based almost exclusively upon the 
correspondence of the Austrian and Prussian ambassadors in Paris, it is 
far from being the final word upon the origins of the Franco-Prussian 
War. Nevertheless, Professor Oncken’s thesis, and especially the evi- 
dence in the documents of which he is the editor, merits serious consider- 
ation. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the older views of French 
policy during the decade before 1870 need revision. But the author 
weakens his case in attempting to prove too much. Few will agree that 
Napoleon wove a Machiavellian plot to bring about the Austro-Prussian 
War so that he might have an “occasion for pillage,” or that the Ems 
despatch may properly be explained as a move to block the efforts of the 
French to prolong the negotiations for the purpose of securing an ad- 
vantage in military preparations. The author’s thesis breaks down in 
the attempt, with scarcely any supporting evidence, to identify French 
public opinion as eager for the Rhine frontier and for war. There is con- 
vincing evidence that the great majority of the nation, rightly or wrong- 
ly, regarded the rapid increase of Prussia’s power as a danger to 
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France’s security but that it condemned a resort to war as a means of re- 
covering the Empire’s diminished prestige. 


E. Matcoum Carrou. 
Duxe Universiry 





Political Myths and Economic Realities. By Francis Dexaisit. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1927. Pp. xviii+446. $4.00. 


In ostensible design this book seeks a solution of the perplexities, 
anxieties, and alarms of post-war Europe. It finds briefly that they 
arise, in large part, from the survival of a nationalistic ideology suitable 
to an agricultural society into a world becoming increasingly industrial 
and interdependent economically. And the author urges, as many before 
and since, that the way to world-peace and prosperity is to be found 
through the encouragement of international business and professional 
organizations. 

It is not this framework, however, which gives M. Delaisi’s book its 
chief claim to distinction and to the interest of students. For in develop- 
ing his theme, Delaisi has presented a remarkably suggestive analysis of 
the interrelations of economics, political organization, and ideology— 
past and present. And the whole sums up to the most subtly corroding 
critique of the idea of nationality that the reviewer has seen. 

Delaisi is the ablest writer of a group of young economists and pub- 
licists in France who go back to the school of Saint-Simon for their in- 
spiration. His book belongs in the tradition alike in its grasp of econom- 
ic reality, its emphasis upon the importance of the producer, and in its 
insistence upon the vital necessity of ideological and emotional trans- 
valuations for the mass of society. As his imagination plays upon the 
future, Delaisi sees what he terms the “Geon”—-a single economic struc- 
ture transcending nationality—in process of development. But this 
structure is to obtain stability only when it secures an emotional valua- 
tion which appeals to the loyalty of the masses. “The world will only 
recover its equilibrium when, in the mind of each producer, the idea of 
interdependence has acquired the same value as that of salvation for the 
Christian, equality for the democrat, and the fatherland for the citizen.” 
To many Delaisi will seem unduly mystical in his réle of prophet. To 
them the chapters which go to make up his “Outline of Political Mythol- 
ogy” and the chapters on “The Sacred Soil,” “The Race,” and “The 
National Genius” are commended for their pungency. 

Delaisi has confined himself to the impact of the changing economic 
order upon nationality in its external manifestations. There is still more 
need for a work of equal insight and skill portraying the impact of our 
concentrated economic organism upon democratic institutions within the 
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state. It will require more scholarship, more grasp of affairs, and more 
courage to evaluate as convincingly our democratic myths. 
Letanp Hamitton JENKS 
Rottins CoLiece 





German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and trans- 
lated by E. T. S. Ducpare. Four volumes. Volume I: Bis- 
marck’s Relations with England, 1871-1890. With a Preface by 
the Hon. James W. Gerarp, former Ambassador to Germany, 
and an Introduction by J. W. Heaptam-Mortey, C.B.E., His- 
torical Adviser to the British Foreign Office. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1928. Pp. xxviii+399. $7.50. 

In this first volume of translations from Die Grosse Politik Cap- 
tain Dugdale has followed the principle of selecting documents which 
are of most importance for the study of British foreign policy, and, so 
far as Bismarck is concerned, those documents which contain the Ger- 
man chancellor’s pronouncements of policy rather than those which 
show under what circumstances he formulated them. This volume, there- 
fore, helps admirably to fill a gap in British sources particularly for the 
period after 1881, but does not present Bismarck’s policy adequately, 
nor does it in any sense attempt to reproduce all the important docu- 
ments concerning European diplomatic relations from 1871 to 1890. 
The lay reader, however, and the student of British policy will welcome 
it as a very interesting and helpful collection of source material. 

The bulk of the material has been selected from the second and 
fourth volumes of the German publication. From the former, 81 out of 
194 documents have been extracted or reproduced in full on the Eastern 
question, 1876—78. From the other volume, which is devoted to the rela- 
tions between the Central Powers and England from 1879 to 1889, a 
much more complete selection has been made. In particular, the Ger- 
man chapters on the Anglo-German rapprochement of 1885, the Anglo- 
Austrian exchange of 1886, the negotiation of the first and second Med- 
iterranean agreements, and Bismarck’s alliance offer of 1889 have been 
translated with only three or four omissions. The material from the 
other German volumes is scanty. The opening chapter on the war scare 
of 1875 is prefaced by a very brief summary of Franco-German rela- 
tions. From the third German volume 38 documents are deemed sufficient 
to present Bismarck’s relations with Russia and France after 1879 and 
his formation of the alliances, perhaps because the English edition of 
Pribram’s Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary provides details on the 
central alliance system. A half-dozen well-chosen documents from Vol- 
ume V on Bulgaria in 1886, and an equal number from the sixth volume 
on the Battenberg marriage question, complete the list. There is nothing 
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on Bismarck’s Reinsurance Treaty with Russia, very little on the Eu- 
ropean aspects of the 1887 crisis, and nothing on Bismarck’s relations 
with William II in respect of foreign policy. 

Within the limits chosen, however, the work of selection, transla- 
tion, and arrangement of this first volume has been very well done. The 
translation of the German footnotes to the original publication and ad- 
ditional explanatory and reference notes by Captain Dugdale admir- 
ably connect and explain the documents. Each translation is also headed 
by a notation of the volume and page from which it is taken, although an 
explanation of this reference system is unfortunately omitted. An Index 
of the principal personages mentioned and a general Name and Subject 
Index add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. Mr. Headlam-Mor- 
ley’s historical Introduction presents a clear, concise, and interesting 
interpretation of the documents. The publishers deserve praise for the 
excellent format of the book and a minimum of errors in proofreading. 


Dwient E. Ler 
CrarKk UnIversrry 





L’ Allemagne et la politique européenne, 1890-1914. By FrtvEric 
Stieve. Translated from the German. Paris: Les Editions 
Rieder, 1929. Pp. 229. Fr. 18. 


Within the brief compass of this “handbook” the editor of the Izvol- 
ski papers presents a compact yet lively summary of European diplo- 
matic history during the quarter-century preceding the World War 
from the German point of view. The point of view is something more 
than that of a German historian basing his work primarily on German 
documents; it often approaches that of an apologist seeking to justify 
his country’s policy and to defend it from the charge of having been de- 
liberately directed toward bringing about war. While disclaiming in his 
Preface any intention of dealing with the question of responsibility for 
the war, the author is unable to avoid discussion of that question and to 
let the facts and documents speak for themselves. He cannot resist an 
occasion to affirm the peaceable character of Germany’s policy or to 
point out the warlike tendencies in the policies of the Entente Powers. 
This digression from narrative into argumentation not only occurs in 
the concluding part of the study, but manifests itself in remarks on Ger- 
many’s refusal to profit by earlier opportunities to have forced a con- 
flict under probably more favorable conditions, as in 1904 (pp. 105-6) 
and 1912 (p. 196). More serious than these frank expressions of opin- 
ion is the influence of that same opinion on the selection of the material 
which makes up the story itself. In meeting the exigencies of severe 
compression, the facts and quotations chosen for presentation are those 
consistent with the author’s thesis; while statements are often given a 
sharp and unqualified turn which is open to question. 
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In making these observations the reviewer must, in his turn, dis- 
claim any intention of taking issue with the author’s opinions ; his object 
is merely to point out the characteristics of the book. It is an excellent 
brief of the German case. Like Brandenburg and Hammann, in their 
more detailed studies, Stieve associates his exculpation of German 
diplomacy with criticism of its failure to reach an understanding with 
England, especially when the opportunity offered at the turn of the cen- 
tury; but his appreciation of the difficulties in the way of such an 
achievement is uncommonly good (pp. 95-97). The importance which 
he attributes to economic imperialism as a factor in sharpening the an- 
tagonism between the rival groups of powers is in marked contrast to 
Professor Fay’s discounting of that factor. 

‘This French text is not wholly reliable. The notorious Dmitricvich 
makes his first appearance as “le colonel Dragoutine” (p. 211). in 
one place “l’Allemagne” should be “l’Angleterre” (p. 167). The ex- 
ception to the provision for benevolent neutrality in the Reinsurance 
Treaty is absurdly defined as “en cas de guerre entre ]’Autriche et la 
France” (p. 23). 

J. V. Furvier 

Wasnuinoton, D.C. 





England’s Holy War: A Study of English Liberal Idealism during 
the Great War. By Irene Cooper Wiis. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xx-+398. $4.00. 

England’s Holy War might be described as a study in disillusion- 
ment. The World War left Liberalism in an ugly dilemma. With a Lib- 
eral government in power, war had been regarded as impossible. The 
Liberal press, like part of the cabinet, had stoutly opposed the idea to 
the very end. It had remained unconvinced by Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
of August 3, and had continued to maintain that England had no obliga- 
tion to fight, even for the neutrality of Belgium. 

Nevertheless, war came and Liberalism had to choose between its 
principles and its patriotism. It chose the latter. A. G. Gardiner, edi- 
tor of the Daily News, which “represented the great mass of Liberal 
opinion,” wrote August 5: “We have said our last word of controversy 
——being in, we must win.” 

“Being in,” the Liberals, however, proved “tender minded,” to use 
William James’s phrase. The “tough minded’ Conservative press could 
face the war as a conflict of material interests. No so the Liberals! Tem- 
peramentally they were forced to rationalize the struggle, to regard it as 
a crusade, and to develop the myths of “‘war origins’ and “‘war aims.” 
The literary mind lent itself peculiarly to this movement. H. G. Wells in 
a highly oracular vein became the commander-in-chief of the “‘war to 
end war” forces. With a gush and a gusto that must have afforded sar- 
donic amusement to Thomas Hardy’s Spirit Sinister, Wells announced 
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that everything was now in the melting pot. When the war was finished 
mankind would be in the enviable position of being able to make the 
world all over again—with Wells, of course, to direct the proceedings. 

Miss Willis unrelentingly exposes the “self-deception, propaganda, 
and credulity” by which the foregoing change of front was made possi- 
ble and also the bitter disillusionment that came with the peace. While 
Liberals faced post-war facts more objectively than did the Conserva- 
tives, their work was stultified, in Miss Willis’ view, by their ambiguous 
record, which made their position morally weak. 

Her final conclusion is, perhaps, too negative: ““What is wanted to 
avoid such a catastrophe as this which has almost ruined us is not so 
much a creed as a scepticism.”” Many would add—and international 
organization. Be that as it may, Miss Willis has presented an impres- 
sive indictment of Liberalism buttressed by skilfully chosen quotations 
from the Liberal press. It suffers, however, from too much repetition. 
A student of Montaigne, she has his detachment and skepticism, but not 
his genial sympathy. Her humor is of the acid variety. She has given us 
a penetrating study of national psychology. Moreover, she makes a val- 
uable contribution to a subject on which there has been little sound writ- 
ing—the relations between the press, national hatreds, and war. 


Cuar.es E. Payne 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 





Soldier, Artist, Sportsman: The Life of General Lord Rawlinson 
of Trent, G.C.B., G.C.V.0., G.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. From His Jour- 
nals and Letters. Edited by Masor-Generat Sir Frepericx 
Mavricg, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. with an Introduction by Gren- 
ERAL Tasker H. Buss, U.S.A. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928. Pp. xxi+374. $7.50. 


Lord Rawlinson’s diaries and correspondence (which form the basis 
of General Maurice’s memoir) are of particular value at this time as a 
corrective to the lurid flashlight effects displayed in the journals of Sir 
Henry Wilson. Living in a private storm-center of politics and bitter 
partisan feelings, wire-pulling, and agressive self-assertion, Wilson, 
with his incisive egotism, his off-hand and cocksure judgments, his 
sweeping and wrong-headed generalizations, and his constant shower 
of mistaken prophecies, offers far more entertaining reading. Rawlin- 
son, patient and self-controlled, kept his mind fixed sanely on the reality 
before him—and even in the hasty entries of a diary he was fair and cau- 
tious and moderate in statement. Less picturesque but more sound and 
substantial, he represents much more fairly and truly the character and 
viewpoint of the fighting officers in high command at the front who car- 
ried the British army through the war. In no respect more than this: 
although a soldier first and foremost, he had a grasp of things and an at- 
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titude of mind far broader than the rigid, narrow, and rather petulant 
professional mentality exemplified by Lord French and Sir Henry Wil- 
son, and so common in the Continental armies. At every turn we find his 
comments directly opposite in temper and substance to the supposedly 
militarist angle. Rightly read, his evidence goes far to deflate the over- 
exploited distinction between “soldiers” and “politicians” so much in 
vogue today, and responsible for so many misleading interpretations of 
the war. 

Rawlinson, the son of the famous assyriologist, had set to work in 
earnest while still a young officer, at a period when “‘keenness was out of 
fashion” in the army, to prepare himself for his professional career. 
After a searching apprenticeship in Egypt and South Africa on the hap- 
hazard headquarters staffs of Roberts and Kitchener, he had become 
commandant of the Staff College before reaching the age of forty; and 
had fairly won his place among the remarkable group of men who prac- 
tically made over the British army during the decade before 1914. 

During the war all his service was on the western front. In 1915 
it fell to his army corps to deliver the unsuccessful attacks at Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos: his comment on Neuve Chapelle accordingly is all 
the more striking in contrast to the more familiar explanation broadcast 
by French and Colonel Repington: “The true cause of our failures is 
that our tactics have been faulty and that we have misconceived the 
strength and resisting power of the enemy. To turn round and say that 
the casualties have been due to the want of high-explosive shell is a per- 
version of the truth... . . We are not alone in the difficulties regard- 
ing ammunition.” 

In 1916 Haig chose Rawlinson to command the army which had to 
carry out the major réle in the Somme, and again next year for the task 
which was to have been the culmination of the campaign of 1917—the 
landing on the Belgian coast. General Maurice’s treatment of the Somme 
is rather skimpy; but he prints the tactical proposals Rawlinson made 
for the offensive (which Haig did not adopt), and deals drastically with 
the figures of casualties exploited by Mr. Churchill in The World Crisis. 
Rawlinson’s diaries record the unpleasant progress of Lloyd George’s 
efforts to discredit Haig and to follow the backdoor guidance of Sir 
Henry Wilson as against Sir William Robertson and the army at large. 
When this led to the upheaval of February, 1918, Haig chose Rawlinson 
to succeed Wilson as British military representative at Versailles. What 
followed was a curious paradox. Although persona grata to both Lloyd 
George and Wilson, Rawlinson disapproved the three basic projects 
they had pressed forward: the diversion of British strength to an of- 
fensive in Palestine, the substituting for it in France the verbal device 
of a “strategic reserve,” and the Executive War Board. Both he and 
Clemenceau supported Haig in refusing to turn over British divisions to 
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Foch. Lloyd George had now got rid of Robertson, and Wilson had se- 
cured the post of chief of staff: both now promptly abandoned the 
scheme they had insisted on as essential. Although no new evidence is 
necessary for the purpose, the very precise details now offered wreck 
completely the version of this episode given in the recent volumes of 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Rawlinson’s parting comment, 
a . the Executive Board never was a workable proposition” recalls 
strikingly General Dawes’s judgment on the parent-body: “The Su- 
preme War Council has been a supreme failure.” 

With the opening of the March offensive Haig promptly recalled 
Rawlinson to the command of the Fourth Army, where he was to play a 
foremost part in the Allied advance to victory later in 1918. His diaries 
bring out sharply the complete divergence between Wilson and the war 
cabinet in London, as against Haig and the commanders in France, both 
as to the immediate military situation and as to future policy. As late as 
June 30, with two great offensives from Ludendorff still in prospect, Wil- 
son laid before him the following picture: ‘‘As to the future, Henry says 
that when the Western front is safe, which it will be when the Americans 
are here in force and when the winter mud begins, he will reinforce Al- 
lenby in Palestine and Marshall in Mesopotamia. 

“The campaign of 1919 will be for the British in the East. . . . . 
Henry is looking at all the fronts, and wants to hold as many cards as 
possible when the time comes for discussing peace terms. He hopes to 
have Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, perhaps Asia Minor, and a good 
chunk of Central and Eastern Africa, with all the coaling stations, in 
our hands by 1920, when the Boche will be thoroughly exhausted and we 
shall be able to impose on him a British peace. That is a very pretty 
programme, but can we last till 1920? As far as I can learn, our man- 
power prospects for 1919 are pretty poor, and meanwhile we have to 
deal with the Germans in 1918.” With this shady speculation in the mind 
of his confidential military adviser, Lloyd George had joined only a few 
weeks before in extracting from President Wilson the promise of a hun- 
dred American divisions for 1919, and brandished before him the “dan- 
ger of immediate Allied military defeat” in order to hurry over masses of 
American infantry without the railway equipment and transport neces 
sary to keep them going. When the Germans appealed for an armistice 
in October, Rawlinson wrote as follows to Colonel Wigram, the king's 
military secretary: ‘President Wilson's reply to the Boche is quite sa!- 
isfactory. I think he was right to reply on his own, and not refer to the 
Supreme War Council, though I don’t suppose L. G. or H. W. will agree 
with me.’ 

In the summer of 1919 Rawlinson was sent up to liquidate the Mur- 
mansk expedition; and then went out as commander-in-chief in Indiz. 
This was the goal of his ambition. All his life he had been keenly inter- 
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ested in Indian military policy: he now succeeded—with Lord Reading 
—in the difficult financial problem of post-war reorganization; secured 
the adoption of a definite northwestern frontier policy, after the costly 
wavering of fifty years; and won over the legislative assembly to friend- 
ly co-operation in the delicate matter of the “Indianization” of the 
army. Rawlinson died suddenly in March, 1925, on the eve of his return 
home, where he was to have become chief of the imperial general staff. 
His selection for the highest military position in the Empire bore wit- 
ness to the position he had won in the eyes of the army as the foremost of 
Haig’s lieutenants in France. 

General Maurice has had at his disposal the diaries and correspond- 
ence covering the whole range of this full and varied career. He has 
made excellent selections, but a fuller use of the abundant material be- 
fore him would have produced a more substantial portrait and a rather 
more useful contribution to history. 


T. H. Tuomas 


Winpsor, VERMONT 





America’s Part. By Henry J. Reitry, Brigadier-General, O.R.C. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. xii+- 
326. $3.50. 


Given the title of the volume and a knowledge of General Reilly’s 
professional military background, one might almost predict the contents 
of the book. For there is nothing new in the author’s point of view. The 
principal thesis may be briefly summarized as follows: In time of peace 
a nation should prepare for war, but the recent war found the United 
States woefully unprepared. After this initial handicap had been over- 
come, however, America poured troops into France in such numbers as 
to make it possible to constitute the general reserve which insured vic- 
tory to the Allies during the closing months of 1918. The establishment 
of unified command, and General Pershing’s insistence on the creation 
of a unified American army, likewise contributed to victory. 

All of these things have been said before, it is true, but General Reil- 
ly repeats them in forceful fashion. One feels that he recurs a little too 
often to his favorite theme of universal military training, but it is evi- 
dent that he feels so strongly that it is difficult for him to speak mod- 
erately. The volume does not present a general narrative of the part 
played by American troops in France, for the emphasis is decidedly 
upon the battles of the summer of 1918, which turned the tide against 
the Germans. There is very little concerning the St. Mihiel and Ar- 
gonne offensives, for instance. 

The chief interest and value of the book would seem to lie in those 
parts which are somewhat incidental to the author’s avowed purpose. 
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General Reilly’s comments on strategy and tactics are often very en- 
lightening. His army experience has qualified him to throw interesting 
sidelights upon the personalities of officers who distinguished them- 
selves in the World War, upon customs of the service, and upon prob- 
lems of training and organization. Moreover, the book reflects a very 
considerable knowledge of military history. In spite of the fact that the 
main theme is not new and that the style is somewhat rambling, the vol- 
ume is interestingly written and holds the reader’s attention to a degree 
unusual in works on military history. 
Wayne E. Stevens 
DartmoutH CoLLece 





Rasputin, The Holy Devil. By René Fiirér-Mitier. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1928. Pp. xii+386. $5.00. 

The Fall of the Russian Empire. By Epmunp A. Watsu. Boston: 
Little Brown Co., 1928. Pp. xviii+-357. $3.50. 

M. Fiilép-Miller states that his aim is to correct the current false 
picture of this outstanding figure in the last years of the Tsarist régime 
in Russia; distortions have been due, he insists, to the politics of the 
Revolution and the “bourgeois love of scandal and sensation.” The book 
does in fact represent the latest and most thorough use of the mass of 
material on the subject of the personality and the réle of Rasputin. And 
the author has utilized records and documents inaccessible to or disre- 
garded by other writers. On these grounds the book is a valuable con- 
tribution. Of particular interest are the chapters on the early life and 
activities of Rasputin in his Siberian village among the followers of the 
sect of religious fanatics, the “Flagellants.” 

The better side of this admittedly abnormal individual is noted as 
constantly revealing itself. Thus we find him here portrayed as the 
kindly, “fatherly” adviser and guide, bringing material and spiritual 
comfort to the unfortunate or distressed. But in the very instances which 
the author selects to illustrate this side of Rasputin, one often finds the 
‘‘saint’”’ suddenly becoming the “libertine.” Some of these instances sug- 
gest that the saintly attitude was merely part of a technique, the formula 
of which was “repentance through sin.” 

The political réle of Rasputin is fully analyzed, and in the discus- 
sion of this subject the author gives a clear and fair characterization of 
the late Tsar and Tsarina. Here also the author believes that Rasputin’s 
influence was frequently constructive. Thus he “represented popular 
opinion at the Court . . . . remained entirely the simple muzhik ... . 
and understood the wishes and ideas of the common people.” Except for 
Rasputin’s opposition to war, the author does not bring forward any 
other evidence in support of this statement. Nor is it clear from what 
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evidence he concludes that the peasants regarded Rasputin as ‘‘the rep- 
resentative of the muzhiks at the Imperial Court, the only person to 
champion the real interests of the people,” that they “had loved their 
starets .. . . and regarded his murder as a grave injustice and a grievous 
wrong.” The picture of Rasputin’s manner of life, as depicted in the 
chapter, “Father Gregory Receives,” does not at all suggest the simple 
peasant. It is equally incorrect to speak of the small group that sur- 
rounded and supported Rasputin as representing “a strange and most 
peculiar state of society.” The statement that “while he raised to dig- 
nity and office a large number of corrupt and incompeteat men... . 
the ministers whom Rasputin overthrew richly deserved their fate” is in 
line with the thesis of the book, that Rasputin was an influence for good 
as well as for evil, but the author does not attempt to develop and sup- 
port the second part of his assertion. 

Much new factual material on this complex and abnormal personal- 
ity, and on his réle in court circles and in political life, is presented. The 
author has not shown himself free from bias, however. Rasputin’s al- 
leged opposition to the War is constantly emphasized, always to his 
credit. The emphasis on the details of the “sinful” side of his life, and 
the very title of the book, which is taken from what is characterized as 
a scurrilous pamphlet of an opponent, suggest that the author is playing 
up the very “bourgeois love of scandal” against which he inveighs in his 
Introduction. 

In the book by Father Walsh the first words are: “This is not a 
formal history of Russia”; and what one in fact has here is a dramatizing 
of history. For the central theme of the book—the tragic end of the im- 
perial family—this method of presentation has been on the whole suc- 
cessful. Here within this limited subject the reader finds useful historical 
material. Utilizing the first-hand documents available, the author has 
given an interesting and accurate story. His sense of the picturesque 
and his ideas on the importance of personal detail are not out of place. 
One reservation must be made, however. In view of the admitted paucity 
of evidence in support of the story that the Kaiser attempted to rescue 
the Tsar from Siberia during the first months of the Soviet régime, the 
discussion of this alleged incident is distinctly out of perspective. But 
the story could be used to give a dramatic touch to the last days of the 
Tsar, who “was murdered because of his unshakable loyalty to the 
cause of the Allies.”’ 

The first and third sections of the book are not so successful, and 
with respect to these, one is inclined to criticize the method of presenta- 
tion, or question the author’s qualifications. A philosophy of Russian 
history is given, and there is the constant attempt to draw a lesson from 
this history. The result is a study that lacks objectivity. The extent to 
which the war contributed to the Revolution is hardly noted, for in the 
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opinion of the author “the Revolution was coming with mathematical 
compulsion. By all the laws of nature and human progress the disap- 
pearance of the Muscovite Empire became a political necessity.” Or 
again, the author believes that “the unfolding panorama of Russian 
history from 1613 .. . . reveals a destiny that swept to its finale 
with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy.” 

Only a few of the sweeping generalizations can be noted. The au- 
thor finds that “four words, Tsar, Siberia, vodka, and pogrom exhausted 
the popular ideology” with respect to Russia. Yet he himself states that 
Russia at the outbreak of the World War was “a worm-eaten structure,” 
or “a palace state . . . . political progress frozen, like her mighty 
rivers, into icy immobility.” The one-sidedness of the interpretations is 
frequent. He speaks of “an ever increasing series of plots and assassi- 
nations from 1866 onward.” This is not an accurate statement, and is 
the more misleading because of a wholly inadequate attention to the con- 
structive side of the Great Reforms of 1861-65, the development of local 
government, the industrial revolution, the progress of democratic princi- 
ples, and the political movement of 1904-6. 

The author’s method of writing history has particularly unfortunate 
results in several instances. The account of the so-called Loris-Melikov 
Constitution is taken from a source that is gossipy in character. What 
from the context would seem to be part of the actual text of a speech by 
Milyoukov is in fact the purely imaginary version suggested to the mind 
of a contemporary observer, from whom it is borrowed. There are many 
small but important inaccuracies, some of which are very disturbing. 
Thus Kerensky, the Socialist-Revolutionary, is designated as a Social 
Democrat, although great care is taken to distinguish between these two 
parties. Rodzianko, the president of the last duma, was an Octobrist, 
and not a Constitutional Democrat, as the author designates him. And 
Milyoukov was never prime minister. Incorrect initials are given to sev- 
eral prominent men, and the name of one of the author’s “heroes” is 
given inaccurately, although a whole chapter is devoted to him. Who- 
ever he was, he was “Jakovlev” and not “Jakolev.” Careless designa- 
tions represent even more serious inaccuracies. A “roll call of the op- 
position” gives “Socialists” as distinct from “Socialist Revolutionaries” 
and “Social Democrats,” side by side with “Terrorists.” In the Appen- 
dix one document is credited to “The Russian Revolutionary Party,” 
ana another to “Russian Anarchists.” In this second document the au- 
thors speak of beginning a “peaceful, quiet but none the less determined 
struggle to obtain the liberties which they require,” so that the indica- 
tion of its source is evidently incorrect. Judgments on the condition of 
the peasantry after the emancipation, or on the status of workmen, are 
given in very sweeping generalizations which the student cannot accept. 
To take another point, the placing of Stolypin in the same category with 
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Rasputin is certainly an error of judgment. Nor is Witte generally ac- 
cepted as the staunch supporter of constitutional rights; his own Mem- 
oirs do not support this judgment. 

S. N. Harper 


Unrversrry or CuH1caco 





The Tragedy of Greece. By S. P. P. Cosmetatos. Foreword by 
Cyrritr Hucues Hartmann, M.A., B.Litt. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1928. Pp. xviii+327. $3.50. 


This is a book of revelations on one of the most interesting and least 
known chapters of the history of the World War, and will especially 
appeal to those who wish to enlarge their stock of knowledge of Euro- 
pean diplomacy during that troublous period. 

It is the generally accepted view that as soon as the war began, the 
Greek nation was burning with the desire to get into the conflict, and 
was only held back for three whole years by the machinations of her “‘pro- 
German” King Constantine, and by Queen Sophia, a sister of the Em- 
peror William II. In the orthodox war histories of the last decade, 
King Constantine is pictured as a most Machiavellian sort of person, 
combining, as it were, the worst features of a stubborn pacifism and the 
equally bad characteristics of an uncompromising militarism. He is 
branded as a coward for not joining in the Dardanelles expedition early 
in 1915, and as a traitor to a holy cause on account of his unwillingness 
to stand by Serbia later in the same year when Bulgaria, having joined 
the Central Einpires, attacked the Serbians who had a treaty of alliance 
with Greece. To make matters worse, King Constantine, facing a belli- 
cose premier in the person of Mr. Eleftherios K. Venizelos, had the most 
unheard-of idea of putting this whole question of war or peace up to 
the Greek people, in a special election that was meant to take the place 
of a referendum. This course Mr. Venizelos refused to follow, where- 
upon, the Entente Powers openly took sides with him, and against the 
king, whom they succeeded in dethroning manu militari on June 11, 
1917, thus making the participation of Greece in the great war an ac- 
complished fact. 

Mr. Cosmetatos, having this official version of the Greek case in 
mind, proceeds to prove on the strength of ample documentary evidence 
that Greek policy throughout this difficult period was correct and hon- 
orable; that King Constantine was first and foremost a great patriot 
and a very conscientious man; and that he and his country were the vic- 
tims of a mistaken, selfish, miscalculating, and thoroughly wrong policy 
of the Entente Powers and their trusted man, Mr. Venizelos himself. 

The author is a young Greek diplomat of independent means, who 
has devoted considerable time and effort, and also part of his fortune, in 
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the writing of a two-volume exposé of the réle played by Anglo-French 
policy in Greece during the first three years of the war. This two-volume 
book, published in French nearly three years ago under the title L’En- 
tente et La Gréce pendant la Grande Guerre, devotes more than 800 
pages to the narrative and the rich documentation of the subject. The 
volume in English is a partial translation of the former work. Although 
the writer is a Greek, and an anti-Venizelist Greek at that, still he han- 
dles his subject in a sober and matter-of-fact way, preferring to let the 
documents speak for themselves, rather than to engage in personalities. 
That some of his statements might be refuted by those who hold oppos- 
ing views of the subject is likely. No one, however, has as yet challenged 
his data and his evidence. If there are any mistakes and oversights in 
such a book, they are to be explained by the fact that the author is neither 
a professional historian, nor, failing that, a journalist. He therefore 
misses some fine points in the support of his thesis, when he almost 
abruptly terminates his narrative just at the time that the real tragedy 
of Greece began, namely after June, 1917. That the Entente Powers, 
after having gone the entire gamut of arbitrariness and violence in or- 
der to get Greece into their war, should have abandoned her to face alone 
the vicissitudes of the Asia Minor and Anatolian war, and that they 
should have preferred Mustapha of Turkey to Constantine of Greece 
during those terrible days of 1922 and after, seems to the average reader 
to have been the climax of the tragedy of Greece. On this score Mr. Cos- 
metatos says »ext to nothing, and it is to be hoped that eventually he 
will complete ‘:'s task with another volume, thus completing the account 
of the tragedy he has so thoroughly begun. 


Apamantios Tu. Potyzo1pes 
New Yorx Crry 





American Foreign Policies: an Examination and Evaluation of 
Certain Traditional and Recent International Policies of the 
United States. By James WitForp Garner, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science in the University of Illinois. New York: New York 
University Press, 1928. Pp. viii+264. $6.00. 

This is a printing of seven lectures delivered at New York Univer- 
sity on the John Stokes Foundation. They constitute chiefly a review of 
our post-war policies, and are obviously intended primarily as a contri- 
bution to thought rather than as a history of events. The arrangement is 
topical, not chronological, and the chief material is quotation of opinion. 
The general attitude is that of disapproval, in fact, it is hardly less than 
devastating. The whole thesis is the necessity and desirability of co- 
operation by the United States in world-affairs. The presentation seems 
to the reviewer to be effective and at times inescapable, but his own 
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views are so closely and so strongly those of Professor Garner, that it 
is perhaps safer to confine himself to the statement that the book is 
interesting. 

The first lecture sets the tone of the whole. It deals with influencing 
factors and conditions, and includes those of what may be called a po- 
litical nature. It discusses tradition, provincialism, democratic control, 
racial elements, the organization of the treaty-making power, “dollar 
diplomacy,” and financial dominance. It does not, however, analyze 
the factor of economic self-sufficiency. 

The second treats the traditions of isolation and non-intervention. 
The fact that the policy of isolation originated in conditions which have 
changed, and as a general policy rather than an absolute rule of conduct, 
is well developed, as is the inconsistency with which the policy of non- 
intervention has been pursued. The actual policy of the United States 
today and what may be expected tomorrow would have emerged more 
clearly if the subject had been subjected to chronological and geographi- 
cal analysis. General variations from the norm have been by periods 
in the past, while in the case of Asia and Latin-America, there has been 
consistent deviation. It seems, too, that the author might have made his 
own case for departure from these policies stronger, had he appreciated 
more vividly the basis for the traditional American view, in economic 
self-sufficiency, and in the idealism of developing America as an example 
to the world rather than a regulative force. Of the latter view there has 
been continuous expression from Winthrop to Lincoln. 

The chapter on imperialism and “dollar diplomacy” is, in effect, 
a scathing attack on the American conception of moral superiority in 
the conduct of foreign relations. The reviewer believes that a useful 
distinction may be made between the terms expansion and imperialism, 
as in the difference in occupying land for settlement, and the acquisition 
of sovereignty over subordinated peoples. It seems also that in a book 
of ideas the arguments which present imperialism as not entirely selfish 
should find expression. Professor Garner’s point that the United States 
is imperialistic can, however, scarcely be controverted. 

In chapter iv he takes the opportunity, which legitimately belongs 
to all commentators on our foreign relations, of making fun of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. His view of its origin is a little too roseate, and he seems 
to the reviewer to err in his treatment of Cleveland’s handling of the 
Venezuela affair as a violation of it. No honest man, however, could 
fail to be convinced by his evidence that we have long ceased to adhere 
to any of its implications except those which we consider advantageous 
to us. 

The lecture on “Arbitration and Judicial Settlement” is a plain 
and well-documented statement of the early adhesion of the United 
States to those principles and our subsequent change of policy. His ac- 
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cumulation of evidence as to the uninspired, unintelligent, and blindly 
self-seeking attitude of the senate on foreign affairs in the last thirty 
years, is unanswerable. 

In discussing co-operation and non-co-operation with the League 
of Nations, the author has made his basis a very useful statement of the 
facts in the case, which are so vaguely understood by most people. The 
final chapter on “As Others See Us” is a good description of the present 
unpopularity of the United States in the world. It overlooks, especially 
in the treatment of Latin-America, the stabilizing influence of our in- 
terference and our consequent support by conservative forces; in other 
words the tendency for certain countries to divide internally on the 
question of their attitude toward us. 

The book is a powerful contribution to present-day political dis- 
cussion. As an anthology of appropriate quotation it will have a perma- 
nent value for reference. It is admirably gotten out; well printed, in- 
dexed, and footnoted. 


Cart Russet Fisu 
Universiry or W1sconsIN 
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